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2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M 
. ;and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M 
LD I 7 Ton 
\ rt I Parsons. | 1ce-/resident 
Harry Rowe Shelley 7] President 
R. Huntington W man, Organ Department 
C, Packat Operatic Director 


C. Griggs, LL.D., Ph.D , Musical Directo» 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


( ar on apy atior Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


i87 Sth Avenue, New Yor! 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE 


. ;8M Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N.Y 
}141 Montague Stre Brookly 
! r lea ng O ry. 
Will receive callers from 4to 5 P. M. only 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 





MONSIEUR 


HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuos 





I Prize « Paris Conse atoir Les 
Pia Pla ga I M. Falcke speaks 
s Gierma ar s Address, 168 
4 \ H Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES 
\ al Ir 
1146 Park Avert near lst Street, New Yor 
NI RITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist 
" It ( r Musicale i 1 
P s this seasor Ay 
) Ie x MAX BACHERT 
Everett House, New Yor 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
er I r ¢ V P 
( H i i) West doth Str 
Y t oO oW iL stre ( 
1 N Yor 
ALFRED CABE] 
| ( 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
\ E CULTURI 
ITALIAN METHOD 
6, Sth Avenue and 18th St 
New \ 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
( ( SOT PIAN 
| r Pia rT Or n 





174 West 58th Street, New York 


PERSONAI 
SPONDENCE 


OR 


LESSONS 


Hia t Analy at 
I ry of Interpretatior 
\. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musica 
Analy G Analytical Harmony 
f er’s standpoint Music as a 
Lan age, & I k Box 976, CHICAGO 


YARL V. LACHMUND, 


fe 1 e SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
} 4 St 2452 Lenox Avenue, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna 


’ ) N ) T 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
n of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
uld accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ADOLEF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York 


CAPPIANI, a it 

Vocal Culture 

123 West 

PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 


Teaching October 1 
Paris, France 


Mme. | 


New York. 


29th Street 


M. ISIDOR 


Resumed 


Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncel Virtuos 





Author of the * Violoncello S« published 
v Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils 
&4A Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany 


Miss. AMY 


Only Tea 


FAY, 

her in New York of th 

DEPPE METHOD 
33 W l 


8ist Street 


e Celebrated 


New York 


DER, 
Culture and Piano 


202 37th Street, Chicé 


CORA LINDSEY-LAL 


V oice 


CHAS. HERBERT CI 





and 


hurch 





E.C 
New York 


Mut 


LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instri 
address New 
, 112 East 18th Street 

LUDER, 

Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Aven 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street, Ne 
truction in SINGING and th 
1 Dramatic Art 
VON DER 

Vocal Instru 

ilar attention to t English 
sons Adc 
Stuc 
BELARI, 


Pr sor of Sit 


York Con 
New York 


For terms 


Musi 


W.W. I 


servatory of 





York. 


Higher Branches 





Mr. J. | HEIDE, 


oO the language in 
STEINWAY HALL 
li 26 East 23d New York. 


Street 


Kinz a e Vi 1c¢ 
123 West 39th Street, New York 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratori 


21 Music Hall, Bostor 


LLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano 


Mrs. BI 








} 
| Six E. D 5 Paris. 
I sing 4 i D amati 
il ar Physical D 1 " 
Opera 
Ss 3 West 3 St New Y & 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ’C SOS 
Concert E eme s 4 4 1 





Willaccept 
mber of pupils. A € 
120 East 26th Street, New York 
BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER © 
PIANO AND 
1348 Lexington Avenue 
HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor 


14th Street 


COMPOSITION, 


New York 


New York 


19 East 


FER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
eet, New York 
RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of Lamperti 
Vocal Teacher. 


Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools 
ge Glee Club 


WAI 


110 East 70th Str 


Mrs 


Bryn Mawr 
Coll 


jJence 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Resi 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Vor Al Sti DIO; 


’ 


OPERA A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 











FRANK VAN DER STUGCKEN’S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
Tw oO SONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


(a) “O Come with Me in the Summer Night” (*O Komm mit mir in die Frit lingsnacht ” ). 


(b) 


“Fallih! 


Fatlah!” 


TERETE MAIE CHMORUSES. 


(a) * Mother ” ( Mutter”). 


(b) “A Heart That Is Thine Own” (Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 


(ce) * Two Faithful Hearts ” (* Zwei Treue Herzen”). 


fee— SOLD AT LEADING MUSIC STORES. am, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New Yorx. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
101 West S6th Street, New York 


Baritone 
Culture 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 

18 Irving Place, New York. 
PARDO, 
Tenor. 
Can be secured for Concerts and Musicales 
for Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York 

PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 





Mr. ALBER1 


Apply 


Address from December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 


COURIE R, 19 Union Square, New York 
WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
Street, New York 


18 East 22d 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 
Mure. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York 





Care of THE 
IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street 


LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL FOUNDED 1880. 


America's recognized authority « 


Mr 
40ston 


Miss 


n Lamperti 
with special 


His accompanist and under teacher 
rtificale 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA 
Pupils prominent everywhere 
Special urse for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
lar 12 West (wth Street, New York 


Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St.,Wednesdays 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
n Recital 





Will receive engagements for s, 
Openings, & and is prepared to accept 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Ma 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemble Playing 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

es instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 

CULTIVATION and special lessons t« 

in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied 

ORATORIO. Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.— Suitable repertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 


(71 rt 


artists 


Works restudted in English with Lyric Artis/s un- 
familiar with the language 


78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 


Studio 
to3P.M 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist 
Board per year, $20. 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England 
ELMORE, 
Vocalist, 

Voice Specialist and Teacher of the Art of Sing- 
ing. 12 East 15th Street, New York 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 

Pianist and Teacher, 

Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 

Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Avenue, New York 

LUDWIG DORER, 
Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

BRACKETT, 
AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

Instruction Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method 

9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave 
DE GEBELE ASH 

FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 

135 East 18th Street 
Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 

SOPRANO 
Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing 
41 East 21st Street, New York 


FLORENZA pv’ARONA, 


LAMPERTI Auruority (Elder). 
years student and Pr a 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


FRANK 


Baritone 


Pianist and 





LYMAN 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Pianoforte 
No 


FRIDA 


Studio: 


Mt 


New York, 


Concert 


MMe, 


Eleven certificated 





Donna of the pr 


Instruction 


incipal yuses of the wor 
foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers, 

124 East 4th Street, New York 


from 


SERENO R. FORD, 
leacher of Piano, Organ and Theory 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. ] LOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 


151 East 62d 


Home Studio street, New York 











Mr. 


RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 
ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 


PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic 
Studio: 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 
recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London Vocal Culture, Lessons in Har- 
mony and Counterpoint. 1P.M. to3 P. M. 
230 West 50th Street, New York. 

HELENE von DOENHOFF, 

Prima Donna Contralto. 

Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 

Address care Steinway Hall, New York, 





Miss 


M R, 


Mrs. 


Specially 





CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 


Price, $2.00 per y 8 
EY To FLorio’s Practica. Harmony, $2.00, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9thSt., NewYork ;215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train-~ 
ing for those desiring to teach, 





Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 


425 West 22d Street New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 














The Virgil Practice Clavier 








“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
{a existence.’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


‘* DEAR Str—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 





a ae 


OClaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


—LL LLL LOL LD 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





Professional Cards. 


LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, C hickering Hall, New Ye ork. 


MARIE 


PROF. RIV ARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 28d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 








GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and ; 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Setpriaye. ) 





BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
Will receive 


CARL 
Concert Pianist. 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 


engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of * Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
‘Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint,” ‘* Vocal Reinforcement,” 

&c. Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 
Studio, 36 East 2d Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





LE VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Residence : 169 East 69th Street. 


(123 Fifth Avenue. New York 
(296 Fulton St., Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 


CARL Li 





Studios: 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories, 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


a Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
tad other musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
ando ble infor , will be sent rrez on 








Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





CHICAGO. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Senp ror CATALoGus. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, ‘ Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, P Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 

Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


CONGERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


, Harmony, &c. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School —. So accumu- 
ul operation. 
1 Ba 


-~T ly... 5 Students have the lly 

e, with scenery, pipe organs, 

and free advan’ ual 10 lessons 

pia Weancaae 

B, EBERHARD, Mus. Deoe,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 

142 West 23d St. New York. 








s 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High SchooD, 


DRASDAN, GHARMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.:; for Piano, Prof. D6ring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul, voa 
K bue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices 6f Tux Musica: Covarrr and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer. 











26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano ge HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Departmen: EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, "Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 


For terms, hours, catalogues and full pesticulars, peers GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 
31 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINHG:- 


Tae CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. ~ 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental Caen wen | all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal'School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber mer ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading. orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

es April 1; ae Term September 6. ext entrance examination takes place 


April 1, at the e College (Wolfstrasse x) The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


| Applications, Camenpensense and New Music te 
| besentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beri W., Am CARispaD 19. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 




















The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Carl Faelten, Director. 

For illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the 
courses of study in all departments, send posta! card 
to Frank W. Hale, General Manager, New Eng- | 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass, | 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 











HIS Method now works wonderful results. Only 
two efforts of the palate, two of the tongue and 
one each of the cheeks, jaw and lower throat need be 
studied. A single lesson usually gives considerable 
mastery over two or three of these few efforts with 
plain improvement. A half dozen lessons almost in- 
variably cause surprising gain in power, quality and 
compass. 

Respiratory support has been so simplified that but a 
few minutes for a few lessons are required. 

Mr. Howarp has formulated the study of expression. 
Vocal effects are classified and studied separately ; 
when mastered they are applied in the study of ballads 
and of the popular arias of the Italian, French and 
German Operas, especially the later ones. 

Hour for calling and free trial of voices, 2:30 to 3:30. 


Studio: 113 East 59th Street, New York. 


(PuysioLocy or Artistic Sincinc, $4.00.) 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


53 Third Ave., 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private | 
Parties. | 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO.: 485% 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


























Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 
The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 


The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 





metallic tune sheets, 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general Gurability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically ornamented case conn with 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


Sem THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 











STRIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY & CO.., BOOSEY EDITION 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


muOCE 20m, Lenten, Maaend. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOS 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 


1855, 1893. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WENDELL respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ki. Y, 


\WV" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
a 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 








Organs sell and satisfy. —_— ° 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 















NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 





BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


Te uincHtaM PIANC 















» PHILADELPII/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 










. FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 





RESPECT. WRIT 





RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


& Sy Vs 


j0LIN mera 


“AvGVST MARTIN GLMUNDER, 


Avever GcMUNDER. 






15 [Ast 63 St 


Nrar 5™ Avt NEW YORK, 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


k Miipe ih ‘ 
bit 
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Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled eZ 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively ~2ZXg@zZ 
short time, if desired. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BaiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 





MARIETTA, OHIO. 


win 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


| Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 

Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 








See . 
oe u 





METAL PIPES 


Is THE FOR 
BEST ~ 
Pipe Organs. 
AND 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ORGAN 





os =". A. MARSH, 


a = si Nyack, New York. 
-— o- TO-DAY. 





JMORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award—London Exgosition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firmis prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
&# The most perfect Action of the present time. 





HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ZSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND FARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


Sole Agents for United | 
Seatcoand Canada, { 26 Warren St., New York, 








TAMES c& eS ata 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 

TE ints. 
Contains the most ins 

f 
perfect 231 & 233 
Transposing 
tend East 2ist Street, 





in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








Where we are not repre. 


sented. Catalogue, &c.,{ree est: 


AGENTS WANTE! 
MILLER ORGAN C0, 


LEBANON, PA. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremort Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 


sented stat 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














SYM PHONION 





ie -7 « 





@ ALL coultenees 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 
quality of tone the highest excellenc 
in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 














THEMUSICAL COURIER. 













and 


e 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 










NEW YORK, 


‘ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, ? Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 





well The. = 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- | 


geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, | 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 


Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” } 


| EDWIN ASHDOWN 


| (LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprrion. 





Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
“ No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full 
Commoges No. s.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
orn. 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 


| NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
| London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





EOTEY 


Is represented throughout the world 
by the oldest, staunchest and most 


reliable houses in the Trade. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


$C 


WRITE US. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
—AND— PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 





NEW YORK. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 








PIANOS. 


SOHRMER & CoO,, 


VW" respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 

loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SouMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





149-155 Hast 14th st., New work. 








Op ‘ 
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£078 “ SoHMER 5 «* 

FIRM TO AOA 
RADE MARK 








WwW BEBAR, 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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“ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 726 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1894. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a favor if anyone failing to 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 


be immediately remedied. 

A MONUMENT is to be errected to the tenor 
Julio Gayarré at his native town of Roncal, in 

Navarre. 








HE Italian papers announce that Tamagno has 

been engaged by Abbey & Grau for fifty per- 

formances at 8,000 frs. ($1,600) each, beginning next 
October. 


CCORDING to reports in the ‘‘ Trovatore” the 
A despotic conduct of Count Zichy, the Intendant 
of the Opera at Buda-Pesth, nearly led to the resig- 
nation of Nikisch. A ministerial decree was neces- 
sary to settle the affair. 

ARDINAL SANFELICE, Archbishop of Naples, 

hearing that the operetta company of Giacinto 
Morelli was stranded at Forli without means to get 
away, telegraphed to the Bishop of Forli: ‘‘If they 
are absolutely without means to get away and are 
deserving of assistance, advance what is strictly 
necessary and advise me of the expense. 


HE certificate of the birth and of the vaccination 

of the great actress, Sarah Bernhardt, are on file 

at the Paris Conservatory. They state that Rosina 

Bernhardt was born in Paris, No. 5 Rue Ecole de 

Médicine, October 22,1844. Her mother is described 

as Julie Bernhardt, native of Berlin, dressmaker, 

aged twenty-three, residing at No. 22 Rue Michodiére. 

The father’s name is not given. Rosina was admit- 

ted 1859 under the auspices of Mr. de Bodan, auditor 
of the Council of State. 
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| Lamperti, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


66 ¥ OHENGRIN ” has just been performed at Bu- 
j P 
charest for the first time in that city. 
P 
U been obliged to engage eight outsiders to assist 
it in its productions this season. Nordica was the 
first, for she was not a member of the company 
originally. Besides her the following were called in: 
Fursch-Madi, Rita Elandi, Olga Pevny, Tavary, 


Lablache, Rolla and Campanini. Some of these 
sang in Brooklyn and Philadelphia only. 


to this time the Italian Opera Company has 


R. SIEGFRIED WAGNER will conduct an or- 
chestral concert at Brussels next March at the 
Alhambra. The works will be prepared at the re- 
hearsals by Mr. Franz Servais. Probably the follow- 
ing works will be included inthe program: The over- 
ture to ‘‘Der Freyschiitz,” an orchestral piece by 
Mr. Humperdinck, Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘‘ Tasso,” 
and several excerpts from the works of Richard Wag- 


ner. 
W* desire to have it understood that we consider 

the Lamperti controversy closed with the 
points in favor of Mme. d’Arona, who has amply 
demonstrated the truth of her position. We shall 
therefore devote no more space to the controversy, 
which has had a good educational effect, in addition 


| to its polemical features. 


This applies entirely to the elder Lamperti and 
has, of course, no relation to the pupils of G, B. 
of Dresden. The distinction should not 
be forgotten. 

HE critics of the past were not so sensitive on the 
subject of ‘‘ prodigies” as so many of the pres- 
ent day reporters of concerts seem to be. For in- 
stance, when Dr. Joachim, who by the way will make 
his first appearance this season at the ‘‘ Pops” on 
February 5, played as a boy of twelve at a Philhar- 
monic concert, Chorley did not advise him to go back 
to school. Here is what the celebrated critic wrote: 
‘‘Very few performers have come before us so satis- 
factory, and for the future so brightly promising, as 
this boy, who seems, too, to possess a strong frame 
and a disposition so modest as well as cheerful, that 
the perils of praise are less formidable than usual.” 





OPERA HOUSE, PARTS. 
URING the past year the Grand Opera, of Paris, 
gave 205 representations, with twenty-six operas, 
The most successful was ‘‘ La Valkyrie,” with forty- 
six performances. Next come ‘‘Samson et Delila,” 


thirty-one times; ‘‘Lohengrin,” twenty-four; ‘‘Sa- 
lammbo,” seventeen; ‘‘Les Huguenots,” eleven; 
“Faust” and ‘‘La Juive,” nine each; the ‘‘Cid,” 


‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Deidamia” and 
‘‘La Favorita,” each six times; ‘‘ Robert the Devil” 
and ‘‘ Sigurd,” each five ; ‘‘ Le Prophéte” and ‘‘ L’Af- 


ricaine,” four; ‘‘ William Tell,” three; ‘‘Hamlet” 
and ‘‘Gwendoline,” two; ‘‘ Aida,” once. The total 
receipts for the season were 3,301,474 frs. The most 


profitable month was May, when the receipts were 
$26,494 frs.; next to it came March and December, 
with over 320,000 frs. each. 








PSYCHICAL EFFECTS IN ARKANSAS. 

E are happy to be able to supplement Professor 
W Lombroso’s researches on the psychical effects 
of music by the statements of a well-known clergy- 
man of Little Rock, Ark. Arkansas is noted as an 
eminently religious community, devoted to general 
culture and especially careful of human life, and the 
church which is founded on the Little Rock there is 
as full of psycho as George Francis Train. The 
musical vibrations, which Lombroso’s informants as- 
sure us produce hunger, cold shivers, sleepiness and 
martial ardor have reached the Red River Valley, 
and the eminent divine alluded to announces that 
“the Law of Vibrations is a universal principle.” 
The instances he gives in support of his thesis are 
novel, to say the least. He went on to say: 

‘In the struggle of our fathers they had to contend 
against Great Britain.” The organist here played 
‘‘God Save the Queen.” ‘‘It was such vibrations 
our fathers nad to meet,” said the preacher; ‘‘but 
now listen to ‘Yankee Doodle.’” The organist 
played that tune, and the speaker went on until he 
came to ‘‘our late unpleasantness,” and then he 
called for ‘‘ Dixie.” As the organ rolled out this air 
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everybody was delighted. The preacher then said : 
“The South was defeated because ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
was on the other side. ‘ Yankee Doodle’ represented 
human liberty and ‘Dixie’ was the champion of 
human slavery.” 

The terrible effects of ‘‘Yankee Doodle” have 
never been more clearly and cogently set forth than 
in this address. As ‘‘God Save the King” is probably 
of French origin, and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” is an Eng- 
lish comic song popular long before the Declaration 
of Independence, neither politics nor nationality 
enters into the matter. It is simply the ‘‘ Law of Vi- 
brations.” Yet, alas! there are hard hearted men at 
Little Rock, and these sons of Belial left the hall, re- 
marking aloud : *‘ Let’s not listen to any more of this 
stuff.” 

The speaker smiled and said he was not talking 
politics, but science, and had proved his proposition 
that men are not governed by reason, but by feeling. 

The organist closed the exercises by playing 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” In Little Rock the favorite 
tuneof Adelina Pattiis still regarded as an American 
production. 





VRAI ROI DE CE SIECLE.” 


VERY interésting work has just been published 

at Munich, ‘‘Unter den vier ersten Kénigen 
Bayerns,” by Louise von Kobell, whose husband was 
for a long time private secretary of Ludwig II. The 
work is of value to all historical students and psychol- 
ogists, as well as to all who feel interest in the artistic 
side of the romantic king. Onthe decisive day, June 
16, 1870, the secretary awoke the king, whom he found 
sleeping in a blue canopied bed. The latter raised 
himself on his pillows and heard the reports that were 
brought. ‘‘Again the great question,” he said. 
‘‘Help with speed is help indeed,” replied the secre- 
tary. After a pause the king exclaimed: ‘‘ Bis dat 
qui cito dat ! draw an order for mobilizing the army.” 
For the time his German heart had conquered his 
French sympathies, which really were sympathies 
for French Imperialism and French art. After this 
flash of patriotism he sank again into nervous pros- 
tration; he could not join the army, every victory 
gained by Germany was felt by. him as a reproach, 
he sank back into the land of dreams. Munich grad- 
ually became alienated from Berlin. Ludwig occu- 
pied himself with questions of clairvoyance, and 
while he displayed to otbers an arrogant conscious- 
ness of his royal rank, was himself the most unhappy, 
most pitiable of men. 


“LE SEUL 


A 








FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO THE EDI- 
TOR OF “LE MONDE MUSICALE” 
FOR A PARIS CHARITY. 

Paris, January 18, 
Editor Musical Courier: 
HE least a man can do is toverify his accusations 
against others, and if the editor of ‘‘Le Monde 
Musicale” will prove his statements in that journal 
with regard to my having written in THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER of November 29 that a Beethoven sym- 
phony cannot be heard in Paris I offer to hand him 
over at once $5,000 for a Paris charity. 

If I made the statement he alleges it is down in 
black and white, and he can easily prove it, If I did 
not make the statement I hope he will do me the 
justice to acknowledge in his journal as soon as 
this reaches him that the thirty odd lines he wrote 
against the Paris correspondent of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in the ‘‘ Monde Musicale,” of December 15 
were based on false accusation inasmuch as the cor- 
respondent of THE MusICAL COURIER never wrote 
that it was impossible tohear a Beethoven symphony 
in Paris. 

As to the excellence of the Conservatoire concerts 
I have never denied it, but I question the assertion 
that one can hear Beethoven better performed there 
than elsewhere. I was not so fortunate as the editor 
of ‘‘Le Monde Musicale” seems to have been ; per- 
haps I should say I am more fortunate, for in Frank- 
fort, Berlin, Hamburg, London and St. Petersburg 
under Biilow, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and Richter 
I have heard better interpretation of the Beethoven 
symphonies than here at the concerts of the Conser- 
vatoire. 

Undoubtedly the orchestra of the Conservatoire 
concerts is one of the most superb in Europe, but 
there are others equally superb, thank heaven! 

Perhaps this may sound to Parisians like blasphemy, 
but I have yet to find the European capital where 
those constituting the musical world were not thor- 
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oughly persuaded that either their singers, their or- 
chestra or their conductor were unrivalled and unique. 

In London the sun shines through Richter, in St. 
Petersburg it is Rubinstein. In Dresden it is the 
Wagner opera interpretation and Schuch, in Ham- 
burg it is Biilow, and in Paris it is the Conservatoire 
Orchestra. Voila tout! 

The editor of the ‘‘ Monde Musicale” has been kind 
enough to send me an invitation through the pages 
of his journal. I hope he will permit me to send him 
one through the pages of THE MUSICAL COURIER. It 
is to lay aside his editorial pen for a few weeks and 
make a series of trips to the various capitals of 
Europe during the musical season, in order that he 
may convince himself that outside of Paris it is pos- 
sible to hear a Beethoven symphony equally if not 
better interpreted than at the concerts of the famous 


Paris Conservatoire. ALEX. MCARTHUR. 





INDECENT DRAPERY. 


not seem clear yet what definitive action the Sec- 
of the Treasury has taken as to the proposed draping 


It does 


retary} 

the nude figure of America in the St. Gaudens’ Columbia 
medal, but if he shall weakly yield to the demands that 
have been made by men of coarse and impure minds 
he will bring the blush of shame to the cheek of all nght- 


minded Americans and make our country ridiculous in the 





eyes of the world. We trust that Mr. St. Gaudens will use 
every legal resource to prevent this artistic degradation and 
moral pollution of his work, and that if he is powerless to 
preserve the purity of his design he will absolutely forbid 
its use, as he has an equitable—and, it is to be hoped, a legal 

right todo. The proposition to drape the nude figure in 
the medal is an insult to him, an insult to art, and an insult 


to the moral sense of the community. 
I'he common sense of even uncultivated people, whose 


native perceptions have not been perverted by the im- 





moral suggestions of the ‘‘unco-guid,” distinguishes in- 
stinctively between the domain of art and the conditions 
and obligations of actual life. Actual life isimpure. Art 


and it is the function of art, as an agent of human 


1S pure, 

development, to present ideals of purity, that is to repre- 
sent nature free from the conditions of actual life and to 
elevate the minds of men to the contemplation of her purity. 
Now, the human form is the utmost expression of nature, 


and it is in the representation of the human form that art 
must embody its highest ideals of purity. 

This representation must therefore remain entirely free 
from the conditions imposed by actual life. To intrude 
these conditions is to debase art. The use or non-use of 
drapery is to be determined by the conception and intent of 
the special work. If drapery is used for the purpose of 
oncealment, and by its use announces //a/ as its special 
purpose, it pollutes the purity of nature, accuses nature of 
indecency and brings down art to the level of actual human 
life. Art, in so prostituting itself, abandons its distinctive 
function in human development, as an agent in the elevation 
of thought from the impure to the pure. 

The distinction we have here drawn between the domain 
of art and the conditions of actual life is, we repeat, though 
it may not be intellectually formulated, instinctively felt 
by the mass of ‘‘ plain people,” and those legislators and 
Governmental authorities that, out of respect for the sup- 
posed prejudices of the plain people, surrender their better 
judgment to the dictates of a few noisy protesters of a 
spurious morality, will miss the mark. The plain people 
if left to themselves would have found no indecency in the 
nude figure of the Columbian medal. The indecency lies 
wholly in the suggestion of these morality mongers, and if 
the medal is modified according to their requirements this 
indecency of suggestion will remain as a foul stain on the 
record of the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America. 
Such a medal will not be one that Columbia can wear with- 
out a blush. 

HE above is from the pen of Howard Hinton, and 
appeared in last week’s issue of the New York 
‘‘Home Journal,” and voices precisely our views on 
the subject, which has been treated in a nasty and 
absurd manner by several of our legislators. There 
may be a move some day to suppress Chopin noc- 
turnes and Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poems as being 
too sensuous. The senatorial gentlemen should be 
made to purge their imaginations by listening to the 
second act of “ Tristan and Isolde” every night for 
four weeks. After that course of training Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens’ medal might appear as a symbol of lusty 


chastity.—Eds, MusIcAL CouRIER. 





Lower Rhine Festival.—The Whitsuntide Festi- 
vai of the Lower Rhine takes place this year at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. On the first day Tinel’s ‘* Franciscus,” conducted 
by Schuckerath, will be given; on the second Schuch will 
conduct Berlioz’ ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique,” and in the so- 
called Kiinstlerconcert on the third day Paderewski will 
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RACONTEUR: 


THE ‘‘CALOMEL ” CONVENES, 











T was at the second ‘‘ Meistersinger” performance. 

Immediately at the end of the second act I went 

up to the pressroom of the Opera House and found 

there only Jetsam and Aronstein. Jetsam looked up 
with his thin eyes and said: 

‘‘Hullo! Florestan, are you coming with us to the 
‘‘Calomel” Club to-night? You know that it is the 
regular four months’ meeting.” 

I confessed my ignorance. Aronstein growled: 
‘* Will you fellows please stop talking. I’m trying to 
describe Eames’ dress; my chief doesn't want any 
more criticism. He says it affects the advertising, 
besides Just then Philkins came languidly in. 
We all began writing at once. 


* 
* 


Now I like Philkins, but Jetsam doesn’t. He de- 
clares that the function of the critic is to criticise not 
to compose, but as we radically differ on that point I 
gave Philkins a hearty greeting. 

‘‘What's this I hear about a meeting at the Club,” 
said he in his bullion voice. 

‘* There’s to be a meeting at 1 A. M., and all are ex- 
pected to be on hand. Flotsam has a surprise in 
store for us, and there will be lots of drink.” All this 
from me in a low voice. 

‘‘Dear, dear,” said Philkins, ‘‘I will have to take 
Mrs. Philkins home first. Perhaps I had better not 
promise to go.” Atthis there was a murmur. Phil- 
kins was rich. Philkins was generous. Philkins al- 
ways varied the monotony of a bottled beer evening 
by opening wine. Philkins must attend by all means. 


* 
* * 


I offered to fix it all right with Mrs. Philkins, for I 
was a prime favorite with her as I always made fun 
of the dressing of her friends, and she liked that sort 
I rushed off a two stick notice—an unfavor- 
able one—and went down stairs to the Philkins’ stalls 
in the orchestra. It took me just half the next act 
to persuade Mrs. Philkins that her husband needed 
recreation, and upstairs I went perspiring triumph- 


of thing. 





antly. ‘ 


* a 


When I entered the pressroom it was full of the 
boys grinding ‘‘ copy.” 

‘‘Ah there, Florestan, wherefore art thou not Euse- 
bius?” sung out Flotsam. 

‘‘What new discoveries of diseased poets, scorbutic 
minded painters and composers with atrophied 
imaginations? What's your friend Maeterlinck, been 
doing lately and has Verlaine got over that last 
drunk?” 

Cries of ‘‘Shut up!” ‘‘ Put him out!” arose. It was 
late and messenger boys were lolling about. With 
all the spurt and pressure some couldn't help talking. 
‘‘Eames has improved, hasn’t she?” said one. 
‘*She read my first criticism,” remarked another. 
‘‘Rats!” cried a third; and then pens scratched 
and cigarette smoke blurred the outline of a half 
dozen fellows in evening dress, hats on heads and 
looking bored to death. 

I thought it a good time to say to Jetsam: 

‘Jet, old man, how is the Gumbo music getting 
I just about dodged a lighted cigarette 
Gumbo music is a tender subject with 


along?” 
hurled at me. 


Jetsam. m 
* * 


Slumpkins, the idealist, happened leisurely in, and 
as he works for an afternoon sheet he looked us over 
condescendingly and said : 

‘That's right, my lads, time was made for slaves.” 
‘‘That’s the reason you can’t play the piano,” 
Aronstein growled ; and Slumpkins, who is proud of 
his technic, coughed gently and changed the subject. 


* 
* * 


At last the mountain was delivered of a half dozen 
critical mice and the groaning ceased. Everybody 
leaned back, fresh cigarettes were lighted and then 
we got at the truth. The true criticism of the even- 
ing was made in an offhand, haphazard manner that 
savored only of sincerity. 

‘‘ Lassalle is all well enough,” said an elderly Calo- 
mel, ‘‘but in 1859” There was a yell. 

“This is 1894, you old back number. Stick to the 
present,” I cried. ‘‘ Badiali was a good baritone. I 


know it, because my father told me so.” 
We al- 





appear. 





‘‘Votary’s been drinking absinthe again. 
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ways get family history then,” said someone in a 
stage whisper. 

‘‘What Florestan wants is some diseased play, 
where a girl dies of cancer of the brain, brought on 


by playing Chopin on a harp. Give him mental 

analysis or give him beer.” 
“Certainly,” said I briskly. 

and the treat is on you, Flotsam.” 


oe 
* 7 


It must have been 1.30 a. M. before the crowd 
reached the Calomel Club. The windows were 
tightly barred and the outside of the place looked 
like atomb. That was a sure sign that something 
was about to take place. As we went up the step I 
saw Kaustic’s broad shoulders ahead of me. 

‘‘Kaustic,” I called out, ‘‘ what play to-night?” 

‘‘One of my own,” he answered. ‘‘I gave it an 
awful roast. People can’t write plays nowadays, or 
if they do they can’t find actors to dothem.” 

‘‘Regular paradox, Kaustic,” whispered Jetsam. 
‘‘Cuts up his own plays and praises his rival's. 
‘‘Ahem!” said I, and we found ourselves in the main 
reception room. 


“Tl take Pilsener, 
We adjourned. 


* 
* * 


The place was crowded. All sorts and varieties of 
critics were there. To the left of me I heard the 
Corbett-Mitchell match being discussed. At my back 
a man spoke softly of Cimabue, and wondered audibly 
if there was not some organic connection between 
the ballade and the Chant Royal. Then out of the 
bubble I heard Calvé’s name, theosophy, Grover Cleve- 
land and Bach suites. Then a furious argument be- 
tween two men broke out in front of me. Degas’ 
name was mentioned, and the words ‘‘ You are a 
fool,” followed by acrack from a fist, and then the 
crowd closed in and of course I saw Kaustic shaking 
that hand of his at an artcritic. It was all about 
the relative worth of the mural decorations of Puvis 
de Chavannes and the Primitives, and the drastic 
naturalism of Degas. Absurd place, the Calomel 
Club, but interesting. The supper Cathedral Chimes 
were heard, and we all moved upstairs. 


a 
* * 


It was a good supper. Plenty to drink and smoke, 
and conversation on every topic, ranging from Bud- 
dha to Brahms, and touching incidentally on Ibsen, 
Jeff Davis and oyster crabs. At 3 o'clock there 
wasn't a bad tempered man in the house, and then it 
was I began to notice the absence of Jetsam, Flotsam, 
Philkins, Slumpkins and a half dozen other fellows. 
What was up? Suddenly Kaustic arose, his white 
mane all tossed about and a thirsty look about his 
forehead. 

‘‘Order, gentlemen, order!’ After five minutes 
yelling the clans foregathered, and Kaustic spoke : 

‘‘T mean to propose no toasts. When we drink we 
drink to ourselves, for the motto of this club is, 
‘‘Selfhood;” but I am asked by the committee to beg 
your indulgence for the evening’s entertainment. 
Some of our fellow musical and critical blacklegs and 
burglars have prepared a little show, and your atten- 
tion is kindly solicited.” 

Kaustic sat down amidst a roar of voice and glass 
clinking. 


* 
* * 


Without any preliminary bell tinkling a curtain at 
the lower end of the supper room parted and dis- 
closed a neat little stage. On it sat ten colored 
gentlemen, as in a minstrel show with end men and 
interlocutor in the centre. It was great, and a shout 
smote the ceiling. The centre man opened the ball 
by saying: ‘‘Gentlemen, we propose to give you an 
illustration of real Gumbo music, and will prove to 
you why it is the true music of this country. I only 
ask that Mr. Florestan, if he is sober enough to sit 
up, will not be allowed to interrupt.” 

This made me mad, but I held my peace. 

With a joyous yell a chorus began with these 
words: ‘‘For we owe it all to Borax, to Borax, to 
Borax. We owe it all to Borax, and don’t forget the 
ax,” and then to my astonishment I noticed that one of 
the end men was playing the banjo in true African 
virtuoso style. Not only did he play it with his 
fingers, but with his feet, and the house rose at him 
when the vocal overture was ended. 

Who was it? 


* 
* * 


‘‘Now, Sambo,” said the centre man (who was 
Flotsam), ‘‘ what do you know about Gumbo music. 
Speak right up in meeting, child; don’t be afeered.” 

‘‘ Wagner, Beethoven and Bach,” said Sambo, roll- 





ing his eyes into the whites, ‘‘ were not as great as 








they would have been if they had used Gumbo 
themes. Just listen to this. It is Borax’s latest and 
he calls it ‘‘The Darkie’s Moon.” Then Jetsam, for 
it was Jetsam, to my horror, began asymphony on 
his banjo and sang in his rich nasal voice these 
words : 
De darkie’s moon am brack ; 
De white man’s sun is red ; 
De moon am full and so am I, 
And I'll go to hell on a sled. 

The music to this was indescribably weird. I saw 
an eclipsed moon, low, hanging like a black cotton 
ball in the horizon. In a grove of mangoes dark men 
and women embraced furiously as they danced to the 
tam-tam of strange instruments. Vertiginous music 
swirled about me and the coast of Africa faded away 
into thunderous applause. I awoke from the hyp- 
notism of Borax’s music and opened another pint 
bottle of white seal—St. Louis beer. 

* 9 * 

Jetsam had to give the song four times, and I heard 
it&fascinating rhythmic lilt hummed all about. ‘ Be- 
gad,” thought I, ‘‘there is something after all in this 
theory of Jetsam’s. Butis it Yankee?” More music 
from the chorus, a four voiced fugue for autoharp, 
banjo, mandolin and mezzo-basso was given, and the 
curtain was drawn. Immediately an immense clatter 
arose. Pros and cons were wrangled over, and of 
course Kaustic jabbed a man in the ribs who said 
Kus Gerker couldn't write an African symphony like 
Borax. I like Kaustic. 2 

* * 

Cries of ‘‘ Order” were once more heard, and we 
sat down and saw the stage again. This time it was 
empty, but only for a moment. Slumpkins in even- 
ing dress advanced to the front, and said in his in- 
sinuating voice : 

‘*Ladies and "— 

Cries of ‘‘ You're a liar! 
were heard. 

‘‘I beg your—your pardon,” said Slumpkins blush- 
ing, ‘‘ Fellow bandits.” ‘‘ Yah! ah! now you've got it,” 
Kaustic cried. 

Slumpkins put up his archiepiscopal hands depre- 
catingly and continued : 

‘‘I wish to say a few words to you on the subject 
of my investigations as to the psychical effect of 
music on the Irish and the lower animals.” I quickly 
grabbed Kaustic before he could fling a quart bottle of 
Apollinaris at poor Slumpkins. Kaustic is Irish, you 
know. 

‘I beg your pardon again,” said Slumpkins,” but 
the Irish being the most impressionable people in the 
world I fancied that you would care to hear something 
about my studies.” 

Cries of ‘‘Go on, go on!” 

‘“‘Iam no Lombroso as yet, but I have here a tabu- 
lated account of the effect of music on a group of 
Irish laborers who work at the aqueduct. I played 
for them Chopin, Schumann and Thomas Pearsall 
Thorne.” A low moan hummed around the tables, 
and here are few of the results which I hope to sub- 
mit to Signor Lombroso : 

‘*Phillibeg McBrougall, native of Ireland, County 
Clare, age thirty-one or perhaps forty-five—was not 
sure—sober, industrious, married.” ‘The first move- 
ment of the Pastoral sonata was played for him, and 
I asked him at the close, after waking him up, how it 
affected him. ‘‘Like a mixed ale party,” said he, in 
a drowsy voice. 

‘‘This was not satisfactory, but it was after all an 
impression. Then I tried a Chopin mazurka on 
Dennis Shea, age nineteen, profession, laborer, native 
of Ireland, County Antrim. He struck me twice dur- 
ing the performance, and otherwise exhibited great 
mental perturbation. 

‘‘He ought to have killed you,” said Kaustic ; but 
he was frowned down by the musical contingent 
present, who were mightily interested. The dra- 
matic gang were all asleep. 

Slampkins continued : ‘‘ But the most singular case 
was that of William O'Shaughnessy, age fifty-one or 
thereabouts. Hod carrier by profession; native of 
Ireland, County Tipperary. To him I played the 
great A minor Bach fugue, and when I finished I 
said: ‘‘ Now, my man, what did it make you think.” 
He looked uneasy and after some squirming he said: 
‘Well, to tell the truth, I thought your honor would 
make a mighty fine pickpocket.” 

Now, gentlemen, you see that music affects differ- 
ent people hailing from the same country in a differ- 
ent manner. My experiments with a Brahms sonata 


% 


Come off! Go home!” 


on a weasel prove to me that the otherlower animals ” 
—I couldn't hold him this time. 


Kaustic was on the 
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stage before I could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,” and was 
hammering his manin good shape. ‘‘Compare the 
Irish to lower animals, will you ?—take that, and that!” 
We pulled Slumpkins from under and sent him home 
inacab. Yet I'm fond of Kaustic. 


* 
* * 


Then came a lull. We were still thirsty, but we 
took matters leisurely. It was broadly hinted that 
there was another surprise in store for us and that 
the drama would get its innings. Welsh rabbits, 
looking like smeary symphonies in topaz, were 
served, and we ate like cannibals, demolishing at 
the same time every artistic reputation within reach. 
We clenched on the Melba-Calvé subject, and Aron- 
stein said that the only rhyme for Calvé was Salve, 
and all salve was good for ——. Then he was 
jumped on savagely by Flotsam, who was Wagnerian 
and hated the spaghetti in music. ‘‘ Parsifal,” said 
he, ‘‘is worth all your Bach, Beethoven and Mozart ; 
as for Chopin, he should have worn corsets and his 
music be confined to kindergartens.” This made me 
hot. 

‘‘Flotsam,” said I, ‘‘you remind me of the man 
who tried to pull himself over the fence with his 
bootstraps. You think that Wagnerism is the end 
all, be all of creation and is the key to all the 
enigmas of the universe. Now, Mascagni ——” 

‘‘There, boys, what did I tell you about Florestan ? 
chuckled Flotsam. ‘‘When he drinks he raves, 
when he writes he raves, when he talks he raves.” 

‘*You'll never rave thus,” quoth I in a savage 
humor, ‘‘ because you can’t write and you can’t talk, 
even if you can swill.” I know that this was impolite, 
but my pride was hurt. Oil was cast on the troubled 
waters by Kaustic affably remarking: ‘‘ You're all a 
pack of asses. You pretend to criticise what you 
really know nothing about. Now, one of my plays is 
worth volumes of your critical rubbish. Have a drink 
with me.” This shifted the quarrel, but as we were all 
secretly afraid of Kaustic’s personal prowess we took 
the drink. " 


. 7 


Well, about 4:30, after an injunction to be still, as a 
curious conceit was to be enacted, the lights were 
slightly lowered and the curtains parted once more. 
Struldbug, the dramatic critic of the ‘‘ Daily Bulge,” 
came forward and said that he would give us a bit of 
symbolism of his own manufacture. He had studied 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Croisy, Le Jeune, Du Vigne, La 
Gare, Sudermann, Nordmann, Mer-de-Main and others 
of the new group of dramaticimpressionists, and had 
come to the conclusion that Maeterlinck was on the 
right track, and that the thrill, the elemental quiver, 
was the highest expression of the dramatic verities. 
He therefore asked us to listen patiently to his little 
etching in words which he had named ‘“‘ The Voices.” 

, ted 

Struldbug disappeared and the stage became black. 
The lights were almost turned down in the room and 
we sat open mouthed for the new thrill. It came. 
Instead of dramatis persone the author used voices 
of five varying timbres. We saw naught, but heard 
shivering tones, sinister tones, sad voices that uttered 
strange sentences. Speech had different meanings 
when separated from humanity, when disassociated 
from vision. Voices floating as if in void struck a 
chill on all, and Struldbug’s grim power was tacitly 
acknowledged, We heard duologues, solos, trilogues, 
speech merged into mere sound, and when sobbing, 
sinister, velvety sobbing arose Aronstein became 
hysterical and cried aloud like Oswald Alving in 
‘*Ghosts :” 

‘‘Give me the sun, mother! 
was given some absinthe. 


I want the sun!” He 


* 
x * 

What thrilled tis so passionately, | wonder? It was 
the strangeness of the art, surely not the text. Here 
is a specimen : 

‘‘Have you the price?” a warm baritone voice 
said. 

‘*T have "—a tenor. 

‘‘Let us go’’—in unison. 

‘‘Oh wait; wait, go not alone!” wailed a soprano. 

‘We won't; we'll go together "—in unison. 

Mocking laughter. 

‘Will they ever come back?”—contralto. 

‘‘T know not how "—soprano. 

‘*Full "—unison. 

‘* Alas, why did we not go? ”"—duo. 

Much of this sort, and more, too, of darkling sus- 
picions, morbid hiccoughs of the soul. The ego was 
led naked to the altar and psychically spanked. 

We all sat lost in wonder. Slowly the darkness on 
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the stage became curiously shot through with purple 
flecks, shreds of gold, and the whole grew sun smit- 
ten. A rosy light burst into music, and a chorus of 
eunuch-like voices filled the interstices of our cranial 
chambers. And the Calomel Club slumbered, and 
awoke not until the afternoon sky was aflame with 
the sunset of another day. 











Modjeska’s * Magda.” 

ELENE Modjeska (Countess Bozenta) is a 
very great artist and a courageous woman. She 
gave us last week at the Fifth Avenue Theatre an English 
version, a bad one, of Hermann Sudermann’s unpleasant 
play, ‘‘ Heimath,” which she calls ‘‘Magda.” Modjeska’s 
art carries the play to a successful finish, as her support, 

with one or two exceptions, is mediocre. 

The charm of this Polish woman is perennial. She 
looks about twenty-five years old, and the old subtle grace, 
the exquisite voice timbre, the haunting poetic eyes she 
still retains. Her command of stage illusion is tremendous, 
and at times she creates the impression that she is giving 
us furtive peeps into her own life, so natural and unfeigned 
are her methods. There is some glamour inherent in the 
temperament of Polish artists. We see it in the De Reskés, * 
in Paderewski, in Modjeska, and we remember it in Henri 
Wienawski. Chopin doubtless had it, and so had Bogumil 
Dawison, the great actor. It isa supple, fascinating hyp- 
notism which the artists of this nationality exert, and we all 
feel its spell, its mastery. * 

¥ 





* 

Modjeska is no longer a young woman, but what 
young woman on our stage could have given us the many 
sided ‘‘ Magda,” with her bursts of temper, her idolatrous 
love for music, her self will, arrogance, petulancy, gene- 
rosity, impatience of restraint, sensuality, maternal lové 
and intensity of temperament? 


+ 
* * 


Modjeska did all this. She was ‘‘ Magda,” and 
while the selfishness, even cruelty of the girl was repellent, 
the picture enthralled you by its literalness, its numerous 
cunning touches, its vraisemblance. Ah! she is an admira- 
ble artist, Modjeska, and the days of her usefulness on the 
stage are far from being spent—only I do wish she would 
surround herself with stronger people. 


- 
* * 


‘*‘Heimath,” or ‘‘ Magda,” is familiar to the lovers 
of the German drama. It is not so repulsive in theme as 
‘*Gefallene Engel,” nor is it as strong as ‘‘ Die Ehre,” but 
it contains several striking situations, and lo and behold! 
we get once more the two sisters—the home body and the 
bohemian. We are becoming acquainted with the types, 
for we got it in ‘‘ The Sisters,” and recently in ‘ Poor 
Girls.” The domesticated girl is a bore ; her sister is usual- 
ly an unmitigated nuisance. But the subject is an alluring 
one for dramatists with the sociological bee in their bonnets, 
and Sudermann has gone to great lengths in his exposition 


of the theme. * 
* oa 


On the technical side ‘‘ Magda” falls far below 
Ibsen's work both in construction and character delineation. 
The threads are not woven closely and the development is 
halting at times and by no meanscomplete. There is much 
talking of a polemical character, as if Sudermann was deter- 
mined to air his doctrine of individualism. Now, I don’t 
object to that sort of thing so it does not degenerate into 
prosy preaching, as.it undoubtedly does in this play. Take 
What a bore, 
of 


for example the clergyman, ‘‘ Dr. Weber.” 
what atiresome bore! He is the ‘‘ Deus ex machina” 
the piece, and yet you are so glad when he leaves the 
scene. Little wonder that ‘‘ Magda” refused to marry him ; 
indeed all the people of that little bustling, busy-body town 
must have told heavily on her impressionable nerves. I 
pity ‘‘ Magda ;” pity on account of her dull ‘‘ Heimath,” on 
account of her irascible, narrow-minded father, on account 
of the hideous ‘‘ Councillor Ven Keller” who ruined her. 


* 
* * 


Sudermann utterly fails to convince one (if indeed 
he attempted to do so) of the lilies and languors of virtue. 
Much more seductive is his portrayal of the roses and rap- 
tures of vice. ‘‘ Magda” is a supremely interesting wo- 
man. The whole lot who surround her are horribly tire- 
some and melancholy. If Sudermann attempted to point a 
moral or adorn a tale he has failed, as he proves beyond 
peradventure that to go your own sweet way in this world, 
even if you linger in the primrose path of dalliance, is far 
better than adhering to the rocky road of the domestic vir- 
tues and goodness in the mass. 


« 
* ~~ 


To be sure, the English translation is bad, and the 

acting of it was as a whole badly done. 
* * ok 

Iam very tired of rectors and pastors who exhort 
and expound to the weak and erring sinners about them. 
‘‘Pastor Manders,” in ‘‘ Ghosts,” is also an ecclesiastical bore; 
but his character is an integral inthe drama. Suderman 
attempted to do something of the same sort with * Dr. 
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Weber,” but he only succeeded in building for us a saint in 
pantaloons who would have gone wrong if hard pressed by 
‘‘Magda.” He is an officious saint, too, and is continually 
leading members of the family on and off the stage, and in 
one instance prevents a bloody scrimmage. But oh ! his 
monotonous reiteration and the maddening air of meekness 
He carries a chip of virtue on his 
Little wonder he 


and humility he wears. 
shoulder asa sort of standing challenge. 
His celibacy on her account need 
It was too absurd, and savored of 
hypocrisy Yet she 
suaded to remain, and that leads us to the core of the 
piece. Why did Magda come home and why did she re- 
main there more than a half hour? for she is a clever girl, 
with the world has rubbed off all of her 
Why, Mr. Sudermann ? 


* 
* om 


He offers one key to the enigma 
She knew that she should not 


exasperated ‘‘ Magda.” 
her. 
It should have goaded her into flight. 


not have touched 


per 


per 


whose attrition 


parochial notions 


Magda’s wilful- 
ness, her perversity have 
gone home. She went at first because she wished to show 
that she had triumphed during her twelve years’ absence, 
and then ina more melting mood she felt creeping over 
her memories of her the incident of the 
closed carriage at the house of her father shows her nature 
We must not forget that her 


childhood, and 


light. 


She left home twelve years before the 


in a most favorable 
is a sad 
es, because her father wished her to marry the 
She 
achieved success as an operatic singer, first having a disa- 
sode with Von Keller, a sneaking, time serving 
in the 


story one 
curtain ris 


identical rector, Dr. Weber. went on the stage and 


et 
I 

who afterward becomes Privy Councillor 

A child has been born 


greeable 
fellow, 

very town where her father lived. 
to Magda, but its father knew not of its existence; indeed 
he had forgotten all about the girl herself until reminded 
by a visit to her father’s, and then meeting her in the per- 
son of a great singer who was a visiting guest at the local 
musical festival 

* , * 

‘‘Magda” is received at first with hesitation by her 
father, who is supposed to typify the old order. He is sus- 
picious of her wealth and position, and cannot forget that she 
once disobeyed him. The shock of this disobedience gave 


tr 


him a slight stroke of paralysis and temporarily affected 


his mind. But, thanks to the rector, whose virtuousness is, 
to use a Gallic expression, odorous, he regains his health, 
mental! and physical, and also his narrow, harsh, provincial 
way of regarding life. In the army he was a martinet ; at 


home he is kindly and tractable until his will is crossed, 
and then he rages and fumes like most men, and one trait 
at least which he possesses in abundance he has bequeathed 
to his daughter—obstinacy 


* 
* * 


The meeting twixt father and daughter is very 
cleverly handled and the fina 


l interviews very strong. 
is the sort 
shame she brought upon his honor. Honor, forsooth! and 
I wager you well that when he was a gay young blade he 

But the masculine code 
of honor is so absurd that he forgets all this, and 


seduced daughters of other men. 
fearing 
the stain (?) on his petty escutcheon, the small talk of his 
neighbors, the harm that might ensue if the story should 
influence the matrimonial chances of his other daughter, he 
becomes maddened and threatens to kill Magda if she does 
not marry Von Keller. Magda before this has encountered 
Von Keller and a very strong scene has ensued, and her 
father’s suspicions are aroused and confirmed by the 
guilty behavior of Von Keller. 


& 
* * 


The interview between the former lovers is excel- 
lent, and here Modjeska showed her versatility. She was 
sarcastic, sardonic, ironic, bantering, wrathful, and finally 
furious at the worldly and cowardly behavior of the fellow 
who scenting money and popularity offered to marry her, 





He | 
f aman who would kill a daughter for the | 





but would not acknowledge the child to the world—his | 


puny world. She refuses him with scorn, and it is the sub- 
sequent scene with her father which so enrages that poor 
that he tries to shoot her, and instead brings on a 
fatal stroke of paralysis. If the curtain could only have 
fallen here and with ‘‘ Magda” screaming for help, and the 
harsh knocking at the door (for the father has locked all 
the doors), some effect would have been produced. But 
the family get in, and then begins the usual banal snivel 
The dying man 1s asked by 
The rector 


man 


of the theatrical death scene. 
all to forgive ‘‘ Magda,” who faints at his feet. 
also talks the usual rubbish, and for the life of me I could 
not help thinking that a primer entitled ‘‘ How to Converse 
would have been the proper thing to 1n- 
It would have simplified matters 


with Paralytics ” 
troduce at this juncture. 
and made the author's meanings clearer. 


* 
* * 
‘‘ Magda ” is not forgiven and you feel glad over it, 


You can picture her after the funeral packing up bag 


and box and in company with her parrot, her maid, her | 


courier and her young pianist, speeding from the wretched 
little town of her birth with its old maid aunt, lachrymose 
sister, silly stepmother and absurd rector. 
father to his grave because she said when he urged her to 


She drove her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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marry the official lout Von Keller, ‘‘ How do you know 
that you have the right to burden this man with me? Are 
you sure that he is the only one in my life?” 


x 
x * 


Yet somehow I received the impression that 
‘* Magda” would get over it all and live happily for her art 
and her child. Her father was ridiculous in his persistency 
in asking if she were pure. A French father would never 
have displayed the bad taste of ‘‘ Major Schubert.” 


* 
* x 


Mojeska’s ‘‘ Magda” is primarily an artist. All the 
emotions of her nature are diverted into the channel of 
art. I can well fancy her playing before an audience ex- 
cited by her realistic interpretations of emotional life. 
She no doubt garnered up for artistic life the painful im- 
pressions she received at the house of her father. 


* 
*% * 


But why did she remain as long as she did? Prob- 
ably to allow Sudermann a chance for the motive of his 


play. * 
* * 


‘‘Magda” is very artificial, very insincere, quick to 
respond to an emotional titillation, but selfish to the core 
and sensual. Her scene after her bath and at breakfast 
gives you a glimpse, and doubtless there has been one too 
many in her life. Modjeska was the spoiled child of the 
stage to perfection, and she ran the complete gamut of ex- 
pression with her consummate art and pantomime. 


* 
* * 


The play was not done justice to, Otis Skinner, as the 
father works very hard, but not to much purpose, although 
his intelligence and training counted for much. The old 
maid aunt was very happily done by Hannah Sargent, who 
caught the exact note of acridity, self-conceit and tyrannical 
authority which we find in this character in German home 
life. She made a strong impression. Mr. Kyle wrestled 
with ‘‘Rector Dr. Weber,” but was very wooden. I 
cannot blame him. A fat, sly servant maid was well done 
by Pamela Keith. The ‘‘ Councillor,” taken by Mr. R. 
Peyton Carter, was miscast. He aroused laughter, and at 
the most unseemly moments. As a whole, the play sug- 
gested the consistency of unleavened dough, and its mo- 
tives became fatiguing on account of Sudermann’s heavy 
touch, and also on account of the absence of atmosphere in 
the translation and interpretation. I came away rejoicing 
in Modjeska’s delicate finished art and fuming at stage 
preachers of all sorts, and longing for the breezy highlands 
of Shakespeare. 

Sudermann spends so much labor on the mere transcript 
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Color Audition. 
LONDON, January 17, 1804. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

N Tue Musicat Courier of December 21, 1893, 
| Miss Alma Powell writes on vocal method from a stu- 
dent’s point of view, and says: ‘‘ I am sure there cannot be 
but one method—that is, but one way in which the voice is 
produced properly.” At the present day there is no estab- 
lished method. Masters of the so-called Italian, German 
and French schools produce singers whose vwices are as 
varied as the colors of the rainbow. When we hear the 
pupils of Vannucini or Vannini, Stockhausen or Renner, 
Randegger or Shakespeare, Sbriglia or Faure, we cannot 
say this pupil is of the Italian school, that of the German, 
and another of the French. No two of these masters 
would turn out voices more unlike in production than those 
of Plangon and Edouard de Reszké, and yet they are both 
pupils of Sbriglia. This is also true of Melba and Eames, 
who are pupils of Marchesi. 

But why multiply comparisons ; they only serve to show 
the absence of a method. The so-called development of 
the voice to-day is a desperate struggle to push, pull or 
drive it into supposed proper channels. It does not correct 
bad habits and re-establish the first principles of tone pro- 
duction, thus making a foundation for proper development. 
This would take a longer time and also demand more apphi- 
cation on the part of the student thansis usually expended 
in preparation to sing. There is another factor which 
unites with improper development in securing unsatisfac- 
tory results in singing. Itis the heterogeneous combina- 
tion which makes up the singing profession. It is a refuge 
for many who are suddenly left upon their own resources 
or who have failed in other pursuits. This class, utterly 
incompetent to receive or impart a method, is lowering the 
standard faster than intelligent masters and students can 
raise it. Where are the thousands who study at home and 
abroad every year? When we have masters who are eager 
enough in the pursuit of knowledge to get out of the 
grooves into which they are wedged, students who are will- 
ing to devote as many years as they now do months to 
study, and an appreciative public able to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, then we shall enter upon a new era in voice 
production, and posterity will not repeat our question: 
‘* Where are the thousands who study but never sing?” 

We await a method. We await masters who will so 
systematically develop the voice that we shall have from 








all singers similar results, modified of course by the size 
and shape of chest, larynx, pharynx, mouth and head. We 
must have ease, power, purity and endurance ; four essen- 
tialelements. These elements of tone production are gen- 
erally recognized, but until they are a// incorporated into 
one method the student must make the most of those em- 
ployed in his instruction. Color audition (not the associa- 
tion of the z¢za of color with tone but the sensatzon of color 
caused by the sound waves) is now being used as a guide 
in the development of the voice and with it we hopeina 
few years to re-establish the lost art of song. 
GrorGce R,. Tuorp. 
The Family Circle Again. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
January 26, 1804. 
READ inthe current issue of your invaluable 
paper an article on the ‘‘ Family Circle.” I prefer it 

myself for a great many reasons and chiefly for the amuse- 
ment afforde’—if alone, in listening to the conversations 
which buzz around on all sides, and to which it is absolutely 
impossible to turn a deaf ear. Ata recent Sunday night 
concert I had the dire misfortune to be half an hour too 
soon, and having nothing to do, I looked at a music book I 
had with me; but do as I would, I could not keep the sound 
of three young men’s voices out of my ears, who sat di- 
rectly behind me. Every alternate minute such expres- 
sions would be heard, ‘‘ Powerful voice,” ** noise, and noth- 
ing but noise ;” ‘‘ High F in alt. without a quiver of her 
face.” It was no use; I closed my book and (beg pardon) 
devoutly listened. 
First Young Man—‘‘ Well, I never did care for Wagner.” 
Second Young Man—* That is because you admire singing 
That great man wrote for orchestra, not for 


only. 
voice alone.’ 

Second Young Man (to third young man)—‘‘Say, Fred, 
you have heard so many operas, tell us which—in 
your opinion—are the three greatest operas you have 
heard ?” 

Fred—‘t Unquestionably ” (with emphasis) ‘‘‘ Faust,’ ‘ Lo- 
hengrin’ and ‘ Trovatore,’ and judging by the 
packed houses these operas get I think it’s the uni- 
versal opinion that they are the greatest ever writ- 
ten.” 

Second Young Man—* Where do you leave ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhduser,’ and all the other 
works of that high order?” 

Fred—‘‘ I've heard every opera given in New York vity 
since 1885 with one or two exceptions, and if ‘ Wag- 
ner’ did not write ‘ Lohengrin’ I would not go two 
steps out of my way to hear any of his other works. 

First Young Man—‘‘ Nor me either.” 

Second Young Man (in very high key)—‘t But he did not 
write ‘‘ Fidelio,” and his other works, as you see, 
rouse the greatest enthusiasm the world over, but 
never mind that. Who are the three greatest 
singers?” 

Fred—‘'‘ Marcella Sembrich,’ 
mann.’” 

Second Young Man—‘t Some more men 

Fred—‘' ‘ Tamagno,’ * Ed. De Reské,’ and ‘ Del Puente." 
* * * * * *& * * cm 7” 

The first notes of the orchestra's opening piece saved me 

from losing my senses. Truly, D. J. A., 

A four years’ reader. 


‘Patti’ and ‘Lilli Leh- 


” 


A Lillie Berg Pupil in Oratorio. 
RS. CARRIE FLORENCE CHAMBERLIN 
from Massachusetts, has recently made a hit in 

singing oratorio at sacred concerts in various towns in 
Massachusetts. The Pittsfield paper says: ‘‘ A high so- 
prano, who at once won the fullest favor of the audience, 
was Mrs. Florence Chamberlin. Mrs. Chamberlin sang 
Handel’s ‘ Rejoice Greatly." She proved that she has a 
perfect conception of the rendering of oratorio, having 
strength of tone, grandeur and spirit expressive of religious 
feeling and carefully accented delivery. Her singing was 
of artistic quality seldom heard in Pittsfield. Her growth 
in singing is constant and she has made clear that she has 
genius and that it is brilliant, rare and undoubted. In all 
she does the genius of artistic training is apparent. Mrs. 
Chamberlin is a pupil of Miss Lillie Berg, of New York, so 
much sought by professional singers for the most improved 
vocal culture.” 

The Dalton paper writes: ‘‘In spite of the inclement 
weather a fine audience filled the Methodist church 
Wednesday evening, when the church choir gave a much 
anticipated concert. The clever management knew that 
to have the church and gallery crowded with eager listen- 
ers it was only necessary to have it known beforehand 
‘that Mrs. Chamberlin is going to sing.’” 


The Nessler Monument.—tThe design of the 
Strassburg sculptor, Marzolff, has been selected for the 
monument to Nessler, to be erected in that city. It repre- 
sents the bust of the composer, twice as large as life, on a 
pedestal, ornamented by a lyre and laurel wreath, bearing 
the dates of his birth and death, It will be placed in the 


Orangery, 
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A STIISy 


Sauter, danser, taire des tours 
Et boire vin blanc et vermeil, 
Et ne rien faire tous les jours 
Sont les faits d’un fol non pareil. 














Lass! voulez- 
A qui le coeur ne fait que soupirer, 
Laissés chanter celui qui se contente 
Et me laissés mon seul mal endurer ! 
2 chansons frangaises de 
ROLAND DE LASSUS, 1520-1504. 


vous gu’une personne chant 








IKE an iron harness ona butterfly is this in- 
tense and sincere love of the ancient and severe in 
music by Parisians. It is vain to attempt to make foreign- 
ers realize the serious musical feeling in Paris. It 1s a 
revelation each day. One comes here prepared for an illu- 
sion skirt and opera bouffe, and finds them Bach mad! 
You go tothe ‘‘ Barbier de Seville” at the Opera Comique 
and you find a lukewarm reception of the sensuous fire- 
works by a sparse company. Go toa barn of a music hall 
in a side street of a side quarter and you find the place 
packed from floor to ceiling, curtain calls, rapturous ap- 
plause, ovations for the ‘‘ Chanteurs de Saint Gervais,” 
whose specialty is the Bach Cantate ! 

This is no novelty, no affectation, no fad. They regard 
you with great Angora cat eyes if you demand when and 
by whom was this movement started. It is here as our 
patriotism is with us. It is a real sincere art excitation 
based on abstract and undraped musical truth, the result of 
generations of art thought. 

That this should be so is a revelation of the complex 
Gaulois nature undreamed of by superficial observers. 
Even if it is the result of conscientious training, the instinct 
for that training must have had its spring in national tem- 
perament. Combined with the extreme childishness, the 
woridliness and the concentrated passion of the race it 
makes a study for the philosopher. 

That it is serious is proved by the sacrifice made in all 
directions by its votaries and their absorbed satisfaction in 
its results. It is the feeling of Palissy for his Pottery, of 
Froébel for his kindergarten, of Horace Mann for the 
public school. It neither gives nor receives flattery. It 
thinks not of money but of work. It follows not after 
Greatness, but the impulse to do which results in Greatness. 
Some are rich because born rich, or because their work 
has come in demand. All are not great, because success is 
an aggregation of circumstances of which merit is but one 
element. 

The French rejection of all material not specially en- 
dowed, the crucial tests of accomplishment which neither 
bribe nor flattery can touch, the strict adherence to the 
master minds as standards, and above all the staying at 
home and utilizing national environment, the absence of 
the roaming, nomadic instinct, which is evidence of the 
crude, curious, superficial, unresourceful nature—these are 
the things which have conspired to foster that ideal instinct, 
individuality, strength of art standard, around which musi- 
cal leaders of all nationalities are forced to flock in order 
toestablish their own reputations. 

For the pride of the organ loft contingent be it said that 
to organists belongs much of this honor. The organ 
as an instrument being a master link between the material 
and spiritual natures, with Bach its master exponent, it is 
but natural this should be so. 

Among the leaders in this line must be named Lemmens, 
who was the teacher of both Widor and Guilmant ; César 
Franck, Gabriel Pierné’s professor ; Chauvet, the former 
revered organist of La Trinite ; Widor, Guilmant, Dubois, 
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Gigout, Dallier, Pierné, and now young Ch. Bordes, of 
Saint Gervais, the most fervid apostle of them all, as re- 
corded in last week’s CourIERr. 

The concert of the ‘‘ Chanteurs de Saint Gervais” was 
the most jubilant success. On the way to the dark bare 
hall where the concert was to be held, filled with sympathy 
for the earnest musician, one felt like inviting every one 
on the way to go fill up the seats for his encouragement. 
Behold, on arriving, there was scarcely room to enter. 
The house was crowded to the last gallery seat, all in wrapt 
and expectant attention. 

M. Bordes (pro. Bawrd) divested of overcoat and muffler, 
looked younger than ever in his evening suit. Guilmant, 
Diemer, Warmbrodt, tenor; Sureau-Bellet, basso; Mme. 
Deschamps, Jehin, contralto; Mlle. Eléonore Blanc, so- 
prano, and two soloists of violoncello and horn assisted. 
The executants, one hundred in number, were massed on 
the stage, the singers in the centre, a border of orchestra 
on either side. About one-third of the singers were 
women, who, according to a peculiar order here (including 
even female harpists of orchestra), were dressed in black, 
giving them an aged and uncoquettish appearance that is 
good for work but bad for pleasure. The soloists were 
en grande toilette, as with us. 

The program consisted of two Cantates d'Eglise, of 
J.-Séb. Bach, ‘‘ Reste avec nous, voici tomber la nuit ” 
(Bleib bei uns denn es will Abend werden), and ‘‘ Tout 
selon la volonté de Dieu seul ” (‘* Alles wie Gottes willen”). 

The first consisted of Choeur; air d’alto with English 
horn (a delicious oboe-like instrument) ; choral varié with 
violoncello piccolo; recitatif de basse; air de tenor and 
choral. The second had cheeur, récitatif, arioso et air 
d’alto, recitatif de basse, air de soprano and choral. 

That English horn with the voice in Bach melody was 
like a human dove pleading with a soul not to leave this earth 
for heaven. The chorals were like the triumphant march 
of bands of human souls, backs turned upon earth, all ma- 
terial feeling conquered, tramping upward toward the 
spiritual plane. Their enthusiastic reception by the au- 
dience made me think of Widor’s remark in the Conserva- 
toire about their being ‘‘ very gay.” 

Between the cantates a Bach concerto in ‘‘ fa” for piano, 
two flutes and orchestra was given. The people went 
perfectly wild over this, and M. Louis Diemer, who is Con- 
servatoire pianist and a great idol here, had a regular ova- 
tion. The piano part was preponderant, not in noise 
certainly, but in exquisite fitness impossible to describe. 
Diemer played with the prim simplicity of a dainty lady 
putting pinsin a pincushion. I could not but imagine the 
bravado bravado florishioso with which a German or 
American professor would have executed the same work. 
What flinging of hands and bending of body there would 
have been! 

Guilmant at the grand organ displayed, without seeming 
to, the large conception and infinite strictness to detail 
that are his. He, with the singers and pianist, was called 
out again and again, and no one applauded the others with 
greater gusto than he. 

The French songs of the sixteenth century by Roland 
Lassus and Clement Janequin, for chorus without accom- 
paniment, were weird, quaint, old-timey, with exquisite 
weaving of harmony and pastoral simplicity of sentiment. 
Tha imitation battle, ‘‘La Bataille de Marignau,” was 
droll in the extreme, and at the same time artistically con- 
sistent. See this sample of the words: 


Vom... pati pata, vom... 
Farirarirarira 
La la la 
France! 
Courage, 

Donnez des horions! 
Chipe chope pa ta pan 
A mort! 
Courage... 
Trique traque... 
Zin zin zin... 
Ils sont perdus, 
Ils sont confus ; 
Prenez courage : 
Frappez, tuez! 
Chipe chope... 
lis sont rompus! 
Ils sont défaits!... 
Victoire ! 

- Tout e ferlore, 
Victoire 
Au noble roi Frangois! 


by Gott, descampir ! 


If ever any worker received reward for his labor it was 
M. Bordes this ee The nd oe od did not seem able to 
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express their appreciation. They bravod and cheered, 
called his praise, thanked him; and the gentle dignity with 
which he bowed under the storm of applause spoke noth- 
ing of the martyr-like endurance that had led up to this 
point. ‘‘For of such is the kingdom of Art!” 

Still, after all, this sort of music must have preparation 
before popularity. Here it was at its best, the selections 
made for special attractiveness. Though marked by 
boundless musical beauty in parts, the attractiveness is of 
a spiritual, mystical character, depending much upon pecu- 
liarity of form and construction for its appeal. In Ger- 
many one would expect a furore over it. In Paris it is one 
of the surprises of the constantly surprising conditions of 
Parisian life. 

I wonder how many New York choirmasters are in 
touch with this subject of ancient music! Mr. Pecher, of 
the Cathedral, I know is, for it was from him I first heard 
the name of Palestrina. I think they are at St. Francis 
Xavier. It would be well for those who have not to make 
it something of a study, as it is destined to become a 
power. eee 

Yes, the Colonne concerts at ‘‘ The Grand” have been 
discontinued, but not from lack of musical appreciation, 
but through force of disadvantageous circumstances. 
First of all, this was but an experiment and must not be 
confounded with the regular ‘‘ Chatelet” series, with 
which this eminent director is identified. It was a venture 
and not wisely tried. 

In the first place the hall was kept cold as charity. Paris 
in winter is the most cheerlessly cold of places, by lack of 
national coal, and of cold intense enough to force the 
people to use enough of that which is imported. But there 
are a few times when the Frenchman must have his 
‘‘chaleur ;” one of them is after his wine and his dinner, 
when he sits down to be entertained. 

Again, the music was out of place, being such as belongs 
o ‘‘ Holy Week,” while this is the opening of the real Paris 
which may be ‘‘ weak” enough but is by no 
means ‘‘ holy.” As shown above, religious subjects fitly 
administered may be received with fervor here, but a 
Frenchman is not in humor for the intrusion of ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalen” when occupied with his ‘‘ Delilah.” He is 
artistically indisposed. When settled down for a season of 
enjoyment he is not going to have his imagination dis- 
turbed by suggestions of Faustly Damnations even for a 
Colonne! And so he stayed away. 

Colonne was a violinist with Pasdeloup when that great 
director made his orchestral impression in Paris. His 
work is said to be characterized by warmth and sentiment, 
while that of Lamoreux is ‘‘ glacial perfection.” People 
who hear you praise both say, ‘‘Ah, you should have 
heard Pasdeloup !” as we say, ‘‘ Ah, but Damrosch pére ! ” 

He has about 100 men, all first-class artists. So great is 
the honor of association that recompense is not large, and 
I believe débutants are even willing to pay for the privi- 
lege of appearing as soloists among them. They are paid 
from 16 frs. to a possible but rare 100 frs. a concert, which 
includes three rehearsals a week (with the concert), each 
one lasting from 9 a. M. till 12 and often 1o’clock. Many of 
the men living within two hours’ time of the rehearsal you 
see have but little of the week left after the ‘‘ honor” is 
secured. The contract is signed for two years. For ad- 
mission all must pass a severe examination before a ‘‘ jury,” 
even when possessing first prize medals, merit and experi- 
ence. There are many young men among them, but all must 
be endowed. For instance, one of the youngest of the first 
violinists, Jean-Jacques Mathias, scarcely twenty-three, is 
already highly regarded both as executant and composer. 
At fourteen he was a favorite of Pasdeloup, and passed 
the Colonne examination with éclat. With two Conserva- 
toire medals, he is an earnest and able teacher, with a 
‘*cours ” in violin instruction, 1n addition a class of private 
pupils ; plays at soirées and religious fétes, and writes suffi- 
ciently well to have his work spoken favorably of by the 
critical Parisian press, and executed by such men as 
Philipp, Gaston Courras, &c. 

A beautiful melody upon the words of Victor Hugo, 
‘J'eus toujours de l'amour,” ‘‘ L’Angelus” and ‘‘ Gaieté” 
for piano, and ‘‘ Le Réve,” an exquisite romance for violin, 
are among his popular ‘‘ ceuvres.” 

M. Mathias speaks with te of the one Colonne con- 


‘* season,” 
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cert which Gounod himself directed, when ‘‘ Gallia,” with 
chorus and solis, ‘‘Hymne a St. Cecile” and ‘‘ Stanza to 
Sappho” were given. The burden of his speech to the men 
was ‘‘In order to play my creation you must study your- | 
elf into the frame or condition of mind in which I was 
when I wrote it. It is otherwise impossible!” He was 
ineffably kind and courteous with the musicians, thanking 
them over and over for their patience and comprehension. | 
By the way, the family tomb of Gounod, without pomp 
or ornament, is within five minutes’ walk of M. Mathias’ 
lovely home, in the peaceful pastorale symphony of Parisian | 
juarter ‘‘ Auteuil,” where birds sing the year round, and 
echoes converse at every hour of the day. | 
Tue PARis CONSERVATOIRE. 
ld interpret my creation, you must study and reflect 








iwou 
the frame or condition of mindin which I was when I | 
CHARLES GOUNOD. | 


yourself int« 
wrote it. It 


Two subjects under lively discussion in connection with the 


is otherwise impossible.” 


Paris Conservatoire at present are of interest to Americans. | 
One a clamor for a more generous admission of strangers | 
to the school, the other a movement to set aside the primary | 
departments now existing, making it an institution devoted 
solely to advanced work. 

Heretofore but two foreigners have been admitted to 
each class, leaving a long line of grumbling aspirants aging | 
before the very door, for those in remain an indefinite time | 








according to requirement. There exists at present but | 

. . . } 
three departments that might with any justice be called | 
‘primary "—solfége, violin and piano, each advanced 


enough, goodness knows! to require qualifications of an un- 





usual order, natural and acquired. 
The demand for admission becoming larger and more im- 


perative with each season something must be done. 
Foreigners seem to forget, as I did till it was brough 
home to my mind, that the Paris Conservatoire is a nationa 
ported wholly by French art generosity. | 
why should amy strangers be admitted ? 


t | 
] 


institution, sup 
| 


The question arises, 


Why should French devote money drawn from her people 
to the art instruction of people abundantly able to educate 
themselves—America for instance? What right has her | 


art instinct to include ambitious non-paying 
Is it not wonderful that she should ad- 


enthusiastic 
foreign students 
mit two 

That strangers should fume over the restriction is as if 
guests at a family table should clamor that their friends 
The demand is for the admission of six in- 
It is suggested that strangers 


also be fed. 
tead of two in each class. 
would be willing to pay even for the privilege of the supe- 
Frugal | 


rior 


French are reflecting why would not this be a good idea, 


instruction to be found in the Conservatoire. 
and so the matter stands. 

Shame that great America should demand free lunches 
at such a tiny but excellent counter ! 

As to preparatory work, the demand for place is so great 
that space in the ancient building is limited, and it is said: 
‘* Let pupils be prepared for admission by private teachers, 





themselves pupils of the institution, acquainted with its | 
needs.” On the other hand, wise heads say: ‘‘ Where are 
we going to find this trained genius demanded by Conser- | 
vatoire admission? It must begin somewhere. Is it better 
that pupils should come to the institution musically de- 
formed or be trained up in the way they should go, under | 
the eye of the Conservatoire itself? Also, is not much ge- 
nius lost through the difficult admission?” 

Opinions differ, but one thing is certain; both questions 
will be settled for the best good of Art, not by the wink of 
a tiger's eye. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, 
and lyric, are the purposes of the Conservatoire. 


declamation, dramatic 
The in- 
struction is divided into nine sections : 

Solfége and musical theory. 

Harmony, organ and composition. 


Singing and lyric declamation. 


Piano and harp. 
Stringed instruments. 
Wind instruments. 


Ensemble classes. 

Reading aloud, diction and dramatic declamation. 

General history of music and drama. 

Solfége, which is music reading and harmony principle, 
is considered the basis of all musical development in France. 
As I understand it, this is something in the line that Miss 


| best for progress. 


lessons. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Kate Chittenden and Mr. A. R. Parsons have by their effi- 
cient method and earnest hearts been endeavoring to fol- 
low. Itis universal here. I make a special study of it in 
the Conservatoire next week, when I can tell better. 

Of the most important masters at present in the Con- 


| servatoire are : 


Harmony, organ, composition—Widor, Massenet, Dubois, 
Lavignac, Pessard, Tandow, Lenepveu. 

Pianoand harp—Delaborde, A. Duvernoy, Tissot, Diemer, 
De Beriot (son of De Beriot), Hasselman (harp). 

Violin, &e.—Marsick, Lefort, Garcin-Delsart. 

Flute—Taffanel. 

Hautbois—Gillet. 

Musical history 
guier. 

The dramatic section is taught by Got. Delaunay (Comédie 
Francaise), Worms and Maubart, and lyric drama by Bas- 
sine, Bax, Ed. Duvernoy, Taskin and Archard, of the Opéra 
Comique, and Geraudet, of the Opera. 

There are many other professors of lesser note. 

There are five piano classes, two for men, three for 
women, and five preparatory classes, similarly divided, 
into which none can enter after fifteen years of age; also 
two classes for special teaching of singers who play. 

There is one class in harp, four in violin, two in violon- 
cello, one in counterbass (none are admitted into the pre- 
paratory violin class after sixteen years of age), and there 
is a class for each of the solo wind instruments. 

There is an ensemble class, obligatory upon all vocal 
students ; an ensemble class for chamber music, obligatory 
upon all laureates of piano, wind and stringed instruments ; 
and the two lecture courses are obligatory upon music 
students of harmony and composition and all pupils of dra- 
matic and lyric classes. Lectures are given once a week. 

There four classes of solfége for singers and eight for in- 
strumentalists; three for men, five for women. There are 
six classes of written harmony ; one class for accompani- 
ment, including playing from a figured bass, from a given 
melody, from grand score and transposition at sight. One 
must be a member of the class in written harmony to be 
admitted to the class in accompaniment. 

There are three classes of composition, including counter- 
point and fugue, composition and instrumentation. There 
are eight classes of vocalization and song ; three classes of 
lyric drama, one for opéra, two for opéra comique. These 
pupils must also engage in diction and pose. Each class in 
lyric has a special instructor of réles. 

The dramatic classes are equally provided for. 

The teachers are divided into four classes, the incumbents 
receiving from $300 to $480 a year ; the deputy professors 
from $120 to $240 a year. Professors of composition receive 
$600 a year each. The latter give two lessons a week; the 
former three of two hours each. 

No one is admitted to the .Conservatoire before nine or 
after twenty-two years of age. Rare exceptions in case of 
unusual talent are made to this, however. Admission is on 
probation till after the first semi-annual examination. 

The director assigns pupils according to admission, and 
may change a pupil from one class to another if he think 
He can also admit without jury or meet- 
ing pupils to classes in solfége, technical piano work, com- 
position and harmony. After every semi-annual examina- 
tion he places in classes for opera and opéra comique those 
prepared to follow lyric declamation. 

Specially earnest pupils are admitted as auditors in classes 
to which they do not belong, but which would benefit them. 

None are admitted in solfége classes over thirteen years 
of age. No one can take at the same time solfége and har- 
mony, or harmony and composition. Without permission 
from the director no execution is permitted outside of the 
school by pupils. 

Foreign students are received by special authorization of 
the Minister. They are subject to the same rules and have 
all the privileges of national pupils. They are not admitted 
to competition till after two years’ study. 

Mothers of girl students are permitted to be present at 





Bourgault-Ducoudray and Marcel-Fou- 


There is a jury of admission for every section. Examina- 
tions last from October 15 to November 15. An ‘‘ Acte de 
naissance”” and a certificate of vaccination must accom- 
pany the demand. Foreigners must include a translation 
of their papers by some expert interpreter. 


For admission to classes of singing and instruments the 
candidate must play a composition of his own selection. (It 
would be wholly unwise to offer ‘‘ Promise Me,” or ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Post March,” however finely executed, as mentality 
counts for something, and a classic character is expected.) 
One is obliged also fo read a manuscript at sight. 

The time to find the difference in standard between the 
two countries is when some of our ‘‘ masterpieces” are of- 
fered for French consideration ! 

The committee of examipation is composed of members 
of the educational council, of six members chosen from 
among the incumbent professors and foreign artists in the 
school. Professors of classes cannot examine for their own 
classes. 

The councils of instruction are presided over by the 
French Minister, by the Director General of Beaux-Arts or 
by the director of the Conservatoire, M. Ambroise Thomas. 

There are for all classes semi-annual examinations, an- 
nual competitions and public exercises. Four of the latter 
are devoted to dramatic declamation. Students are obliged 
to take part, if so designated by the director. 

Pupils of preparatory classes are not admitted to compe- 
tition after eighteen. None can compete who have studied 
less than six months, nor can those who having made a 
début have been obliged to return for finish. Any pupil 
who has been studying three years without being appointed 
to competition is taken from the list, so are those who, hav- 
ing tried three times fail to receive a prize. Competitive 
examinations take placein July. 

The rewards are first prize, second prize, first accessit 
and second accessit. Students of composition compete at 
the Institute for ‘‘ Les grands prix de Rome.” 

A magnificent library and museum are connected with 
the Conservatoire. A peep into the former and at the titles 
of the volumes there would drive a Sylvestre Bonnard mad 
with book-passion. 

The laws of the Conservatoire are fixed as those of the 
Medes and Persians. Although the professorship emolu- 
ment is ridiculously small in our eyes, the honor with which 
it endows the incumbent gives him the power to become 
rich through private class prices. 

The Conservatoire building has been described in Tue 
MusicaL Courter, December 2 

You noticed the name of Delaborde among the Conserva- 
toire piano professors. Aside from being an artist, he is 
one with a most prodigious memory, in concert usually 
playing without program such pieces as may be asked for. 

Among the singers who have reflected glory on the Cén- 
servatoire are Carvalho, Isaac, Marie Sasse, creator of 
“* L’Africaine.” 

Of actresses their name is legion, beginning with the 
divine Sarah. ous 

Among the candidates for Gounod’s chair in the Académie 
des Beau-Arts are Jonciéres, Dubois, Gabriel Fauré, Pes- 
sard and Salvayre. I hope an organist may get it. Gounod 
had it some twenty years. Among his associates are Am- 
broise Thomas, Reyer, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Henri Dela- 
borde, secrétaire perpétuel; Verdi, Gevaert, Baron Alph. 
de Rotschild, Duc d’Aumale, Marquis de Chenneviéres, 
Géréme, Bouguereau, Signol, Falguiére and Barrias. 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts is but one of four great 
branches which together form the Institut de France, or 
Académie Frangaise. The other three branches are Belles 
Letters, Sciences and Moral and Political Science. Each 
is composed of forty members, who ballot for the new 
member, and each is divided into sections. 

Among the names may be found Renan, Rossignol, 
Schlulumberger, Gautier, Villemarqué, Rawlinson, Curtins, 
Schloering, Rauvier, Richel, Charcot, Brown-Séquard, 
Berthelot, De Lesseps, Bérenger Lévéque, Desjardins, 
Duc d’Aumale, Xavier, De Rémusat, Chambon, Glad- 
stone, Jules Simon, Garnier. 

In the Académie proper are the names of Camille Doucet, 
Alexandre Dumas, Taine, Renan, V. Sardou, Pasteur, De 
Lesseps, Pierre Loti, Emille Ollivier, Boissier, Ludovic 


Halévy, Meilhac and many other rare men whose names 
are not so familiar. And here is where r Zola does so 
long to get and cannot for the little black pack on his back. 
If I should attempt to give the prizes that stand in con- 
nection with this free educational monster it would make 
even the money laden head of our republic swim. 
And this is the Paris of opera bouffe and illusion skirt. 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


~ 
‘. 





Mme. FURSCH-MADI'S 


SCHOOL FOR SINGING AND THE 
LYRIC STAGE, 


120 East 60th Street, New York. 
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Beginners taken in Classes. Circulars on application. | 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburelle, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
J. Niedzielaki, B. Scharwenka, &c. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The American Contralto, 





| Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linps’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Snongrt, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s tour through America 








THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
| OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 


THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN. D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 


REV. JOSEPH GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 














Vienna Letter. 


VIENNA, January 17, 1894. 
FTER an absence of several years from 


Vienna David Popper, the imcomparable ’cello virtuoso | 


from Buda-Pesth, again appeared and gave aconcert on 
Monday, January 8, assisted by a very talented pianist, 
Camilla Brandeis, from Prague, and Margaret Petersen, 
soprano, who recently sang at Ethel Sharpe’s concert, with 
signal success. The enthusiasm which prevailed during 
the whole evening, must have been extremely gratifying to 
Popper, and showed that he is still the old time favorite 
among the music loving populace of this city. The hall 
was crowded with an attentive and very distinguished 
audience and the back part of the Bésendorfer Saal was 
filled with ‘cello scraping students of the Conservatory and 
other music schools. Popper opened the procedings with 
Brahms’ ’cello sonata, op. 38, and played it in company 
with Miss Brandeis, with dignity in conception and beauty 


of tone. His other solos were : 

ES ahaa tenddahs CURT Libtes 5. eben tees radees ..Bocherini | 
PO 6 6 Sins cc ctVinte cet edewsiN ds deceeVete Wei ctenvaes 

SRO E WGN. os ob vadecddaveccneedes cuddecesicevncddcee 
‘‘Herbstblume Reigen’’ from the suite “In the Forests”’.. Popper 
FS FE re 

Concert etude........... ‘ ee 

Adagio from 'cello concerto, Op. 120..........0cce cee ceeeenees Schumann 
PONE 6 did é daa ae Ki cin tS pbc dw hed dee 0 . Caived vs ob tbe cbibe seh bllde Popper 
tee TT er Tee Te eee chubert 
EN CR OOD, 5 a asic cabhtdccansvehsbageeinsgumlansad Popper 


In all of these selections the concertgiver proved the 
magnificent singing quality of his instrument, and an al- 


most incredible delicacy and grace of technical accomplish- 


ments, the latter especially noticeable in the original ‘* Vito” 
and ‘ Papillon.” 

Miss Brandeis accompanied Popper in his solos, and also 
contributed piano selections of Handel, Field and Liszt, play- 
ing naturally and technically most brilliantly. Miss Peterson 
again sang with unusual success, and has the advantage of 
being a very handsome young lady, 
future before her. 

She sang ‘‘ Mignon’s Romance ” 
Quelle, 


and Goldmark’s ‘‘ 


house eaee 

Alfred Griinfeld, who spent Christmas at home after his 
glorious tour through Russia, has again started on a trip 
through Germany, which opens January 15 in Berlin in the 
Bechstein Saal. 

His recital in Vienna comes off later in the season. 

*# en *# & 

The ‘‘ Societa Orchestrale,” of Rome, under the direction 
of E. Pinelli, recently performed for the first time Robert 
Fuch’'s First serenade for stringed instruments, op. 9, 
major. 

This charming composition was extremely well received, 
every movement being applauded. 


who has a bright | 
Die | 


” and had to respond to overwhelming applause with | 
a pretty little Danish folk-song, which brought down the 


| Prossi, all graduates of the Vienna Conservatory, gave their 


D |} 
| tist and teacher delighted her hearers to such an extent 


Considering that an audience in Rome usually is very re- | 


served, a success like this one must surely be considered 
complete. The genial Viennese composer's F sharp sonata 
for piano and violin, and the many other compositions for 
the piano, are well known and extremely popular in Rome. 


* *# & & 


Reichenberg, the popular basso of the Imperial Opera, 
has been re-engaged for ten years with an increased 
Salary. 

The ‘‘ Renard affaire ” is not yet settled, the lovely so- 
prano demanding 500 florins for each appearance. Consid- 
ering the artistic standard and high musical importance of 
this prima donna, I don’t think that sum exorbitant, nor 
would anybody else who ever had listened to her singing. 
The management, however, has not yet finally decided 
what it will do, and so the many ardent admirers of Renard 
are still kept on the qui vive of expectancy. 

* ee 

In Aussig, Bohemia, a performance of Liszt’s ‘‘ Saint 
Elizabeth” took place recently, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Kral, which created a lasting impression. The chorus 
consisted of only forty singers and the orchestral score was 


| Willi and Louis Thern, the well-known and justly popular 


| Fantasia, C 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


played on the piano by Messrs. Treibler and Ritschel, of 
| Vienna. 


kee * 


Benedict Randhartinger, court music director of the Im- 
perial Opera, who had been pensioned some years ago, died 
here January 3, having reached the age of ninety-two. 

He was once a fellow pupil of Franz Schubert under Sal- 
veri and a friend of Beethoven, and distinguished himself 
by having been the first who sang Schubert's songs in pub- 
lic. 

Originally he was a singer in the Chapel Royal and was 
appointed musical director in 1844, which office he held for 
over twenty-five years. 

Randhartinger was a composer of distinction, some 
twenty masses, sixty motets, string quartets and about 
100 songs of his having been published. He also wrote 
an opera, ‘‘ King Enzio,” which was successfully produced 
at the Imperial Opera. 

*ek# # & 


A most enjoyable musical treat was the concert given by 


pianists, who gave their annual recital January 10 in the 
Bésendorfer Saal, before a very large and cultivated audi- 
ence, which comprised the élite of Viennese society and 
many well-known musicians. 

The selections played for the first time in public by 
Messrs. Thern were: 
SE: j. ccun S00 50 gansn diem daakandhaadsos anbbion Mozart-Grieg 
PPPPTTTTTTTT ITT TTT TT Te Teer ee Carl Thern 
ececce. cocccccoctacoee Robert Fischhof 
Hans von Bronsart 


Andantino, op. 72 
Scéne aragonaise, G sharp minor 
Concerto, F sharp minor..........ccceceeeeseeeesees 

The Bronsart concerto was the least appreciated num- 
ber, in consequence of its rather complicated construction 
and the almost entire absence of melody. Although brilli- 
antly performed it left rather an unfavorable impression, 
exercising a fatiguing effect, especially as it was the last 
number on the program. 

Willi Thern and Concertmaster Arnold Rosé gave a 
most effective rendering of Beethoven’s violin sonata, F 
major, op. 24, and Miss Albertine Beer was heard to great 
advantage in songs by Schumann, Schubert, Franz and 


Brahms. deve 


In Olmiitz (Silesia) ‘‘I Pagliacci” was recently given, 
and created a sensation. A young tenor from Vienna, Mr. 
Mohwinkel, sang ‘‘Canio,” and Mr. Walter and Miss 


valuable assistance to the greatest success of the season. 
**# & & 


Mrs. Selma Nicklass-Kempner gave her annual song re- 
cital on January 9, and had the satisfaction of seeing herself 
surrounded by most of her former and present pupils and 
a very large audience besides. This highly esteemed ar- 


that she had to comply with a great many encores to satisfy 
the enthusiasm which prevailed throughout the evening. 

Mrs. Kempner sang two lovely songs of Grieg, ‘‘ The 
Swan” and ‘‘ Primula Veris ” and a “‘ Standchen,” by Rich- 
ard Strauss, the latter a gem. 

Three songs by Richard Mandl, a Viennese composer, 
living in Paris, were the most appreciated numbers, and 
certainly deserve to become popular. 

‘*Diirre Blatter,” ‘‘ Wiegenlied” and an old Provengal 
love song are full of musical charms and highly original in 
conception 

Mr. Arthur Barensfeld played the accompaniments in an 
artistic and finished manner, and contributed in no small 
degree to the success of this delightful concert. 


*& *# & 


Mr. A. Simonetti, a violinist from London, who has never 
appeared in Vienna, gave his first concert, which will be 
followed by another, on Tuesday evening last, before a 
very meagre audience. 

He possesses good technical accomplishments, and is 
evidently a musical nature, but lacks any particular indi- 
viduality, as far as one can judge after one hearing. 

Simonetti played Brahms’ A major sonata, op. 100, with 
Miss pe Roumorer, and showed quiet reflection and ob aoe 
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moderation, but no warmth of feeling. Three original 
solos : *‘ Romance,” ‘‘ Mazourka” and ‘‘ Madrigal” were 
particularly well rendered, and Wieniawski’s ‘ Airs Rus- 
ses” were brilliantly played, resulting in two encores, 
Svendsen’s ‘‘Romance” and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zapateado.” 
Miss Peterson again delighted the audience with some 
charming songs, by Schumann, Brahms, Heuberger and 
Grieg, more than confirming the excellent impression she 
had made on the occasion of her two former appearances. 

Hans Cesek was the able and painstaking accompanist of 


the evening. eees 


The Winkler Quartet gave their third soirée on Thurs- 
day last, Julius Winkler having quite recovered from his 
recent severe indisposition. 

The program was as follows: 


Quartet, E flat major, Op. 74.....0..cccceeceeeereseeeeeesenees Beethoven 
Piano trio, G minor, Op. 100.........6.0cecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeewes Schumann 
Quartet, C mimor, Op. 51.......ccccceeeeeceeseeeeeeceereueweseees Brahms 


Mr. Hugo Reinhold, as usual, was the pianist, and as- 
sisted the club in bringing an interesting program to a 
successful close 

* *# & &€ 

On the same evening I heard Regina Pacini, opera singer 
from the Royal Court Theatre in Lisbon, 

This young lady is a new comer and on this, her first ap- 
pearance in Vienna, succeeded inrousing considerable en- 
‘thusiasm, even among the rather ‘* blasés”” concert ‘‘ habi- 
tués,” both on account of her beautiful fresh soprano voice, 
and for herdecidedly charming personal attractions. She is 
a coloratura singer ‘‘ par excellence,” and in this direction 
won deserved applause. I hear her sing the valse from 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Mireille,” and Proch’s ancient ‘‘ Variations,” 
with flute obligato, both eliciting great enthusiasm. Re- 
gina Pacini possesses wonderful correctness in staccato pass- 
ages and unusually fine and light high notes. 

Her trills, however, are somewhat irregular, her scales 
not always pure and some notes in the middle range of her 
voice very throaty. 

Miss Pacini no doubt will in time conquer these defects 
and then her singing will be a source of unalloyed pleasure, 
which at present it is not. 


** * * 


Talking about ‘‘ Obligato” reminds me of a story which 
the late Walter Emerson was very fond of relating, especi- 
ally to local managers in towns where we were concert- 
izing. 

Some years ago Emerson and his wife were engaged 
to appear at a Cleveland musical festival, and Medora 
Henson-Emerson was to sing Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade” at 
one of the concerts, accompanied by Walter Emerson’s 
cornet obligato. While waiting for their turn, one of the 
gentlemen on the musical committee approached, Emerson 
and asked him what he was going to do with his cornet ! 

‘* Play on it, of course,” replied Emerson. 

‘We engaged you to play the ‘ Obligato,’ 
net,” said His Musical Nibs! Tableau —— 


not the cor- 


* 2+ & 


Edward Girtner, the well-known baritone and successful 
teacher, gave a Song Recital January 13, when he was as- 
sisted by Marie Segel, the Leschetizky pianist, of loud 
pedal fame, and Dr. H. Schenker, accompanist. 


Mr. Gartner's selections were: 


COMIN di ccuussccucdoveducpncedad hebqunesustanp eestasdtesse . Fasolo 


Nachtviolen.... 
Die Mondnacht 
Der Jiingling an der Quelle 
Dem Unendlichen 
Der Bitimien Rachie. ..cccccsccccccceccecccncccescegeceeedossscosus Loewe 
Trommelstandchen 
Der Mohrenfiirst 
Stirb’, Lieb’ und Freud 
Der Sandmann 
Waldeinsamkeit 
Blinde Kuh 
Holde Sommernacht 
Cavatina from the opera ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad "’ 


ePerccestscccccenes ocusbhedldeeekVie vbtuas ee cele 


aie Le” oY ae Oe eee sees bees neubsadantin Schumann 


Saaunass naa eqgeaewame Brahms 


..Pacini 


Mr. Gartner uses his beautiful voice with rare skill, and 








ED. BOTE & C. BOCK, 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., ~ 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEV PIANO MUSIC. 








D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve ; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough’ 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa ; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love | 
Dance ; ; Op. 456, Will o’ the iia Op. 457, Gavotte | 
Favorite. Price, each, . . M.1.50 | 
LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. ‘Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, fe Babillarde. 
Price, each, 


; M.2 
SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures. Price, M.3.00 >| 382 East 14th St., New York. 





M.5.00 } ' 
| During the months of January, Febru- 


EMMA JUCH 
——EE]EE—— 


(Engaged for Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, 
England, also Richter and Philharmonic Concerts). 


IN AMERICA 


London, 


ary, March, April, and part of May. 


For terms, dates and other 
particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 





Our Opera Glasses are not necessarily high 
priced because they are mounted with superior 
lenses. A little attention in the selection of our 
stock secures this for our customers without 
extra charge, and all our goods are guaranteed. 


* GalleLembhe’ 








21 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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always sings like a true artist, without striving for effect. 
7 a number of the songs heard on this occasion were 
comparatively new to the majority of the audience, as they 
ut rarely heard in recitals of this kind. The large and 
appreciative audience in attendance was most generous in 


ts recognition of Mr. Girtner's delightful style of singing, 


Quite 





and insisted on a large number of encores, which were 
readily granted. Unfortunately one had to put up with 
some piano soli between the numbers sung by G§artner, 


Miss Segel evidently trying to describe a storm at sea or 


an imitation of the recent destructive Bora in Trieste, in 
oth of which attempts she was eminently successful. Dr. 
Schenker accompanied the songs with care and sympathetic 
eelng ** * # 


Following was the program of the fifth Philharmonic 


concert Sunday, January 14 
Concert erture ..Cherubini 
Or " . .. Liszt 
‘ D nor ... Raff 
y, Ama N .. Beethoven 


Mr. Jean Gérardy, the young ’cellist, who on this occa- 


ion made his initial bow toa Viennese audience, created 


ite a sensation in the audience on account of his boyish 
appearance 


nost people not having heard of this wonder- 
peo} g 


st before 


| himself most successfnlly with Raff's con- 


ung art 


introduces 


He 
certo and showed off to greatest advantage his beautiful, 
brilliant technic, 


le tone, exquisite phrasing, a most 


thereby the vast audience to the utmost en- 


rousing 
thusiasm 

He about ten times. 

It is a pity that Gérardy could not have chosen a more in- 


ss re alled 
was recaiiea 


teresting composition than this very meagre and tiresome 
of t 


t's ** Ornhen o 
t Orpheus, 


work he wholesale composer Raff, at the side of which 


Lis one of the most charming symphonic 
poems, appeared like a classic creation. 

Cherubini’s overture, which was composed in 1815 for the 
London Philharmonic Society, was warmly received, and 
Beethoven's love ly A 
Richter’s masterly direction, was most superbly played. 


major symphony, under Hans 


The audience in attendance was the largest of the season. 


Rvupo.r KING. 
A Letter to Mr. Bowman. 
SixtH ANNUAL MEETIN ar Burra.o, N. Y.,* Tugespay, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 27, 28, 1894. 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association, } 
26 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, January 28, 1894. | 
Ur. BE. M. Bowman, President M. T. N. A 


DEAR Sirk.—At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
of inviting the officers and members of the 
to meet with the State Association in Buffalo 


the subject 
M.T.N.A 
next June as guests was discussed, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that the Executive Committee 
were not vested with power to take such action unless in- 
structed so to do by the association at one of its business 
sessions 

As individual members we shall be glad to welcome any 
musician of good standing at our meeting in Buffalo. 

We regret that our office does not invest us with any au- 
thority to act in this matter, as there is no desire on our part 
to do anything inimical to the National Association, but 
rather to do all that we can to help both the profession and 


the art to the fullest extent. Very truly yours, 


5. F N DER Herne, President N. Y. S. M. T. A. 
Cuaries H. Morse, Chairman Program Committee. 
Joun Hyarr Brewer, Chairman Finance Committee. 
O. R. Greene, Secretary-Treasurer. 


| Signed |] 


The Demon Violin. 


HE scene in Hooley’s saloon was not an un- 
common one for a far Northwestern American town. 

It was late, and Jim Reagan, the nig 
the bar. In front of it a couple of maudlin men in blue 
overalls clasped each other in clumsy affection, talked 


loudly, and frequently ordered drinks of the stolid and in- | 


different Reagan. “Within a door and behind a wooden 


partition were congregated thirty or forty men—miners, | 
ranchers, ne’er-do-wells of the town and a sprinkling of | 


gamblers. Four or five tables held each, like magnets, its 
quota of players. 
rejected playing cards like fallen leaves. A piano at one 
end of the room gave out loud and discordant sounds. 


The man performing upon it was the most striking figure | 


in the room. With tattered clothes, disheveled hair and 
bleared eyes, he was yet distinctively different from any of 
The dark eyes and olive skin suggested 
birth in a southern clime. Work in the mines or on the 
ranch was not. indicated by the slight frame. The well 
formed hands were not distorted by toil. Torn and soiled 
and rusty brown as it was, his suit of clothes had once been 
black—his coat a frock. ‘‘ Crazy Paolo” they called him. 
Wine, whiskey, a little food and a night's lodging consti- 
tuted his hire at Hooley's to bang the miserable piano and 
play his violin—the violin so carefully locked in its case. 


his companions. 


He had finished a harrowing popular air at the piano for | 
the twentieth consecutive time, and stopped to take a drink | 
from the glass at his elbow. Three or four big, hulking men | 


nearby stood looking at him stupidly from under their broad 
felt hats. The poker chips clicked at the gaming tables. 
Reagan, in response to an order, brought in a tray of liquor 
and cigars to one of the tables. Paolo reached for his case 
and almost reverently took out his violin. A little prelim- 
inary tuning and it went to his shoulder. 
drawn over the strings, but so softly that none save himself 
heard the sound. Again it glided over the instrument, and 
then it began to wander back and forth—now slowly, now 
swiftly, now tremulously. 

As the truant bars of favorite old operas, sad nocturnes 
and gay gavots poured into his yearning ear his face lit 
up with strange joy. The vacant stare of the men near 
him changed toa dull curiosity. But the music was all for 
himself. It was only a moment's delicious communion 
with his violin he was having. Too well he knew that the 
next would bring a command to play some horrible song or 
dance. But the poker chips still clicked, the men about 
him said nothing, and Paolo continued to play for the 
single auditor—himself. 

With the music his thoughts unconsciously went back to 
Italy. He and the violin had never parted since leaving 
the little Palermo home. The old mother and father had 
gone long ago, and the father had left him all he had—the 
Ah! that was good of the old father, but 
Giovanni did not think so. Where was Giovanni? A wild 
boy was brother Giovanni. He did not like the father’s 
violin. It was the demon of the family, Giovanni said ; it 
had brought, and would bring nothing but misfortune to 
The old father had done nothing but play it, and he 
It would have 
As 


wonderful vio‘in. 


them. 
had lived in distress and died in poverty. 
been better had he left Paolo his curse than his violin 
for Giovanni, he would have none of music; he would go 
away—anywhere, and he would become rich somehow. 
Yes, that was what he said. But Giovanni was not a 
musician—and a complacent smile stole over the lips of the 
pitiful wreck. Demon? Misfortune? Slanders on ‘his 
dear violin ! 
in Rome—in London—in New York? 
hear him, it was true; but was it the dear -violin’s fault 


that the dark-eyed actress, whom he married, deceived him | 


and ruined his life? 
‘Here! Paolo! you dago! wake up there and play us 


something lively,” came a rough, good-natured voice from 
behind the clouds of tobacco smoke. 
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ht shift, stood behind | : 


Around the floor lay strewn the packs of | 


The bow was | 


Had he not played to applauding thousands | 
She had come to | 





| Just then a man came swaying into the room, a reckless, 
| drunken determination on his face, to assert himself in 
some boisterous way. He heard the command, looked sul- 
lenly toward Paolo, and then walked unsteadily to the 
| Piano. Suddenly he seized the violin, tore it from the 
| player’s hands, and swinging it above his head, brought it 
| down upon the piano, smashing it to pieces. With a shriek 
like that of a wild and wounded animal, Paolo gave a bound 
and caught the man by the throat. It was all over in a 
moment; they were grappling on the floor together ; the 
many drunk though he was, felt that the hands strangling 
him were those of a maniac; he managed to reach his pis- 
| tol ; no one saw exactly how it was done, but the pistol was 
| discharged and Paolo rose to his feet ; the other was dead ! 

The pistol shot, not the struggle on the floor, instantly 
brought everyone in the room upstanding. “They gathered 
excitedly around, but Paolo, with a wail of grief, flung 
himself upon the piano and pressed the shattered violin to 
his heart. He kissed it and talked to it caressingly, plead- 
ingly. It did not seem that he knew he had killed a man. 
He only knew that his violin was dead—that it would speak 
to him no more. 

Soon the room was crowded, for the news had spread 
quickly. The dead man lay stretched upon the floor, and 
the throng gazed morbidly upon him and then at Crazy 
Paolo hugging his violin. Presently the sheriff bustled in, 
|and all made way for him. He picked up the pistol and 
laid it aside. Jim Reagan was the first to speak : 

‘* Crazy Paolo killed him, sheriff, but he did it in self de- 
fense.” 

‘‘That’s what he did, sheriff,” came the popular West- 
ern phrase, in unison from the crowd. 

** Who is he?” asked the sheriff, bending over the prone 
figure. 

‘‘ Stranger,” some one volunteered. 

The sheriff threw back the dead man’s coat and started 
to search the pockets. He soon held up an envelope and 
read aloud the name in the address : 

‘* Giovanni Legardi——” 

Palo stood beside him and snatched the envelope from his 
|hand. One glance at the name and a wild glare at the crowd 
that seemed to last a minute. The next instant he was on 
his knees, holding the face of his brother close to his own, 
and seeming to look through it. Slowly he arose to his feet 
| with a despairing moan. Suddenly his eyes became riveted 

upon an object. Before even one of the spellbound crowd 
had divined his intention, the forgotten pistol was in his 
hand and another bullet had claimed a life. Crazy Paolo 
fell heavily to the floor, his arm thrown about his victim in 





a half-embrace. 
The fall shook the fragile building. 
dropped from the pianoand lay beside the brothers.—London 


The ruined violin 


‘* Figaro.” 


** Lichtenstein.”—Ferdinand Schiller’s five act 
opera ‘‘ Lichtenstein” has been accepted at Munich. 
No Dead Heads.—Nicodé, at Dresden, has de- 


clared he must either give up his concerts or stop the free 
list. He prefers the latter. 

Something Like an Opus Number.—There 
has just been published at Trieste ‘‘ Visions du Bal, Phan- 
tasmagorie pour Piano,” by Alfonso Cipoleone. It is 
«op. 582.” 

Vienna.—The newly founded Vienna Music and The- 
atre Society held, January 25, its first social evening, when 
the orchestra of the Society performed works by J. Strauss, 
| Zellner, Vogt and Reinhardt, under the direction of Lewy 
and Reinhardt. 

Otto Wernicke.—Director Wernicke is now at the 
head of the Song Society of Makkam, and lately produced 
with great success Heinrich Fidelio Miiller’s ‘‘ Passion” 
oratorio at Bolsward. In addition to societies at these two 

Dutch towns he is also director at Harlingen. 

' 





-- SQOUSA’S - - 
CONCERT BAND. 


Joun Puitie Sousa, Director. 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20, 


Festival Tour until July 1. 


Manhattan Beach from July 1 until Septem- 
ber 4. 


St. Louls Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 22. 
Concert Toure thereafter. 


Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 
or throughout the country, 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


Hotel Beresford, New York. 


=r As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited. 





TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
Henri Martean, 


The French 
Violinist, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


The 


American Contralto. 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


Pianist. 








UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF 
Rupoien ARONSON. 


Norgs.— The Marteau 
Concert Co, may be en- 
faced after November 20 

y addressing 





R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New York. 





Mme. Rosa Linde 


| 


Blamenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROVAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, 

Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 

Officier de 1’ Academie de France. 

The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste 

Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


w. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OST of the concerts that took place during 

the week just past were not of a very exciting nature ; 

some of them, however, were pleasing and enjoyable, and 

of these the very first one was the piano recital of Miss 

Amelia Heineberg, at Bechstein Hall, which was givena 

week ago to-day before a good-sized and quite responsive 
audience. 

The young lady, whose name I had several times occa- 
sion to mention heretofore, is a pretty fe/7te American girl, 
whose father was one of Nashville's best piano teachers. As 
her mother is also quite musical, she comes by her talent 
naturally, and Prof. Heinrich Barth, the eminent peda- 
gogue, has done his very best to foster and cultivate it. The 
consequence is that Miss Heineberg, who has almost fin- 
ished her studies, has become, not a grand, but a very pleas- 
ing and polished pianist, with sympathetic 
touch, nice tone, smooth technic and naturally musical ex- | 





agreeable, 


pression. 
| 


She played on the evening in question a D minor piano | 
toccata by Bach (not the organ toccata in the Tausig ar- 
rangement), the Mendelssohn E flat variations, op. 82, Schu- 
mann’s B minor ‘ Novelette,” op. 99, No. 9, the Henselt 
‘* Si oiseau j'étais” study, the Chopin berceuse and B minor 
scherzo, Beethoven's sonata quasi una fantasia in E flat, | 
op. 27, No. 1, Moszkowski's G | 
major barcarolle op. 27, No. 1, and the Rubinstein ‘ Valse | 


Liszt’s ‘‘Gnomenreigen,” 


Caprice.” 

As you will readily perceive, this is quite a program, and | 
most of the selections were really finely performed, notably | 
some of the 


Mendelssohn variations, the bird study, the 
Chopin scherzo (in parts), the slow movement from the 
sonata and all the last three numbers. 

Among those who were the readiest and loudest to ap- 
plaud were Fannie Bloomfield and Moritz Moszkowski, 


whose brilliant salon piece, ‘‘ Etincelles,” Miss Heineberg | 
also chose for an encore upon long continued applause and | 
several recalls at the close of the concert. 
} 

* 2 * 
} 


| 


The next evening brought me face to face again with a | 


wonder child. Miss Josephine Gerwing, a twelve year old | 
violinist from Cologne, a pupil of Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
appeared at Bechstein Hall. ‘This precocious young lady 
had given a concert here last year, when, however, I did | 
not hear her. 
really a remarkable performer. 


I must say that for one of her years she is 
She played the Bruch G | 
minor concerto ina manner that elicited unstinted applause 
from the composer, who was present. 
strong bowing and a true intonation are the principal qual- 
ities of her playing. 

nomenal, at least thoroughly reliable, and if breadth of | 
conception as well as temperament are still somewhat lack- | 


Good, solid tone, 


The technic is, if by no means phe- 


| fashionable audience. 


| it, ‘légantissime. 
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ing, these defects will probably be more and more oblit- 
erated as time passes on. 

Besides the Bruch concerto, little Miss Gerwing per- 
formed the adagio from the violin concerto of Professor 
Hollaender, a mazurka by Zarzycki, and the ballad and 
polonaise by Vieuxtemps. 

What gave me a keener musical enjoyment than the 
somewhat unripe although astonishing performances of the 
concert giver was, quite in contrast to the opinion of Mr. 
Tappert, the piano playing of Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne. 
This eminent critic, littérateur and pianist, besides furnish- 
ing the accompaniments to the solos, played in a truly re- 
markable manner the Chopin B minor sonata, and later on 
a group of smaller pieces, consisting of the minuet and 
presto from op. 41 by Bargiel (for which he was, in my 
presence, highly complimented by the composer), the 
Lamento (tempo di sarabanda) by W. Friedemann Bach, 
and that peculiar and horribly difficult fantasy on Oriental 
themes entitled *‘ Islamey,” by Balakireff, which is but rare- 
ly heard in public. Neitzel is a master of his instrument 
from every view point, and his thoughtful, clean interpreta- 
tion, as well as his crisp touch and artistic phrasing, must 
interest every musician. There are, however, critics here 
as well as everywhere else who can find no good in any- 
thing that any of their brethren of the quill will undertake, 
and Tappert evidently is one of them. 

I came near forgetting to mention that Miss Mathilde 
Haas, a contralto from Mayence, sang two Schubert lieder 
and a Neitzel, Brahms and Alexis Hollaender song. There 
was, however, nothing remarkable about her voice, method 
or delivery. 

* & 

Thursday evening at the Singakademie the concert for 
the benefit of the ‘‘ Women’s Help for the Sick Poor of 
3erlin” organization took place before a large and very 
Her Majesty the Empress of Ger- 
many is the high protector of this laudable charity, and 


| she graced the concert with her presence during the early 


portion of the program ; the latter was entirely made up of 
3erlioz, Liszt and Bruckner, a rather peculiar combination. 
Of Berlioz the Philarmonic Orchestra played under Prof. F. 
Mannstaedt’s direction the ‘‘ King Lear” overture and the 
‘* Fay Mab” scherzo, while the Philharmonic chorus under 
Siegfried Ochs’ direction was heard in that most charming 
of idyls, the legend of ‘‘ The Flight to Egypt ” for tenor solo, 
chorus and orchestra, from Berlioz’ ‘‘ L’Enfance du Christ.” 
The performance was delightful as far as the delicate work 
of the chorus and orchestra was conerned ; the tenor soloist, 
however, Mr. George Ritter, court opera house singer, did 
not sing in the most effectivemanner. His days of singing 
seem numbered, and in fact they are for the most part gone 
by. The high A and B flat are things of the past, and Mr. 
Ritter would do well not to attempt them too often. One of 
these days he will surely die of apoplexy. 

Miss Martha Remmert, court pianist of the Grand Duke 
of Weimar, played Liszt’s E flat concerto and the ‘‘ Hun- 


| garian Fantasy” witha great deal of bravura, verve and 


dash. Amore brilliant performance of these hackneyed 
virtuoso pieces I have not heard foralongtime. At the 
same time the lady, as far as this 1s possible, invested the 


| contents with considerable musical feeling and expression, 


and if it had not been for aslight overuse of the loud pedal, 
which at moments somewhat blurred the Liszt harmonies, 
the playing would have been, as Liszt would have termed 
As it was, it was a magnificent virtuoso 
performance that drew enthusiastic and well deserved ap- 
plause from the whole audience, including H. I. M. the 


| Empress of Germany. 


Bruckner’s grand *‘ Te Deum” was repeated by the Phil- 
harmonic chorus, as the last number of the program. The 





15 


soloists were Misses Leutheuser and Fellwock, Messrs. 
Ritter, Lurgenstein and De Reimann (organ). 
tlemen were the same as at the first performance on Mon- 
day night of last week, but the ladies were new and equal 
tothe demands. The chorus under Ochs did even better 
than at the Philharmonie, and the work again was re- 
ceived with so much enthusiasm that old man Bruckner, 
who stayed over to enjoy the performance, was loudly 
called, applauded and cheered. 

A goodly sum was realized for the benefit of the noble 
charity, for which the concert was given. 


The gen- 


©e# * 


On Friday evening I took my ‘“‘ five o'clock tea” in most 
distinguished company, at the elegant new apartments of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pierson, the former the efficient artis- 
tic secretary of the Royal Opera House, his wife its most 
useful dramatic soprano. Leoncavalio was the hero of the 
occasion, and the hosts, as well as Hofrath Ernst Schuch, 
the Dresden conductor ; Sylva, the tenor, and Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler vied with each other to do him homage. 
Mrs. Bloomfield played for him on a Steinway grand, in 
most entrancing fashion ; in fact I never heard her play 
with more tenderness and genuine feeling, and at times 
with more power and fervor. If it had not been for the al- 
most ghastly pallor of her cheek and the nervous tremor 
that at moments shook her whole fragile frame, you would 
not have imagined that our great American pianist had to 
give up her European tournée, so successfully begun, on 
account of the giving out of her nerves. Such, however, 
was, as I reported, the case, and the lady who called at THE 
Musica Courtier's Berlin headquarters yesterday to say 
good-bye, leaves Hamburg day after to-morrow, the 18th 
inst., for New York. 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s playing was listened to by Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, who was sitting close by her, with wrapt at- 
tention. ‘The maestro looks like Alfred Griinfeld in dark, 
or somewhat like my friend Samuel S. Sanford, Esq., of 

3ridgeport, Conn., only sawed off and a few shades swarth- 
ier. He has long, fierce black mustaches, a heavy, kindly 
face and rather small, deeply set, dark brown eyes. He is 
short, stout and by no means as elegant in manners or ex- 
terior as Mascagni. At the piano, however, he immedi- 
ately grows, just as his music warrants it, a few shades 
above his like illustrious, but a few years younger country- 
man. With the softest and most velvety touch imaginable, 
with an alacrity which you would not have imagined his 
thick fingers could possess and with an exquisite use of the 
Then he started into the 
The 


pedals, he began to ‘‘ prelude.” 
G minor serenade of ‘‘ Lorenzo" from the ‘‘ Medici.” 
vocal part he indicated more than sang with a pleasant 
baritone voice, which, however, he could not let out, as he 
was suffering from hoarseness and a badcold. Next he 
dashed into the first tenor air of ‘‘ Giuliano,” and Sylva, 
walking up and down the floor in excitement, acting 
almost as if he were on the stage, sang with resonant 
It was a great treat and enjoyment, in anticipation 
the Royal Opera House 


voice. 
of the Jremizére of ‘‘ I Medici” at 
next Saturday, which by imperial decree is to be a ga/a 
night, the entire court and several princely and other dis- 
tinguished guests attending by invitation of Emperor 
William II. 


%& & 

At present writing it looks as if the premiére would 
after all not take place next Saturday night. I just learn 
that Sylva is in bed sick with a cold, that in consequence 
he cannot attend the final rehearsals, and that in all proba- 
bility the ‘‘ Medici’ not heard here until next 
week. 


' be 


will 
* #& # 


The Joachim Quartet had their sixth Chamber Music 
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106 & 108 East 23d Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 

all branches of vocal art, which are | 

taught in a@ scientifically graded and | 
systematized course, from their elementary 
principles to their supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorio. The School will be inaugurated 
September 25. Candidates for admission can 
apply from September 1, 


FACULTY: 


Singing. Solfeggio and Musical Dictation, Chanting, Opera and Oratorio— | 
E. Acramonte, C. B. Hawcey, Mag. Tuzopore Bydrxsten, Miss Maria 
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+ 23d Street, Miss BE, Cuarer in charge. 
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LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 


GILMORE’S BAND. 


Concerts, Festivals, &c., &c. 
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NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

Voice Culture and Singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Send for catalogue. 

Mr. Tubbs and his Asssociate Teachers form the largest 
and best trained Corps of Vocal Teachers in America. 
The Students from the Institute are especially sought for 
as Teachers in Colleges, Seminaries and Schools in all 
parts of the country. 

FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director, 
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there was a large audience present, the hall showed quite 
of empty seats, which is contrary to the usual 





a numopel 
order of things at these high-toned musical entertain- 
ent 
The program brought something of a novelty, to me at 
least, in the shape of Frederick Gernsheim’s quartet in C 
r, op. 25. It is not a very strong work, except per- 
haps in the first movement, but it 1s thoroughly pleasing, 
well written and evidently the composition of a refined, 
cultured musician. The slow movement in A flat is the 
weakes invention, but sounds well, while the scherzo 
C minor, very graceful and finished in form, is the most 
effective movement and was also most appreciated. The 
composer was present during the excellent performance, 


nd at the close had to bow his thanks to generous applause. 
Mozart's pretty string quartet in B flat held the middle 
in the program, and its stately minuet taken in very 


ace 
7 


low tempo pleased every body. 


The heavy end and by all odds most important number 
of the program was the Beethoven A minor quartet, op. 
132. The tremendous adagio in the Lydian mode created 
a deep impression, but on the whole it seemed to me the 


1i 
Ai 


Joachim Quartet did not play this great work as smoothly 
ure in intonation as they had done at the Beethoven 





and pure 
Festival in Bonn last spring. 
The next evening will bring us the Brahms’ G major 
sextet and the Beethoven C major string quintet, 





** # 


nfeld, the Viennese pianist, and his brother 
e Berlin violoncellist, gave a joint recital at 


Heinrich, th 
Bechstein Hall I could not attend, but 


You know the pleas- | 


last Sunday night. 
r that the concert was a success. 
ant style of the two brothers as well as I do, and as the 


contained nothing new or very grand,I don’t 


en MUSICAL COME. 


nese composer Fuchs was the best interpreted and received 
number of the program and was much applauded after each 
of its movements, but especially after the tender adagio. 
The program contained the remark that the serenade was 
on this occasion to be performed for the first time at these 
concerts, which is all the more to be wondered at, as I re- 
member that Theodore Thomas used toplay this not over 
difficult and pleasing little symphony for strings nearly ad 
nauseam in New York some fourteen or fifteen years ago. 
Truly we are not behind the times as far as musical novel- 
ties are concerned in the United States. 

The program for the next Bulow Philharmonic concert, 
on the 24th inst., will be made up from a concert overture 
by the late Julius Rietz, the Liszt E flat concerto, once 
more, played by Rosenthal, a manuscript dramatic fantasy 
for orchestra in form of an overture by W. Berger (first 
time) and Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony. 

* 


* * 


Moriz Rosenthal is in town, and will give his first and 
only piano recital here this season on Thursday night at 
the Singakademie. 


* # & 


The music festival of the Berlin ‘‘ Tonkiinstlerverein,” 
the honorary presidency of which Count Hochberg has ac- 
cepted, will take place on February 22, 23 and 24. The pro- 
gram will contain novelties in the field of chamber music, 
among them a quartet by Richard J. Eichberg, a piano 
quintet by Miss Emma Koch and a quartet by Pasch, 


all Berlin musicians. 


*%* * 


The Berlin intendancy has engaged for the Royal Opera 
House for the fall of 1896 the Munich court opera singer, 
Miss Ternina. She isto receive an annual salary of $6,000. 
The same sum was offered by the Munich management to 
retain this useful member of the personnel, but the lady 
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| 
The sixth Biilow Philharmonic concert took place at the | 
. . 7 | 
Phil last night under Schuch’s direction. 7 he | 
| 


was not an over large one and the program as 


i 
ll as its performance not an over remarkable one. There 
seems to ! 


ng a general disappointment with re- 
Srnst Schuch of whom such great things | 
id expected 


rard to Hofrath | 


ere proclait Certain it is that since his 





Hans von Biilow these concerts | 


yn to the baton of 


cessic 
have lost attendance and in artistic importance. A| 
1mor, however, to the effect that with next season they | 
vere entirely to be abandoned, as the health of Hans von | 
Biillow lespaired of, is authoritatively contradicted by | 
the management. I saw it in print for the first time in | 
London Figaro t where my usually so well informed 
friend ‘‘ Cherubino” took it from I am at a loss to know. 


To return to last night’s concert. It was inaugurated with 
Brahms’ D majorsymphony No. 2, which received a some- 
what Kapellmeister-like, but by no means a superior, inter- 


The band ] 


pretation, layed almost perfunctorily and the 


few places in the work in which the somewhat muddy | 
orchestration of Brahms demands a careful dynamic | 
léstufung of the different instruments were ‘‘rendered ” | 
without any attention to this want of clearness and absolute | 


defect in tl 


1e composer's scoring. 
Scheidemantel, of Dresden, was the soloist, and he 
sang Beethoven's ‘‘An die Hoffnung” 


noble baritone voice and musical delivery in phrasing and 


Car! 


with sonorous and 


expression 


Later on after the performance of Robert Fuchs’ seren- 


ade for string orchestra in D and the introduction to the 
the orchestra, Mr. | 
monologue, ** Wahn, 


third act of ‘‘Die Meistersinger” by 
Scheidemantel sang ‘‘ Hans Sachs’” 

Wahn, iiberall Wahn” and the final address, ‘‘ Verachtet 
mir die Meister nicht” (the ending rather poorly curtailed) 
from Wagner's great chef d’wuvre. Why these excerpts 
should have been chosen for performance on this occasion 


1 to understand, for first of all, we have here an opera 
is given very well and 


I fai 


house where ‘ Die Meistersinger ” 


secondly those utterances of 
‘*Hans Sachs” are for than Mr. 


Scheidemantel's, and he with his pleasant high baritone 


very completely, and just 


written a lower voice 


could not possibly do himself justice vocally in a part that 
calls for a bass baritone voice. 
The melodious and well written serenade by the Vien- 


| is to the effect that the widow of Richard Wagner has just 


| chopper named Burgstaller, from Holzkirchen, in upper 


| Verdi's 


wanted $1,000 more for staying in Munich, which was 
thought an exorbitant demand on her part, and conse- 


quently was refused. 


* & & 


The advertising gong is kept in noisy motion by Cosima 
Wagner. The latest item making the rounds of the press 


discovered a new heroic tenor in the person of a wood- 


Bavaria. During his present stay at Bayreuth, where he 
is being drilled in the arts of sirging, music, acting and 
behaving like a gentleman, the woodchopper receives a 
monthly allowance of 150 marks ($36) for pocket money, 
and he is said to be progressing so rapidly and satisfactorily 
that he will be intrusted with the part of the first knight 
in next summer's ‘‘ Parsifal’ performances at Bayreuth. 


* * 


You all remember dark-eyed, pretty Felicia Kaschowska. 
Well, she left Buda Pesth rather suddenly and is now at 
Breslau, where she recently appeared with much success. 

* & & 

A duel was narrowly averted last week at Buda Pesth. 
**Otello” was given under Nikisch’s direction. 
Modry was the ‘‘Iago” and our old friend Perotti the 
‘*Otello” of the occasion. In the scene where “Iago” 
puts his foot on the head of the prostrated Moor, he did it 
with so much vehemence that the tenor jumped up with a 
shriek. and after the curtain went down there was the devil 
to pay. Modry begged pardon and made the excuse that 
the step was an unintentional one. But Perotti was not 
satisfied with this excuse and would not be appeased ex- 
Seconds were called for both 
Wiser counsel, however, 


cept by the sight of gore. 
sides andaduel wasimminent. 
prevailed after all, and the affair was finally settled peace- 
fully by the spilling of French instead of human claret. 


* & & 


A rumor current here in this most gossipy of all big towns 
to the effect that a Chicago divorce might soon enable a 
certain well-known American lady pianist to join in wedlock 
a certain well-known Berlin composer, whose first wife ran 
away from him some time ago, I take no stock in. In fact, 
I have most earnestly and seriously contradicted it wherever 
and whenever it came to my ears, and this has been several 


times within the last twenty-four hours. On FF, 








URRAH for the Musurgia! The gentlemen 

never sung so well, never presented so unique a pro- 
gram and such interesting assisting artists; and never did 
the Music Hall stage look half so beautiful from a decora- 
tive standpoint. It was the second concert of the organiza- 
tion's tenth season and took place last week Tuesday. The 
improvement in the ensemble work of the club since Frank 
Damrosch became conductor is simply wonderful. The 
program was made up of folk songs and national melodies, 
and included music of Sweden, Russia, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Ireland, England, Scotland and Amer- 
ica. The selections which were received with especial 
enthusiasm were the Tyrolean folk song by Kremser, in 
which the fellows imitated the Swiss yodel very success- 
fully ; an old French Christmas song, with an incidental 
solo part beautifully sung by Miss Laura H. Graves; ‘‘ Old 
Folks at Home,” in which the ever-popular baritone, C. Jud- 
son Bushnell, ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” during the performance of which the 
entire audience arose, after the English custom, manifest- 
The club was assisted by Miss 


was heard in solo work; and 


ing much patriotic fervor. 
Geraldine Morgan, who is always earnest, pretty and worth 
hearing, and the New York quartet. Miss Elizabeth Cor- 
nelia Gaffney, Miss Emma Estella Potts, Miss Laura Hal- 
stead Graves and Miss Zora Gladys Horlocker. This is a 
new quartet, composed of most excellent material, They 
were heartily encored on both of their numbers. Such an 
organization ought to receive any number of engagements 
in Gotham, for the perfect combination of their voices is an 
auricular treat worth going a day’s journey toenjoy. The 
Musurgia is now fifty-eight strong, and its officers are Cor- 
nelius S. Mitchill, president ; William Ratcliffe, vice-presi- 
dent ; Edward M. Franklin, treasurer ; Frederick M. Fro- 
bisher, secretary ; and Charles H. Stecker, librarian. 

A feature of William C. Carl’s organ recital last Wed- 
nesday afternoon was the first performance, from manu- 
script, of a ‘‘ Prelude for the Organ,” composed expressly 
for Mr. Carl by Alex. Guilmant during the latter's recent 
The entire recital was instructive and 
very entertaining. Mr. Carl was assisted by his new 
tenor, George L. P. Butler, and by Hubert Arnold, violin- 
In response to many requests Mr. Carl will devote to- 


visit in America. 


ist. 
day’s recital to a repetition of one of the programs per- 
formed by him at the World's Fair, Chicago, in August, 
on the grand organ in Festival Hall. At this, the last re- 
cital of the present series, he will be assisted by the quar- 
tet of the church. 

Mrs. Henry G. Hanchett, wife of the gifted organist of 
the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, was ‘‘at 
home” last Monday evening at Hancock street. A 
delightful musical program was rendered. 

Miss Rose Schottenfels, the well-known soprano, will 

sail for Paris on February 24, to remain a year or longer. 
She will study with Mrs. Laborde, who 1s credited with the 
making of Calvé's voice. 
‘‘Elijah” will be given next Friday evening at the 
Grand Opera House, Newark, for the benefit of the poor, 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The soloists 
will be Miss Nina Bertini Humphrys, Miss Ruth Thomp- 
son, Leonard J. Auty and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. Louis Arthur 
Russell will conduct. 

B. W. Jones, first violin of the Haydn String Quartet, of 
Brooklyn, of which Abram Ray Tyler is the director, was 
lately awarded first prize for his playing of the Adagio 
from the Max Bruch concerto at the Carl Venth pupils’ 
competition, 
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Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Worcester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 


Birmingham, Gloucester, 


Concerts, 


will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 


All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. F.. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Representative also for the following artists wto will visit America 
during the seasons '93 and'94: Madame Albani, Mile Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 








HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 





The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 

MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, KOERT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, 
SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN 
McKINLEY, CLARKE, GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, 
RIKGER, CAMPANARI, FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLO- 
GNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, 
JOSEFFY, VON STOSCH, MORGAN, HASSELBRINK, HER- 
BERT, VAN DENHENDE, and others. 


Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 
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“I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”—Frep. H. Butrerrinip, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Boston Classes, Saturdays, 180 Tremont St.—F. H. Butterfield. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocat 
Reavinc Scuoor, 132 East 23d Street, Room 12, New York. 





Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 


MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 














Charles Bigelow Ford, the enterprising organist of St. 
Peter's P. E. Church, in West Twentieth street, gave an 
organ recital there last Monday evening, assisted by his 
full choir. Mr. Ford showed himself to be a thoroughly 
substantial and competent organist. 

Here are some February birthdays: 1st, Victor Herbert, 
1859 ; 2d, Emilio Pizzi, 1862; 13th, Arthur Mees, 1850; 
14th, Charles Beach Hawley, 1858 ; 16th, Carl Venth, 1860 ; 
19th, Adelina Patti, 1843, in Madrid; 20th, Miss J. T. 
Draper, the American composer, year not known; 24th. 
Louis Arthur Russell, 1854; 25th, Philipp Scharwenka, 
1847. 

A. H. Smock, precentor of the Emory Street Presbyterian 
Church, Jersey City, will make a change of base on May 
1st to Paterson, N. J., where he will fill a similar position 
at the Presbyterian Church of the Redeemer. Smock is a 
popular chap wherever he goes, and his voice will fill any 
church in the land. 

Miss Elizabeth Kent Stone, the soprano, has resigned her 
position at St. Ignatius’ Church, and will start for Bermuda 
on February 24 for astay of twomonths or more. Her many 
friends wish her bon voyage and a speedy restoration to 
perfect health. 

Frederic Dean, who always has something to say, and 
says it well, lectured last Saturday morning on Carl Maria 
von Weber at the Scharwenka Conservatory, The lecture 
was illustrated by Mrs. Ernest Thiele, soprano, and the 
Misses Collins; Knapp, Lane and Gardner, piano. 

Louis R. Dressler's last service of song at Dr. Brett’s 
church was exceedingly fine. The quartet of the. church 
were assisted by John Holland, violinist. Some of the se- 
lections were ‘‘ Savior, Blessed Savior,” by Homer N. Bart- 
lett, dedicated to Mr. Dressler ; ‘‘ Out of the Deep,” anthem 
by the same composer, with violin obligato; ‘‘ Evening 
Shadows,” by Whitney Coombs, with violin, and Gounod’s 
‘* Ave Maria,” soprano solo, quartet and violin. 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, sung on January 80 with the Triennial Club, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., creating a tremendous sensation. Last Thurs- 
day she sang in ‘‘Samson and Delilah” at the Chicago 
Auditorium with the Apollo Musical Club, of that city. 
The fact that Miss Clary sang the ‘‘ Messiah ” so recently 
with the same organization speaks volumes for her popu- 
larity in the musical circles of the Windy City. She cer- 
tainly is a remarkable artist, with a voice, to put it vul- 
garly, bigger than all out-doors. 

Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Department of Music, an evening of American 
music will be given at Association Hall, Brooklyn, this 
evening. Charles M. Skinner will lecture, and illustrations 
will be rendered by Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, soprano; 
Joseph Wyro Kilduff, baritone ; H. E. H. Benedict, piano, 
and the Beethoven String Quartet. The American com- 
posers honored with a place on the program. are Horatio 
W. Parker, Wilson G. Smith, Dudley Buck, Arthur Foote, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Coverly and George W. Chadwick. This 
will be the fifth lecture concert of this season. 

Miss Blanche Taylor, the charming soprano, has been 
engaged by the Orpheus Club, of Newark, S. A. Ward, con- 
ductor, for the concert to be given on March 1, which will 
be devoted entirely to works by American composers. 

Miss Avice Boxall, the harpist, gave an enjoyable recital 
last Thursday evening at the Metropolitan Collegeof Music, 
assisted by pupils of the college. She played seven selec- 
tions, displaying fine technical skill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Regnar Kiddé gave their second musical 
and French reading yesterday afternoon at Castleton Ho- 
tel, St. George, Staten Island. Mr. Kiddé sung ten songs, 
and Mrs. Kiddé sung six, and also read from Daudet’s 
works. In these financially dull and musically over- 
crowded days a program must be of a novel character in 
order to command attention and patronage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiddé have struck the right vein. 

Among the compositions which will have a first hearing 
next Tuesday evening at Chickering Hall at the second 
public concert of the Manuscript Society for this season, 
are a string quartet by Horatio W. Parker, of Boston ; two 
movements of a trio for piano and strings, by Benjamin 
Cutter, of Boston; songs by Miss Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, of Boston; an andante religioso, for piano, violin, 
‘cello and organ, by Titus D’Ernesti, of New York ; songs 
- by Frank E. Sawyer, of New York, and a quintet for piano 
and strings, by W. W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia, to be 
performed by Mr. Jarvis, a pianist of the City of Brotherly 
Love, and the Beethoven String Quartet. The third and 
last public concert for this season, which has been slated to 
take place the latter part of April, will probably be shifted 
toa date just previous to the middle of March, as the 
Symphony Orchestra, of New York, will disband on 
March 15, and the society is anxious to secure that organi- 
zation to perform the orchestral numbers at the concert. 

George Grossmith opened his second American tour in 
Boston last Wednesday. His new sketch, ‘‘ How I Dis- 
covered America,” made a huge hit. 

Miss Wyntje Smith, the charming daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, has recently returned from a prolonged 
Southern visit at Hagerstown, Md. She is ‘“‘ at home,” 573 
Madison avenue, Tuesday afternoons, and pours Young 
Hyson tea promptly at 4 o’clock. 





Fletcher Reed Andrews, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Addison F. Andrews, is sixteen days old to-day. His 
astonishing power of lungs indicates that he will in time 
become either a singer, an elocutionist, a lecturer, a street 
hawker, or most likely all four of these; unless perchance, 
through political favoritism, he may be one day honored 
with the position of clerk to the House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

‘‘The Dominant,” that excellent and enterprising 
monthly journal of musical progress, so ably edited by 
Arthur A. Clappé, bandmaster at West Point, and so 
handsomely published by Harry Coleman, of Philadelphia, 
is just a year old. The fact that it continues to grow and 
flourish so successfully indicates the judicious use of a 
tonic, without which, as every good musician well knows, 
the ‘‘ Dominant” could not exist. Whether or not the 
tonic directly influences Mr. Clappé or Mr. Coleman, or 
both, and through them the brilliancy of the paper, is not 
positively known ; but it is certain that once a month these 
gentlemen turn out anewsy, bright, useful and instructive 
journal. Just now they are offering prizes for the best words 
and music fora patriotic American song. All the poets and 
composers in this broad land will doubtless compete. If 
‘*The Dominant” ultimately succeeds in securing by this 
contest and giving to the nation a worthy song of this 
character, it will supply a very long felt want and win the 
thanks of a grateful public. 

An injustice has been done Nordica by several of our 
daily papers in their accounts of her refusal to sing H. W. 
Parker's ‘‘ Hora Novissima” with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, True, she had been engaged long ago, 
but she was not informed that she was expected to learn 
this new work until a few days in advance of the date of 
the concert. With her operatic work and other engage- 
ments she found it absolutely impossible to get time to 
learn anything new just then. She is an American, ex- 
tremely patriotic, and knows as well as other musicians do 
that Mr. Parker’s work is one of the grandest of its kind, 
if not the greatest, yet written by an American. Under 
the circumstances her withdrawal was perfectly excusable, 
and nobody will think less of her for taking the stand she 
did in the matter. 

Mrs. Lineff and her Russian choir added much to their 
glory last Friday evening by their unique performance at 
Music Hall. This organization is one of the most interest- 
ing that has ever visited us from abroad. 

Campanini is still a handy man to have around, as was 
proven last Friday night, when he took his old part of 
‘‘Faust” at a moment’s notice, Jean de Reszké being un- 
able to sing. Italo’s voice is, of course, no more (what 
a voice it was in its prime, though !), but he was the artist 
as thoroughly as ever, and the audience plainly showed its 
approval of his efforts. 

Mrs. Melba’s luncheon at the Hotel Savoy last Sunday 
was a delightful occasion. Opera goers who are horror 
stricken because Sunday was selected for the feast should 
observe that they themselves eat their heaviest home meal 
at the Sunday dinner, and also that Sunday is the only safe 
day on which great singers can eat rich food with any de- 
gree of comfort, knowing that there is time for the pan- 
creatic juice to get inits fine work before the next operatic 
performance. 

Colonel Caulfield Waring, who killed his brother-in-law 
in May, 1884, was released from Sing Sing last Friday. 
He used to be a manufacturer of piano stools. Whether or 
not he will resume his old occupation remains to be seen. 

A very fine performance of Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City” 
given last Sunday evening at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church under the direction of the organist and choir- 
master, Richard T. Percy. 
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H. Mansfield, Miss Emma Mueller, S. Fischer Miller and 
Clemente Bologna. 

A sacred concert for the benefit of the sick and death 
funds was given at the Star Theatre last Sunday evening, 
by Empire Branch, No. 36, of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


The Rubinstein Club Concert. 


HE second concert of the Rubinstein Club 

was given Tuesday evening of last week in the con- 

cert hall of Madison Square Garden. The usual fashion- 

able audience was present and every seat was filled by the 
subscribers and friends of the singers. 

The program was exceptionally pleasing and the club did 
better work than at the first concert, showing the benefit 
of their season’s study and practice under the able direc- 
tion of their conductor, Mr. Wm. R. Chapman. The club 
was also fortunate in its choice of soloists. Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, the baritone, is always a favorite, and he sang in his 
usual pleasing manner an aria from ‘‘ Faust,” by Spohr, 
and three dainty songs by Max Spicker. He was obliged 
to respond to an encore after each number. Mr. Henri 
Marteau, the violinist, well deserves the laurels which he 
has already won. 

His graceful manner and boyish appearance attract the 
audience, and his wonderful bowing and masterly tone. 
production area revelation. He played the introduction and 
rondo capriccioso of Saint-Saéns for his first number ; for 
the second the ‘‘Au Printemps,” by Grieg, arranged by 
Marteau, and the ‘‘Second Polonaise” of Wieniawski. He 
graciously responded tothe enthusiastic demand for en- 
cores, playing a cavatina by Raff and Schubert’s ‘‘ Sere- 
nade.” The best work of the club was done in *‘ Visions,” 
by Sucher, with incidental solos by Miss Louise Cowles and 
Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, both members of the club. 
‘* Evening in the Vale,” by Hiller, was. excellently sung ; 
also ‘‘ Good Night,” by Rheinberger. The clubexcels in its 
a capella work, as the beautiful harmonies sung by the 
sweet trained voices produce an effect similar to a stringed 
orchestra, 

The third and last concert of the season will be given on 
Thursday evening, April 12, when a request program will 
be sung. 


The Opera. 
HERE were no changes in the order of last 
week's scheme at the opera; except that Jean de 
Reszké was too sick to appear last Friday night in 
‘* Faust,” and his place was filled at a few hours’ notice 
by the veteran Campanini, who was well received and 
sang artistically. The performance of ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro” last Wednesday night was not very satisfactory. 
Mozart is the ‘‘enfant terrible” of composers, and his 
crystalline phrases stumbling blocks to those singers who 
are not to the manor born. Sigrid Arnoldson as *‘ Cheru- 
bino” was the most satisfactory figure in the cast. She 
was piquant and dainty. Emma Eames made a stately 
countess. Nordica was not in her element as ‘‘ Susanna.” 
The remainder of the cast consisted of Mrs. Lablache, 
Ancona, Carbone, Vaschetti, Rinaldini and Mastrabuono. 
Bevignani conducted with great precision. 

Last M onday night ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” was to have 
been sung ; last night, ‘ Lohengrin ;” this evening, ‘‘ Car- 
men ;” Friday evening, ‘‘ La Traviata,” with Nordica, fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and at the matinée, 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” with Melba. Monday evening the 


long promised opera ‘‘ Werther,” by Massenet, will be 


The soloists were Miss Mary | produced for the first time in this country. 
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BOSTON, February 3, 1894. 
‘burlesque opera” in two 
R. A. Barnett and George W. Chad- 
vas produced for the first time in public at the Tre- 
The 
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ng they might be as comedians, were 
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m professional singers. He knew that, 


1 most honorable of intentions, they would be 








vith theb 
r during rehearsal if they thought the music 
was beyond their capacity, or too heavy. Thus was Mr. 
Chadw k ha licapped 
But he knew also that after the Cadets were through 
a ’ il yer would take it, alter it with the as- 
sistance of the comedians, fat it here and thin it there and 
start it on its travels. ‘* 1492,” you remember, was written 
orig by Messrs. Barnett and Pfliigger for a Cadet 
Ww then ] 1 into the molding hands of Mr. 
E. E. | I am told that Mr. Rice has already bought 
the it if producing **‘ Tobasco.” 


traditions of 
them, 


Mr. Barnett revives in one person certain 


li than drama: He writes plays, acts in 
prepares them for publication and, I hope, receives money 
Let us 
cts he resembles many a modern play- 


lialogue to his com- 
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not pursue the comparison. 
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gentleman does an Irish act and another sings music hall 
of ‘* To- 


idea—the 
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The 
is not bad, but the 


confessed frankly that the 
l pretty poor stuff. 
main support of the slender framework 
he bottle that alone appeases the anger 
ich of the irritable Bey is awkwardly 


he stom 





the main idea put sharply enough before 
i and there 
The 
‘*The Merry 


he Boston woman addicted to Browning and 


Familiar figures are seen, are 


episodes that are old friends business 


and 


the hands of the clock is from 
iarch.” Tl 
harem is an old acquaintance, dressed up for 
» lover, who has little to do except to ‘ sing 
and ‘‘ Fatima,” his sweetheart, who is a tempo- 


mber of the harem, with their vocal 





joys and tribulat gut the ‘‘ Bey” isa 


ons, are no strangers. 


good character, fit for the attention of a real professional 


lian, although the latter might find ‘* Francois,” the 
h-Irish cook, a more original character and one ad- 


richer development. Mr. Stutson plays the 


Bey” as a fiery, irritable fellow, and he shows humor in 
his conceptio Mr. Chadwick, I am told, believes that the 
Bey” is rather a whining, disappointed dyspeptic, who 
needs a tonic, and can find nothing to help him but copious 


raughts of tobasco. 


Mr 


may h 


Barnett 


He 


ave written the former to Mr. Chadwick's music, but 


s lyrics are better than his dialogue. 


Here 
‘ditty, the nearest approach 


in any case they are not as bad as the spoken lines. 
a verse from the ‘‘ Pasha’s’ 


in the operetta to a topical song : 


hey say I am a cad and my form is very bad, 
ecause for ev'ry meal I am not dressed, 

And they tel e I'm a sight of a sultry Sunday night 
When i sit n the steps in my old vest. I 

ma vi n marble halls, but I won't make party calls, 
Sos ety considers me a jay 

Andtr straw hat | will wear 'till the snow is in the air, 
For I do not care what other people say ; 
And I listen with a smile when they guy me on my style, 
For I do not care what other people say 


or the united efforts of Mr. Barnett 


Mr. Barnett’s jokes 





and the comedians—are spoiled in the borrowing or dull 
in originality. The greater part of the dialogue might be 
rewritten to the great advantage of the operetta. | 

If an experienced man should take hold of the libretto, 
turn it into three short acts, make the ensemble ‘‘ Gem of | 
the Orient” the basis of the finale to the first act, get Mr. 
Chadwick to write a few numbers for a second act, and fat | 
the parts of Francois and the two tramps, the book would | 
in all probability meet with success. In other words the | 
greater part of the plot must be reconstructed and the | 
greater part of the dialogue be rewritten. 

It is only fair to Mr. Barnett to quote his own explanation 
of the operetta. These words were printed in the program 
book : 

‘* The object of ‘ Tobasco’ is to teach a great moral les- 
son, the moral to be hypodermically diffused by incisive 
wit; but I fear the instrument may be dull, and that the 
moral introduction will be imperfect. *However, I know 
there is a moral in ‘ Tobasco,’ and if is not circulated, it is 
not my fault, only my failing.” 

x = * 

I have spoken at considerable length of the libretto for 
this reason: When Mr. Chadwick writes music for an op- 
eretta his success or failure is not an affair of merely local 
interest ; and in an operetta the book is of more importance 
than some of our native librettists apparently believe. 

Here is a singular sidelight on the present state of music 
in When it was announced that Mr. Chadwick 
proposed to write operetta music some held up their hands 
and wondered at his triviality; others shook their heads 
and prophesied that the music would be heavy—‘ Too 


3oston. 


much counterpoint,” and again, ‘‘ Too much harmony”— 
and some of these prophets have only a vague idea of the 
terms they used. 

Some of our composers, as you know, are men of lofty 
aim and high purpose. Chamber music, symphonies, 
symphonic poems, character pieces—these fill their dreams; 
they occasionally drop into a song; but write operetta 
music—never; they would as soon think of writing music 
for the Chahut or an astounding split or for Maggie 
Cline. 

But, young gentlemen, is there no art displayed in a 
successful operetta? Are not spontaneous melody, keen 
sense of rhythm, and dramatic instinct here absolutely de- 
manded ? 

Or has counterpoint no place in operetta? Just run over 
‘Le Petit Duc,” to take the first example that comes to 
mind, and tell me if there is no delightful counterpoint in 
the score. 

Or look at Frenchmen whose names you know and should 
respect. You will find that many of them began with 
operetta, and in these modern days try their hand at panto- 
mime. The composer of ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue” wrote 
charming music to that charming dumb play ; well, Worm- | 
twenty yearsago; but do you | 





ser was a ‘‘ Prix de Rome” 
suppose he felt any loss of dignity in writing the musical | 
accompaniment to such a piece? 
Of course you sneer at Offenbach, but as you are inclined | 
to lend a favorable ear to any voice in Germany, please | 
read the article written by Hanslick on the news of the 
death of the composer of ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” And then 
look through Offenbach’s romantic, fantastic, posthumous | 


‘* Les Contes d'Hoffmann,” and ponder seriously your own | 


ability to ever approach that masterpiece of Hoffmannian | 
musical fancy. 

Mr. Chadwick in writing an operetta is in most excellent 
company ; and I hope that he will continue in this path and 
win success, as he has already won renown in oratorio and 
symphony. 

He of our American composers has certain peculiar ad- 
vantages in this undertaking new to him. He has not | 
only melody, rhythm, color, facility ; he has a strong sense 
of humor, an appreciation of values, and that quality known 
as horse sense. 

Has he dramatic instinct ? 

Now, dramatic instinct in the case of such a man as Mr. 
Chadwick is not unlike appetite, which according to An- 
geston, comes with eating. 

There is dramatic instinct to be felt in Mr. Chadwick’s 
‘* Phoenix Expirans,” and in some of his Church music, 
in certain songs, in passages of his orchestral pieces. And 
in ‘‘ Tobasco ” there is proof in plenty of dramatic intelli- 
gence, but not perhaps so much in the more ambitious 
numbers as in the incidental music. 

Much of Mr. Chadwick's humor is, so to speak, in foot 
notes. ‘here is more fun in the accompaniment than in 
the text of the Grand Vizier’s song. The slumping and the 
booming of the market are graphically described by the 
instrumentation. The Grand Vizier sings, ‘‘I get the 
shade when others greet the sun,” and the impertinent 
question arises forthwith in the orchestra, ‘‘ Where did you 
get that hat?” But many of these foot notes of humor are 
in fine print, and I fear they will escape the attention of 
the average audience engaged chiefly with what appears on 
the stage. 

Without going into any unpleasant details, the first 
nighter might say justly that Mr. Chadwick’s music suffered 








sadly in the performance. The orchestra, conducted by the 
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composer, was satisfactory, but the singers labored heavily 
although the task had been purposely made light for them. 
In the first act the opening chorus, the mazurka move- 

ment, ‘‘ My letter is stunning,” and ‘‘ Fatima’s” song are 
worthy of attention and admiration. I prefer the opening 
of the finale to the waltz that follows, and the closing galop 
is very ordinary music. Then follows a graceful ‘‘ inter- 
ludium,” through which the friends of the cadets talked 
fortissimo ostinato the opening night. The second act 
contains good musical stuff. The opening chorus is fresh 
and spirited, the bolero will be a popular number (although 
local color disappears with the ‘‘ Hola, Hola, Love has a 
castle in Spain”), the Irish song and the rigaudon are 
tuneful, and the plantation ballad would touch the heart of 
Dr. DvorAk. Some years ago Mr. Chadwick composed a 
tune for the Papyrus Club. The words may or may not be 
familiar to you, but they are full of homely truth and sound 
advice : 

You know there are places and scenes that good men 

From home, wife and children beguile ; 
Remember the barkeeper never forgets 
To greet the old man with a smile. 

CHORUS: 

Then greet the old man with a smile, &c. 


Well, this song introduced in ‘‘ Tobasco” was received 


with tremendous enthusiasm. The orchestral imitation of 
a hand organ is very clever. 

It is only fair to Mr. Chadwick to reserve in a measure 
judgment until his work receives a more adequate per- 
formance. 

Even as it is, written for amateurs, with a bad libretto 
and a poor performance, ‘‘ Tobasco,” so far as Mr. Chad- 
wick is concerned, may be regarded justly as a present 
pleasing work and a substantial promise for the future. 
May he be more fortunate in his librettist next time, and 
when he writes his second operetta, for an experienced 
company he will not be obliged to check his Pegasus to a 
jog trot ! 

The instrumentation of the work was done by Mr. Lucien 
Hosmer, a pupil of Mr. Chadwick, after the sketches of 
the composer. 

* 

Mr. Slivinski gave the third of his recitals last Wednes- 
day afternoon the 31st ult., in Music Hall. The program 


* 


was as follows: 
n E flat sii ier tiie eiecndir a aiked Beethoven 


81, No. 3, in E flat ......... 
‘seeinas Mendelssohn 


Variations Sérieuses 
Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 


Sonata, op. 


Etude, op. 10, No. 5....... 





Cie ae SE Ms Ly cser ack oy eee + of nage 
Polonaise, op. 44........... 
TNE, cc nidcicdsecdpctes bison es nbseecinhacecnen ans ten ceudasesaeun Mozart 
Moment musical.............e+00e. ...... Schubert 
Vales GEOMAMRS. . vice ccscsvovccvcceveetcosvaccvcccsovcsseses Rubinstein 
Cracovicume, Op. 14, No. 6.....ccccocccedccosccccesssccceces Paderewski 
sarcarolle .Schubert-Liszt 
were Liszt 





There is little to be said about this concert. Mr. Slivin- 
ski displayed excellent finger work, and he was at times 


brilliant. He abused the right hand pedal ; he scolded in 


| the great polonaise, and his performance on the whole 


was without depth or sensuousness. He was applauded 


loudly. 


* 
The program of the Fourteerth Symphony concert given 
last evening was as follows : 


* 


Symphony NOB.,......csccccccccsccvcccccscesscessscevcscseess Beethoven 
Concerto fantastique, for violoncello and orchestra 
CID).  vicvc cowess cesctedesenksdher th sddives nsbvevetexaned C. M. Loeffler 
Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Allegro—Théme russe ; poco allegretto—presto. 


(First time.) 
‘Feramors” 


3allet music from ‘‘ Feramors”’...........+- ...Rubinstein 

“Dance of Bayaderes 

‘* Candle Dance of the Brides of Cashmere.’ 

Overture to Grillparzer’s “ Esther”’ 
(First time.) 

You have heard the d’Albert overture in New York. 


What did you think of it—for you certainly do not think 


Tour of United States and Canada 
* He * 


D’ Albert 








Distinguished 
Concert 
(Organist, 


* HE 
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about it now? Tome it isa thing of shreds and patches, 
Episode follows episode. There is no logical connection, 
there is no mighty pulse. The themes are neither new nor 
interesting. As I have never read Grillparzer’s ‘‘ Esther,” 
I could not look outside the music itself for real or fancied 
enjoyment, and in the music itself I found no genuine 
beauty or strength. 

Mr. Loeffler has in a measure protected himself from the 
charge of neglecting form in his new ‘cello concerto by 
calling his piece ‘‘ fantastic.” The movements are bound 
together without interruption, and-in another sense the 
music as a whole is not well knit together. Mr. Loeffler is 
a musician of rare refinement, technical ingenuity and a 
singular individuality. Perhaps it would be better for his 
abiding fame if he had a stronger dash of sensuousness or 
even coarseness in his nature. In this concerto there is 
little warm blood, there is little that pierces the skin. The 
music seems like unto a sleep chasing, such as Walt Whit- 
man described in the yawp, beginning 

I wander all night in my vision, 
Stepping with light feet, swiftly and noiselessly stepping and stop- 
Ng, 
Er oA open eyes over the shut eyes of sleepers. 

There are charming passages of fancy and piquant 
instrumentation in this piece, that is full of difficulties for 
the soloist, but the hearer is tempted constantly to cry out, 
‘‘ I'd give a dollar for one fat, juicy theme !” 

Mr. Schroeder, the ‘cellist, and Mr. Loeffler were ap- 
plauded heartily. 

The symphony was well read and played and the ballet 
music was played delightfully. 


* 
* * 


‘‘ Hora Novissima” will be given this evening in Music 
Hall by the Handel and Haydn, under Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Have you heard of the row between Mrs. Nordica and the 
Mr. B. E. Woolf summed up 


’ 


society and the composer ? 
the matter most pleasantly this morning in the ‘‘ Gazette :’ 


The more humorous side of the affair, for the whole business has a 
humorous aspect, is the firing at long range that took place between 
Mr. Parker and Mrs. Nordica, The former suggested that the singer 
was partial to ‘“‘chestnuts,”’ which I presume refers to such ancient 
compositions as were evolved by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and other masters, that certain choice spirits are inclined to relegate 
to the ranks of moribund old-fogydom. The preference for such a 
chestnut as “The Messiah"’ to such a peanut as “ Hora Novissima”’ 
is not easily comprehended by a progressive spirit. Then, too, the 
chestnut may, by reason of the nationality of those who are most 
instrumental in foisting it, in a roasted state, on the public, by a 
slight stretch of the imagination be relegated to the Italian school, 
while the peanut is our own. Mr. Parker “rubbed it in” a little 
more vigorously when he expressed pleasure that Miss Juch was to 
sing his music, because he knew that “she will sing it better than 
Mrs. Nordica, because Miss Juch is a musician.” 

Then it came Mrs. Nordica’s innings and shescored a home run 
Mr. Parker. She started with her “sincere condolence to Miss 
Juch, who has made many a silk purse out of—never mind what.” 
And she attacked Mr. Parker's memory by saying that “ he seems to 
have devoted so much time to memorizing the scores of other com- 
posers that he can remember nothing else ;’’ and in response to Mr. 
Parker's reflection on her as no musician, she neatly scratches him 
with the statement that it was strange she “should have formed 
exactly the same opinion of him after thoroughly examining his 
score of ‘Hora Up to Date,’” concluding with the advice to Mr. 
Parker “to serve his musical omelets with less noise in future.” 
Really, the victory in the wordy battle rests with the singer. In the 
words of Siw Lucius O’Trigger, “It is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands,” but it is none the less unseemly and undignified on both 
sides, and one in which place aux dames as well as nodblesse oblige 
are clearly forgotten. But what terrible things might not happen if 
musicians literally dwelt together in harmony? 


* 
* * 


on 


It is my painful duty to announce the appearance of Mrs. 
Adelina Patti Thursday evening, February 13, in Music 
Hall. ‘This will be absolutely the last time that she will 
ever appear before a Boston audience.” Puiwip HALE. 


Dora Valesca Becker.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the 
popular violinist, scored a great success at the second con- 
cert of the Jersey City Melopoeia Society last Thursday 
evening, making the hit of the evening. 

Second Lenox Choral.—The second concert of the 
Lenox Choral Society, Miss Maude Morgan, conductor, was 
given in Madison Hall, Madison avenue and 125th street, 
last Friday evening. 








New York, February 2, 1894. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier: 
GENTLEMEN—You are to be congratulated on the last 
issue of your splendid journal, containing such articles as 
“The Futility of Musical Art,” by S. G. Pratt, and ‘*‘ The 
Duty of the State Toward Musie,” by Louis Lombard, 
which are worthy of a place in any high class monthly ; be- 
sides the charming letters from Berlin, Paris, London and 
Boston, with the spicy article from the ‘‘ Raconteur,” the 
‘‘ Whisperings ” and ‘‘ Gossip,” Reviewings, &c., together 
make up a journal ahead of any other probably in the world. 
On reading previous issues of THe Musicat Courier I have 
often felt like writing youin the same vein, but this time 
I cannot let the opportunity pass. Your great success is 
well deserved. It is a fine paper. 
Yours very truly, 
Watter O. WILKINSON, Organist, 
352 W. Ninety-ninth street, City. 








Theodora Pfafflin. 
DELIGHTFUL singer, an ambitious, tal- 
ented young woman, with afresh, breezy personality, 

is Miss Theodora Pfafflin, the subject of this week’s portrait 
gallery. She is yet in the early twenties, having only made 
her professional début in Central Music Hall, Chicago, No- 
vember 28, 1890. Miss Pfafflin is the daughter of the well- 
known piano man, Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, who conducts the 
New York branch of the house of William Knabe&Co. She 
has had a thorough musical education, and has sung in all 
the leading cities of the country and under the batons of 
Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch, Theodore Thomas and other 
well-known conductors. 

Miss Pfafflin’s voice is of large range, is extremely pure 
and sympathetic in quality,and she possesses a natural 
technic, which, strengthened by careful culture, enables her 
to sing with an enviable brilliancy and ease. Her every 
appearance has won golden opinions from the press and 
public alike, and altogether Miss Pfafflin occupies an en- 
viable position, and is literally on the threshold of her career. 
Her repertory consists of all the principal oratorios, seven 
grand operas and over one hundred and fifty arias and 
songs. She is a winning, graceful figure on the concert 
stage. Miss Pfafflin is under the management of Leon 
Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 

Here are a few of her press notices, selected at random 
from among many : 

New York “ Herald,” January 31, 1892. 

Miss Pfafflin has a charming personality, a true, flexible voice of 
excellent range and power. These qualities she makes use of with 
judgment and effect, and her work shows study and thorough musi- 
cianly feeling. ‘ J 

New York “ World,” April 27, 1892. 

Miss PraFrLin MaKEs A SUCCESS. 

The second concert of the Metropolitan Musical Society was held 
last evening in Music Hall. The feature of the evening was the first 
appearance of Miss Theodora Pfafflin. She is a soprano of good range 
and power. She scored a pronounced success. 


New York “ World,”’ May 2, 1892. 
Miss PFAFFLIN’s SEVEN RECALLS. 

The Damrosch concert last evening was largely attended and an 
excellent program was given at Music Hall], which was filled to over- 
flowing. Especially fine was the singing of Miss Theodora Pfafflin, 
who was recalled seven times. 


New York “ Sun,”’ May 2, 1892. 
Miss Theodora Pfafflin sang especially well and the grand duo 
from “Afda” was excellently rendered by Miss Pfafflin and Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze. 


New York “Telegram,” May 2, 1892. 

The soloist was Miss Theodora Pfafflin, one of the finest sopranos 
heard here this season. Her singing of the polonaise from ‘ Mignon” 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. She was repeatedly and deservedly 
called out, and at last compelled to sing again, giving the charming 
English song, “ Nightingale’s Trill.” 


Philadelphia “ Ledger,"’ October 13, 1892. 

Miss Theodora Pfafflin, a soprano of evident experience, gratified 
the most discriminating. She has a voice of agreeable quality, well 
cultivated and of unexpected power, meeting every technical difficul- 
ty with ease and grace. 


Philadelphia ‘‘ Record,” October 13, 1892. 
Miss Theodora Pfafflin was in fine voice and greatly delighted the 
audience. 


Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,’’ November 29, 1890. 

Miss Pfafflin sang for her first selection the Venzano aria and 
waltz, which secured her several recalls. Her second num- 
ber was the “Inflammatus,’’ from Rossini’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” in 
which she was assisted by the chorus. Miss Pfafflin phrases intelli- 
gently, has considerable facility, a good trill and appeared to find 
little difficulty in singing the numbers assigned to her. 


Chicago “* Globe,’’ November 20, 1890. 
Miss Pfafflin’s voice is one of the most promising that has been 
heard here ina long time. It isa soprano of pure quality and large 
compass, nor is it wanting in power. 


Chicago “ Times,” November 29, 1892. 

Miss Pfafflin has a soprano voice, flexible and nimble in execution, 
and capable of marked effects in brilliant fioriture. She has youth, 
a graceful presence, intelligent appreciation of musical requirement, 
a voice of flexibility and power, with knowledge of how to use it 
with effect. 


Chicago “ Journal.” 
She is the possessor of a phenomenal voice which shows the most 
careful training. 


Cincinnati “ Enquirer,’’ October 23, 1892. 

Miss Theodora Pfafflin, the distinguished lyric dramatic prima 
donna, who will sing this afternoon in Music Hall, arrived in the city 
yesterday. One would hardly think it possible that she has such 
complete control over the resources of a magnificent voice, which, 
while it is dramatic in intensity, yet retains all the sweetness and 
elasticity of its lyrical quality. She sang at the rehearsal of the 
orchestra under the direction of Michael Brand yesterday, and de- 
lighted the musicians with her charming manner as well as singing. 


Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette,” October 31, 1892. 
Theodora Pfafflin had prepared the way to please by her success at 
the opening concert, and the brilliancy with which she executed the 
difficulties of the cavatina from “Lucia” and the “Jewel Song” 
from “ Faust’? more than strengthened first impressions. She is an 
artist with a reserve power that opens up a vista of glorious possi- 
bilities. 





Cincinnati “ Star-Times,”’ October 31, 1892. 
Miss Pfafflin repeated her success of a week ago. Besides being the 
possessor of a cultivated voice of considerable power, she has a 
charming manner and a clear enunciation. 


Cincinnati “ Enquirer,” October 31, 1892. 
Theodora Pfafflin interpreted the cavatina from “Lucia’’ and the 
“ Jewel Song” from “ Faust”’ after the manner of a highly cultured 





artist. The carrying power of her voice is admirable, and its wide 
register assists her materially in mastering the difficulties of bra- 
vura numbers. Her powers of coloring go hand in hand with this 
faculty, and hence in the most elaborate fioriture she is quite at home. 
And while she is brilliant she never condescends to catch anything 
beyond the strictly legitimate efforts. 





Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial Gazette," October 24, 1892. 

The subject of common curiosity, born of the flattering reports 
spread abroad from the East, was Miss Theodora Pfaffiin. There is 
no gainsaying her success with the large assembly, and it was very 
well deserved. Miss Pfafflin certainly possesses a lovely voice, and 
hers is a musical nature. The voice is more, It is of striking dimen- 
sions in range and volume, and her style is to be generally com- 
mended for ease and proper reserve power. 


Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star,’’ October 24, 1892. 
Miss Theodora Pfafflin scored an unqualified success. 





Cincinnati “ Enquirer,’’ October 24, 1892. 

The conspicuous attraction was the superb singing of Theodora 
Pfafflin, the lyric-dramatic soprano. Her voice has a wide range and 
a wonderful elasticity. Her trills are perfect and her cadenzas are 
taken with a masterly ease and finish. 


“ Prince Kam.” 
YRNE, Harrison and Kerker work usually 
for popular favor, and generally gain it. ‘‘ Prince 
Kam; or, A Trip to Venus,” which was produced at the 
Casino Monday of last week, is no exception to the rule. 
To be sure, at first blush it is hard to classify. It is not 
exactly a comic opera, nor yet a burlesque, nor again is it 
altogether an extravaganza. Rather a cunning blend, in 
which fantastic figures flit, ever changing panoramas of 
color and melody, fun and picturesque situations. 

Thestory isagood one. ‘ Prince Kam” despairs of ever 
falling in love with any earthly woman, and after various 
delays—of a musical character—he (or she) reaches in an 
aerial machine the planet Mars. Then the fun begins. 
‘*Mars” is jealous of the intrusion of the earth born visitors 
as ‘“ Venus” falls in love with ‘‘ Prince Kam.” Lots of amus- 
ing complications ensue and several novelties make this 
act a noteworthy one. 

Camille D’Arville literally carries the opera on her 
charming shoulders. She isan artist whose refined meth- 
ods I have often dwelt upon. Graceful, full of magnet- 
ism, she sings and acts with a brio which is very compell- 
ing. As ‘‘ Prince Kam "she looks very handsome and 
sings ‘‘If the Sweetheart You Love Loves You” bewitch- 
ingly. 

Gus Kerker has sprinkled lots of pretty music in the 
score. The overture is bizarre and effective. ‘‘ The 
Strangest Apparition,” ‘‘ I Am the God of War,” “‘ As We 
Peep at the Earth from the Sky,” and several other num- 
bers are always encored and deservedly so. 

There is no dearth of action in ‘‘ Prince Kam,” although 
in the first act there is still much that is lagging and super- 
fluous. The most effective scene is the electrical labora- 
tory. This hasa seeming solidity and a unique coloring 
which is quite impressive. Some of the other sets are fine 
also. 

Miss D’Arville is aided by Fannie Johnston, a remark- 
ably pretty ‘‘ Venus ;” shapely Annie Sutherland, clever 
Louise Sylvester, pretty Nellie Braggins, Hallen Mostyn, 
Harry McDonough, William Pruette, a capital ‘‘ Mars,” and 
Harry Leon. Tiny La Regaloncita and her two sisters 
have a very charming scene. They are a trio of miniature 
artists. The four ‘‘ Wise Men” are also extremely amus- 
ing. There is no reason why ‘Prince Kam,” with its 
pretty girls, diverting music and book, should not continue 
to enjoy the popularity it achieved during the past week. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.— To-morrow evening the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a concert in Music 
Hall. Mr. Max Heinrich will be the singer. 


Miss Mulneaux.—Miss Mulneaux, of Chicago, isa young 
pianist who is said to possess an enormous technic, large 
repertory and genuine musical ability. Though she has 
received many flattering offers she refuses to appear in 
public just yet. Prominent musicians declare that she is 
remarkable. 


Rita fk land, 
DRAMATIC PRIMA DONNA. 
(pera, Concerts, Musical Festivals. 
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Miss Bertha Webb.—Miss Bertha Webb, the violinist, 
iyed in Richmond, Va., on Friday, January 26, with the 
Mc art 4 l ), ol that \ ty 
Harriet A. Shaw.—Miss Harriet A. Shaw, one of the 
most promising American harpists of to-day, gave last 
luesda inuary 23, at Chickering Hall, Boston, a concert 
ty which she was assisted by Mr. James Ricketson, tenor ; 
Mr. Di itz, violin ; Mr. Leo Schultz, ’cello, and Miss 
M é companist. The principai features in the 
p am was Oberthuer's grand trio for harp, violin 
i é \ e and ultra-fashionable audience was 
pre ent o1 asion 
Miss Anna Clary.—Miss Anna Clary, sister of Mary 
Louise Clary, is a pupil of Mrs. d’Arona, and has a voice 
ch und powerful and promises an enviable future. 
She w ake her début at Louisville, Ky., next May in a | 
ncert with orchestra, singing ‘‘ Bel Raggio” and the duo 
om ‘*‘ Semiramide ” with her sister 
Philharmonic Society.—The next public rehearsal and 
nee of the Philharmonic Society takes place Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. Mr. Plancon will be 
the vocalist. The novelty will be Sinding’s symphony in 
LD) minor 
New York College Concert.—Owing to unavoidable cir- 
imstances the semi-annual concert of the New York College 
announced to take place on February 9 will be postponed. 
The concert w ve given at Chickering Hall Friday even- | 
February 16 
Gertrude Luther.—-Miss Gertrude Luther has recently 
been engaged to sing at the Amphion Glee Club, February 
>» the Co ry ( », Glen Ridge, January 24. She will 


ing to-morrow at Mrs. Holmes’ musical, 
Newar N. ] 


Swedish 


and on the 18th at 


Song and Folklor Miss Karin Lindsten and 
Miss Anna C. Wallberg will give an evening of Swedish 
ong and Folklore before the Century Club in Philadelphia 
to-day 


Sherwood's ‘* First’ Concert.—Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood | 
since his advent in the city of Chicago has played at a large 


number of recitals, and is entitled to the honor of having 


played a larger repertory than can be credited to any other 


pianist. On Tuesday evening of last week, with the aid of 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge, tenor, and Mr. 5. E. Jacobsohn, 
violinist, he gave what he is pleased to term his first 
oncert, his numbers being op. 111, of Beethoven; im- | 
promptu in F sharp, Chopin ; a toccata by Dupont, and a | 

| 


series of Liszt numbers, which included the ‘* Liebestraum,” 


Waldesrauschen,” ‘‘Gnomenreigen,” ‘‘ Etude de Con- 


cert,” in D flat, and ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz.” 

Mr. Sherwood’s playing was masterly in the extreme, 
ind was thoroughly appreciated by a very musical audi- 
ence which was present, and in response to continued ap- 
pla he played the Schubert-Tausig ‘‘ Marche Militaire.” 
Mr. Jacobsohn assisted Mr. Sherwood in the Schubert B 
minor rondo, and Mr. Mockridge sang several numbers. 


od announces his second concert March 20 
for May 8 


Mr. Sherw: 
and his third 
Dory Burmeister- Petersen. 
with orchestra, under the direction of 


-Dory Burmeister-Peter- 


a concert 





en gave 
Lamoreux, last Saturday evening in the Salle Erard. | 
She will give a second recital at the same place on Satur- 
day of this week. She was the pianist at the concert of | 





the Marsick Quartet on January 19. 


New England Conservatory Notes.—Mr. Carl Faelten | 
will give two Beethoven recitals in Bumstead Hall, Febru- 


ary 20 and March 6. 


Miss Estelle D. Andrews will give a piano recital in 
Sleeper Hall on February 15, the thirteenth in the Faculty 
Course 

The Conservatory Quartet (Messrs. Emil Mahr, Chas. | 


McLaughlin, Daniel Kuntz and Leo Schulz) will give a | 


concert on March 1, being the fourteenth in the Faculty | 
Course 
A performance of Gaul’s cantata, ‘* The Holy City,” will | 


be given in Brookline Town Hall on February 13, by a full 
chorus and orchestra from the Conservatory, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Samuel W. Cole. 

The second concert of the Boston Trio Club (Messrs. 
Emil Mahr, Leo Schulz, ‘cello, and Carl Stasny, 
piano) was given in Miller Hall on January 24. The lead- 
ing daily and weekly papers, with one exception, accorded 
high praise to the character of the program and to the work 


violin ; 


of the performers. 
A very valuable department has been established for de- | 
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veloping facility in reading piano music at sight. This 
branch has been placed under the care of Mr. Reinhold 
Faelten, who has come on from Baltimore for the purpose. 

The condition of the Conservatory at the beginning of 
the third term, February 1, is very gratifying, in spite of 
the still existing financial depression. 

The following concerts of the Conservatory Course have 
recently been given : 

Thursday Evening, January 4, 1894. 
RECITAL. 

Suite for piano and violin, E major, op. 11 Carl Goldmark 
Messrs. Stasny and Mahr 


Concert piece for two pianos, op. 15(MS.)...........- Percy Goetschius 


Messrs. Goetschius and Stasny. 


kn vakbaaesacexsactane om Gius Tartini 
we . PROP se kseisls vcccecidewsteprouesbac pee ee 
Violin »Sol0, » - 9 . 

‘* Dance of the Elves”’........ccsscees Paul Schumacher 





“Mazurka de Concert”’ Henry Wieniawski 
Mr. Mabhr. 
Concerto for piano, A minor, op. 16, the orches- | ms ae 
‘ ‘ , £ sccede Edward Grieg 
tral parts arranged for a second piano........ 
Messrs. Stasny and Goetschius. 


Thursday Evening, January 11, 1894. 


STUDENTS OF THE ADVANCED CLASSES. 


cadens cededbbesiuceedsevedpbcoey Guilmant 


Sonata in D minor, for organ 
Mrs. George W. Bagnall. 
Jien, Leonora,”’ from ‘La Favorita,”’ 
Mr. H. W. Goff. Donizetti 
duzione ed allegro, from sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11, 
.. Schumann 


Recitative and aria, “ 


for piano 


Miss Nellie C. Dean. 


Song, ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream,’’ from “ Lohengrin’’.................. . Wagner 
Miss Grace C. Reakirt. 
Paraphrase on quartet from “ Rigoletto,” for piano.............. Liszt 
Miss May Woolever. 
Thursday Evening, January 18. 
Piano RecitaL By Mr. Epwin KLaAnre. 


The sonata preceded by a short analytical essay by Mr. Percy 
Goetschius 
.. Beethoven 





cos ccescesese Chopin 


Etude, op 


Berceuse,. 





Impromptu, op. 36...... 
Fantasie, C major, op. 15.......... Schubert-Liszt 
Romanze, F major.. .. Rubinstein 
mf £ k . fg ee a ie ‘ Henselt 
**Consolation.”’ D flat.. , 

. Sy ERGs, PRE er EE eidennnerdenewks » e+e LASZt 
Polonaise, E major < 

Thursday Evening, January 25. 
STUDENTS OF THE ADVANCED CLASSES. 
Grend enmata in C melmet, COC OFOR . océncvccccsscccccvoccessccvens Ritter 
Miss Be!le P. Marks. 
Aris, * Saree, GN”. ssevurasceee sesovncerovesavcoesseeneeos Handel 
Mr. A. R. Frank 
ein WR COP WOO, 5 n'a ccancssenavetswesccosdevesves De Beriot 
Master Carl Oakman 
| Songs— 
A A NE rence <n dens ced torconcineiaencosetn ts Rotoli 
“Un sogno fii,” serenade............... Seweeecoesrtecncoecoese Tosti 
Miss Gertrude M. Rennyson. 
First movement of concerto in C minor, with cadenza by 
saerns Beethoven 


PgtOE, MEME. 6c ccc ccasscepeccecerccssccocecsseee 


Miss Lucina Jewell. 


Thursday Evening, February 1. 
Music ReciraAL.—Mr. CARL FAELTEN, Mr. EmIL 


Maur, Mr. Leo Scuutz. 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Joachim Raff 


CHAMBER 


Waldemar Malmene.—A complimentary concert was 
tendered Mr. Waldemar Malmene at Brand’s Hall, Chi- 


| cago, on Monday evening of last week, when this program 


was given : 


Duet, Rondo for piano and violin, op. 70..........+++++++++++.Schubert 
Messrs. Emil Lfebling and Th. Spiering. 
| Vocal solo, Staccato polka.......sceccecseccccecsecncessecrcsens Mulder 
Miss Rosa Cohen. 
(Pupil of Prof. J. H. Kowalski.) 
Violin solo, Andante and finale from concerto in E minor,..... 
Mr. Th. Spiering. Mendelssohn 
Vocal solo, “* He Wasa Prince ”’.......cccccccccscscccccvecccces Lynnes 
Miss Mae Fleming 
(Pupil of Prof. J. H. Kowalski.) 
Piano solos— 
“Merch of the Dwarle” ...ccccccccccvccvccccsscscccessccescees Grieg 
Nocturne, OP. 17......cccccccccccccvccccrcccccscsesssssesesoos 3rassin 
Valse de concert, Op. B4.......cccccccssocccccsessccvcess Moszkowski 
Mr. Emil Liebling. 
Vocal solo, “ For all Eternity "’..........cceeececceeeeeereees Mascheroni 


Mr. R. Harty. 
(Pupil of Prof. J. H. Kowalski.) 
Male chorus 
“Einst in Tagen die Vergangen”’ 
“ Leise in den Bluethen Zweigen” 





Orpheus Double Quartet. 
Vocal solo, “ Lips Like RoseS "’......s.sceseececereeeeeeeeees++Malmene 
Mr. John S. Ranney. 
Vocal solo, Aria from the opera ‘‘ Joseph”’........:.seseeeeeeeeee Mehul 


Mr. G. Huessing. 
Male chorus, “ Dort liegt die Heimath mir am Rhein”’..C. Attenhofer 
Orpheus Maennerchor. 
Musical director, Mr. G. Ehrhorn. 

An Agreeable Reception.—A concert and reception 
was given at the New York School of Opera and Oratorio 
106 and 108 East Twenty-third street, last Thursday even- 
ing. The affair was a brilliant, thanks to Messrs. Agra- 
monte and Hawley and the excellent singing of some 
of the pupils of the school. No little pleasure was given 








by the musical and finished violin playing of Carlos Hassel- 
brink. 


A Geselschapp Recital.—Miss Marie Geselschapp gave 

a recital at Lowell, Mass., on January 21 before the pupils 
of Rogers’ Hall School, playing the following program : 
PE I es cnic dsesascamicevaedsigerassevcescctcuel Bach-Liszt 
Sonata, op. 81.......... COOOORD Seon vsccccdccodnnscescsdvouseeeds Beethoven 

Adagio (Farewell) allegro. 

Andante (Absence). 

Vivacissimamente (Return). 
DE Ci ator ab Ubiedens dhs. cvccsguass sevens eosceuadeers Schumann 
Variations, op. 12......... t 
Barcarolle............00s 
Paganini, Study No. 5........ 
Waldesrauschen.............. | 
Le Rossignol (Air Russe)..... | 
Rhapsodie Espagnole........ 


Maurel Engaged.—Victor Maurel, the French baritone, 
has been engaged by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau for 
next season’s company. We announced the engagement of 
Tamagno, the Spanish tenor, several weeks ago. 


Chopin 


Bauer’s Pupils.—-Mr. Ernst Bauer's pupils’ concert at 
Steinway Hall last Saturday evening was a very enjoyable 
affair. Mr. Bauer, who is a member of the faculty of Sem- 
nacher College of Music, was assisted by a number of the 
piano pupils in this program: 

WEOGOR 6555 050 Vodilbeteclddensveuas We san cancaddes ves vececcacs V. Hollander 


Penns. cconspeneidépasedaéguusd sunvaressteseunvestcs B. Scholz 
Master Willy Semnacher. 

ING. «chee saenuvnetsaenckdanvinbanbenbddabGedccnhdecneenene Hans Sitt 
Master Herman Rietzel. 

Piano duet, “ Rondo Scherzoso "’..........eeeeceeeeeeeeeeess SOmnacher 


Miss Pauline and Master Willy Semnacher. 


Mie Varied”... cccudnvcntesesdcovadivedubenhtcssessvetsenadiseccive Dancla 


Graben-Hoffman 





Mrs. E. Levi. 


Andante from Concertino, op. 31........ Sees Socccvoveeesecssess H, Sitt 
Miss Julia Kantrowitz. 
Piano solo, “ Au Printemps”’..... sibthnsGatsddmbones+besdecsacedon Grieg 


Mrs. Lange 


eR semis Benase cc caccccscovessersat Fasbees «+ eeeeee- Beethoven 
Mrs. Lange and Mr. Ernst Bauer 
ee ee ree asad ctnad vden dedovicaddanstcesd¥ecke .Carl Bohm 
Mrs. E. Levi 
I? is iddcccvchedecdcsadéedes vse abedsetecserssavnyseecs sttedes Raff 
Master Herbert Small 
“Chanson Polonaise peovstearwedans peedenaecs Wieniawski 
Mr. Richard Hahn 
Tarantelle, ...cccccrccccces db bese s cod ubovedecceresedsassveonese Schumann 
Mrs. Lange 
Walhn Thien". cic advo ced sadiocevcdscvedeseee .. Eller-Wilhelmij 
Miss Gundersdorf 
Re ee eee ee ee Gade 
Mr. Lawrence Stretz 
© Dey tte" wikcsics hide cedeoivensscdatnserseedieenedeneaee Bach-Gounod 


Violin obligato, Master Herbert Small. 

‘“‘Carmen” for Charity.—Under the auspices of the 
Purim Association ‘‘Carmen,” with Calvé, Eames and 
others, will besung at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
proceeds are to be donated to various Hebrew charities. 

A New Haven Conservatory.—The Dessauer-Troost- 
wyk School of Music, of New Haven, is in a most flourish- 
ing condition and is doing much good in the musical circles 
of that city. Able instructors have charge of the various 
classes in addition to the directors, Max Dessauer and 
Isidore Troostwyk. 

D. W. Reeves.—D. W. Reeves, of Providence, R. I., 
leader of the American Band, has made an assignment of 
all his property to Charles C. Mumford. The action is 
forced by an attachment made by a New York publishing 
and engraving house for a debt contracted when he was 
leader of Gilmore’s Band, New York.—‘‘ Herald.” 

Niedlinger Divorced.—Yankton, S. Dak., February 1, 
1894.—William H. Niedlinger, the song writer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secured a divorce to-day from his wife, Emile H. 
Niedlinger, on the ground of desertion.—‘‘ Herald.” 

A Kidde Concert.—Mr. and Mrs. Regnar Kiddé gave 
their second musicale and trance reading in the parlors of 
the -Castleton Hotel, St. George, Staten Island, yesterday 
afternoon. 

His Fiftieth Recital.—Mr. Hugo Troetschel gave his 
fiftieth recital on the organ of the German Evangelical 
Church, Brooklyn, last Wednesday afternoon. This was 
his program : 


Pamtasin Chromtatiod . oo ccvcesscccesess cccccccccccccccccccccces Seb. Bach 

Adagio (from piano concerto No. 2, op. 56).............X. Scharwenka 

Alto solo, Aria from “ Elias’’....... elbds v0.0 wkee 6 oc0wghac cena 
Miss Laura Steins. 

Violin solo, Adagio in D flat.......6.-.cceescsesereeeeeneeeess Ph. Riifer 
Mr. Henry Peters. 

Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream”’............++ Mendelssohn 
Alto solo, ‘‘Calm as the Night”’..... nab penes pine vials on aeneeed . Bohm 
Miss Laura Steins. 

Good Friday Spell (from “‘ Parsifal "’).............-+6+ ...R. Wagner 





Triumphal March ........ssecceccccereescereccseceesseeeeeeeseees 

A New Lamperti Teacher.—Mr. Emerico Monreale, who 
for the last three seasons has been conductor of the Sienis 
Grand Opera Company in Cuba and Mexico, has taken up 


“TABASCO.” 


BURLESQUE OPERA. 
Libretto by R. A. Barner. Music by G. W. Cuapwicx. 
VOCAL SCORE NOW READY. PRICE $1.25, POSTPAID, 
Popular numbers in sheet form. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co., 22, 110 Boylston St., Boston. 
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his residence in this city and will give instruction in singing | 
according to the Lamperti method. 

* L’Enfant Prodigue’’ Again.—That delightful musi- 
cal pantomime, ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,” is to occupy the at- 
tention of the Vaudeville Club this week. Next week the 
work will be given at Abbey's Theatre. 

At Snug Harbor —Mr. James C. Crabtree gave his third 
organ recital at the Randall Memorial Church, Snug Har- 
bor, Staten Island, last Thursday afternoon. He was as- 
sisted by Miss Alice Breen, soprano. 

A Chicago Testimonia].—A testimonial concert will be 
given Miss Nettie Durno tomorrow evening in Chicago. 
The talented young pianist will have the assistance of Mrs. 
Rayna Linne, Miss Birdsall, Mr. Von Kunits and George 
E. Holmes. 

Louisville, “‘The Holy City.’’—Under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. George Selby an excellent performance of Gaul’s 
cantata, ‘‘ The Holy City,” was given at Calvary Church 
last Wednesday evening. The chorus numbered sixty 
voices. ' 

Flavie Van den Hende.—Miss Flavie Van den Hende 
played with great success in the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 
Course last Thursday evening, appearing in company with 
Miss Von Stosch and Miss Sara Peakes. 

A Benefit Concert.—A concert for the benefit of the 
music fund of the Church of the Eternal Hope, in West 
Eighty-first street, was given last Monday evening by Mr. 
W. E. Mac Clymont and others. 


American Symphony Orchestra.—The first concert of 
the American Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Sam Franko, 
will be given Saturday, February 24, in Chickering Hall. 

The Palmer Debut.—In addition to the interest attached 
to the début of Courtlandt Palmer, Mr. Seidl will introduce 
several novelties at the first concert, March 3. Among 
them are anew ‘‘ Torchlight Dance” by Moszkowski; ‘* Im- 
pressions d’Italie ;"" a suite by Charpentier ; a serenade for 
wind instruments by Dvorak. 

Liebling Amateurs.—The Liebling Amateurs gave their 
103d recital in Chicago last Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Kro- 
ger and Misses Wood, Jennings, Whiting, Mizensheimer 
and Starr took part in the excellent program. 

A Brooklyn Performance.—The Brooklyn Arion So- 
ciety under Mr. Arthur Claassen gave two very successful 
performances of the comic opera ‘* Czar and Zimmermann” 
at the Academy of Music on January 29 and an earlier per- 
formance at the Arion Hall. The performance passed off 
very smoothly, and reflects much credit upon Mr. Claassen 
for his able work. 

Minnie D. Methot.—Miss Minnie D. Methot, 
traveling with the Remenyi Concert Company, is meeting 
This is what the New Or- 


who is 
with great success everywhere. 
leans ‘‘ Picayune ” has to say : 

Miss Methot has a treasure in her throat. Her voice, a mezzo so- 
prano of wide range and timbre, is sound bothin the upper and lower 
notes, and has been improved by thorough schooling. In the ariaand 
recitative from Mozart’s “ Dehvieni ” her best work was done, but in 
the pretty ballads that followed that somewhat massive work she 
gave more pleasure to her hearers. 


Detroit Symphony Society.— This program was given 
by the Detroit Symphony Society at its second concert 
Monday evening : 


Scotclf overture, “In the Highlands”’..............cceccceeecceees Gade 
Satay Ta Oo oot bcc ciss csc cbs tihtngavdevcegnccto cs Haydn 
Allegretto. 
Minuetto. 
Finale Presto. 
Aria, Hate: Bee Cartes ” sessssceccsc cask 66see. twdscedoc cass cone Verdi 


Helen von Doenhoff. 
Prelude to Act V., from the opera “‘ King Manfred”’......... Reinecke 
SIRORETUD RINNE on cident Gocdetdn<ategseies 


j 
* Malaguena,’’ from the opera ‘“ Boabdil’’...... ay pig Mosskowski 
NE | nein 6 cece phone cts do:cins Cats dnwag ages ebasendsads Kretschmes 
Idyl, “ At the Mountain Inn” (for string orchestra).......... Labitzky 
PBC. Sn li WSS do det vaedeves dedeubeveubed Tosti 


Helen von Doenhoff. 


Bajaderentanz No. 2, from the opera ‘“‘ Feramors”’......... Rubinstein 


Sunday Music.—This program was given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday evening, Anton Seidl direct- 
ing : 

“*Huldigung’s March.” 
‘Elsa Entering the Cathedral,”’ from ‘“* Lohengrin.” 
Romances, ‘‘ The Evening Star,” from ‘*‘ Tannhduser.”’ 
Mr. Dufriche. 
** Elizabeth’s Aria,” from “* Tannhiuser.”’ 
Mrs. Nordica. 
Prelude and glorification, from ‘‘ Parsifal.”’ 
‘*Pogner's Address,” from “ The Meistersinger.’ 
Mr. Plancon. 
Grand Funeral March, from ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods.”’ 
‘* Lohengrin’s Narration,” ‘“‘ The Holy Grail.”’ 
Mr. Vignas. 
“ The Ride of the Valkyries.” 
** Brunhilde’s Self Immolation,”’ from “‘ The Dusk of the Gods.’ 
Mrs. Nordica. 


At Music Hall no concert was given. 


’ 


PECIAL NOTICE.—An American musician possessing 

a national reputation is desirous of securing a position 

as chorus director in or near New York. He will also ac- 
cept a church choir and organ. His experience is large and 


varied, and his name will lend strength to any organization 
which should be so fortunate as to secure him. 


Address 





**G. S.,” care THe Musica Courier. 


An Opera Subscriber Writes. 

Editor Musical Courier : 
r there be any truth in the old French prov- 

erb, ‘‘Les jours se suivent et ils ne se ressemblent 
pas,” the present representations at the Metropolitan Opera 
House are the most convincing proof of it. There is a big 
company, which is no company at all, as far as ensemble 
goes. It is true that we have a series of comets and 
now and then get a glimpse of a star, but chiefly are we 
favored with a number of satellites, who are neither good 
nor bad, but who pass because the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can public tolerates them. 

The representation of Mozart's great work, ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro,” was a real proof of our assertion. The comedy 
was played, but coarsely. None of the beautiful sallies of 
‘‘Beaumarchais,” so ably arranged by Dal Ponte, were 
made manifest to the public. They were painted in big, 
daubing strokes, but with none of the fineness of the cam- 
el’s hair brush. To begin with, the performance by the 
orchestra was extremely ragged. Instead of the fine color- 
ing touches of the master we were treated toa kind of first 
sight, meaningless reading of the music. The instrumen- 
tation, so dainty, in fact areal piece of Dresden china, was 
shaped in such a mass of confusion that we could scarcely 
recognize the choice bits with which the great master had 
embroidered his rich score, especially for the wood instru- 
ments. We do not know who is to be held responsible for 
the defects—whether the conductor for not giving the proper 
indications to instrumentalists, or the players themselves 
in their apathy and indifference to the simplicity of the 
music. But whoever was to blame should remember that 
there has been but one Mozart, and his wealth of talent so 
great that although modern musicians have tried to con- 
sign him to oblivion the public and all genuine lovers of 
legitimate art still delight to refresh themselves at the 
inexhaustible fountain of his fresh, sweet music. 

The managers of the Metropolitan Opera House, with 
their good will, have tried to persuade us that their com- 
pany is the best that could be obtained, and consequently 
ne plus ultra. We could quote in our favor the old Span- 
ish proverb: ‘‘ Either I am not good or the judge is bad!” 
How is it possible that Europe, which contains at least fifty 
or sixty all first-class theatres, where nothing but first-class 
talent is accepted, could not furnish America with at least 
one soprano dramatica, who might come to our assistance 
in réles where such a voice is demanded? What have 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau given usin that shape? Nothing! 
They have come to New York with a big number of artists, 
some good, as they are, and some no good at all, but there 
is not one soprano dramatica among them, and we have had 
to be thankful to Mrs. Fursch-Madi for the rendition of 
‘*Donna Anna” in ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”—and why? Because 
there was not one in the company ab’e to take charge of 
this great rdle in Mozart's chef d’ceuvre. When we com- 
pare the cast of ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, in 1872, and that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York in 1894, our readers will easily 
see on which side of the Atlantic the master’s work was 
more honored : 

Metropolitan 


Her Majesty's Theatre. Opera House 


Countess of Almaviva..Titiens. Eames. 
|) ET errr Te Sinico. Nordica. 
Cherubino........ . Zelia Trebelli. Arnoldson. 


PMATCONGR sc cine 0s eos Bauermeister. Lablache. 


Count of Almaviva......Charles Santley. Ed. de Reszké. 





WEN icccccaunecudapacs Gassier. Ancona. 
ere G. Foli. Carbone. 
Don Basilio............+ +4 Allesandro Bettini. Rinaldini. 
CARERS is sin sis ndccenk Sir Michael Costa. Bevignani. 


Mrs. Eames, as one of our contemporaries, says, was a 
real Rubens picture. That istrue. But unhappily pictures 
do not sing, and although Mrs. Eames looked extremely 
pretty in the part of the ‘‘ Countess,” she was very far from 
being the soprano that Mozart contemplated for his opera. 
The phrasing of her two solos was a wide departure from 
the poem of Dal Ponte, and consequently out of all accord 
with the music of the divine master. 

Mrs. Nordica’s interpretation of the part of ‘‘ Susanna,” 
although sparkling, was quite a different one from that re- 
quired by the poet, and one could see very plainly that her 
schooling has been of another order than that called for by 
the Mozart style. Mozart is the master of the legato, and 
if Mrs. Nordica intends to identify herself with the rendi- 
tion of this master’s works a series of studies in that genre 
will not be amiss. 

The ‘‘ Count ” of Mr. Edouard de Reszké was a massive 
one. Wecould scarcely realize that this was the idealistic 
and gentle ‘‘ Count” who did so much to win ‘‘ Don Bar- 
tolo’s” ward. The fine details of the réle were lost in his 
pompous acting, and although he knew the music well, his 
reading of it was very conventional. The effect of the 
beautiful aria and its recitative was entirely marred by 
their tame rendering. 

Mr. Ancona played the part of ‘‘ Figaro.” 
recognize the vivacious ‘‘ Barber of Seviglia,” full of in- 
trigue and humor, in the signor. Instead of being the real 
key and pivot of the intrigues of the plot, he was conspic- 
uous only by his lack of versatility. It may be that the be- 
havior of the horns in the aria of the last act did contribute 


Nobody could 
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a little to depress the mind of the singer. Oh! those horns 
those horns! They did sound more like broken fog horns 
than legitimate hornsin E flat. The rest of the cast was so 
insignificant that we might be excused for saying with 
Dante: ‘* Non raggionam di lor, ma, guarda, é passa.” 

We have heard with great astonishment that at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Mancinelli, Messrs. Abbey & Grau are 
going to give a performance of Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of Se- 
viglia,” the cast being composed entirely of the female 
artists of the company. O Tempora! O Mores! 

Some years ago a performance of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was 
given in London, and in order to honor the master all the 
artists of the company took part in the chorus: Viva la 
Liberta. Among them we can remember Titiens, Sarolta, 
Trebelli, Di Murska, Sinico, Santley, Gassier, Rockytanz- 
ski, Scalesi, Gardoni, Fancelli, Hohler, Foli, &c. And still, 
les jours se suivent et ils nese ressemblent pas! We are 
threatened with a performance that (setting aside the un- 
doubted merit of the ladies who are to take part in it) will 
be a perfect parody of the greatest work of the versatile 
maestro. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau are making money enough this sea- 
son, and are surely not obliged to resort to this kind of Bar- 
num’s greatest show on earth business in order to fill the 
house and their pockets. If chance has put them in posses- 
sion of the only theatre in New York that we can call the 
legitimate temple of lyric art, let them at least keep it at 
the level of good taste and good sense ; let them not open 
it to vulgarists of that kind. We never should have ex- 
pected such a proposal from Mr. Mancinelli. We thought 
a great deal of him, and we are sorry to see him an advo- 
cate of such a scheme. If we give to Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau what belongs to them—that is our admission fee—the 
least we have a right to expect in return from Mr. Manci- 
nelli is that he should give to Rossini what belongs to Ros- 


sini. ATTILA. 


Something for Mr. De Koven. 
NEW YORK, February 4, 1894 

Editors Musical Courter : 
AVING read Reginald De Koven’s criticism 
in Sunday’s ‘t World” Joseph Slivinski’s 
recital, which took place on last Saturday afternoon at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, I am obliged to say 
that Mr. De Koven is very much on the wrong track, rela- 
tive to his careless and outrageous way of criticising Mr 
Slivinski’s playing, and especially the manner in which he 
attacks him personally, by accusing him of a breach of 
manners in compelling 200 ladies (late comers) to stand 
around the doors and in the aisles throughout two long 
numbers. I am satisfied that Mr. Slivinski hadn’t the 
least idea that there were any ladies standing. Had some 
one informed him of this fact I am positive he would have 
I for 


on 


been so considerate as to wait uutil all were seated. 
my part protest very strongly against allowing late comers 
to enter a concert hall during the performance of a num- 
ber. There was a highly cultured and enthusiastic audi- 
ence in attendance, which taxed the hall to its utmost 
capacity, andit was the unanimous opinion of those pres- 
ent that the management was much to be blamed for not 
having the doors closed during Mr. Slivinski’s playing. 
One fact seemed apparent, that there were not enough 
ushers on hand to seat all before the recital commenced. 
Mr. De Koven, as a professional man, ought to be aware 
that an artist of Mr. Slivinski’s greatness has something 
of more importance to attend than to direct his attention, 
to the doors or ushers. Trusting that you will give space 
to the above article, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, Wo. C. REHM. 

An Interesting Course.—A course of five lectures on 
musical subjects will be given by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel at the 
Woman’s University Club, No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, 
on the afternoons of five Thursdays in Lent, as follows 


February 15.—‘t How to Listen to Music.’ 

February 22.—‘‘ Folk Song in America.” 

March 1.—‘* Wandering Ballads.” 

March 8.—‘* Dramatic Dances and Children’s Games.”’ 


March 15.—'*‘ Hiawatha and the Rites of the Condoling Council of 
the Iroquois Indians. 
The lectures will begin at 3 o’clock, and will be illustrated 
by performances of vocal and instrumental music. 
Slivinski’s Sixth Recital.—Josef Slivinski gave his 
sixth piano recital at Madison Square Hall last Saturday 
This was his program : 


afternoon. 


Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, in E flat.. eeceeeeseesde Van Beethoven 
Variations Serieuses. ......cccccccccccccccccccccecces Felix Mendelssohn 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, F sharp major.. 


Etude, op. 10, No. 5 (on black keys)...... 
Waltz, op. 34, No. 1, in A flat............. 
Polonaise, op. 44, in F sharp minor 
Rondo in A mimor.......... 
Moment Masionl. ©... 06. cccccecsscess 
Valse Allemande 
Cracovienne, op. 14, No. 6.......-+eeeees 
Barcarolle (Auf dem Wasser zu singen)........ 
Rhapsodie Hongroise.. 


Frederic F. Chopin 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
occdutewsdesweede Franz Schubert 
.Anton Rubinstein 


gnace J. Paderewski 


...Schubert-Liszt 


...Franz-Liszt 


was large and enthusiastic. Mr. Slivin- 
was on the whole very satisfactory. He 
He also gave a piano 


The attendance 
ski's performance 
gives his seventh recital February 17. 
recital before the pupils of the New York College of Music. 
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The Uncomfortable Person in Music. 
HE Uncomfortable Personin music is always 
with us. Just at present he is enjoying his predica 
ment and privileges to the full—and having a lovely time. 
He discloses the fact and his views by word of mouth, and 
even in print, if occasion allows. He goes to an orchestral 
concert well planned, excellently carried out and well con- 
ducted, and yet is quite unhappy because the leader is not 
Mr. So-and-So, whose manner of managing matters he pre- 
fers so emphatically that he does not care to discern merit 
in any other man. The Uncomfortable One is always in the 
comparing mood—one singer with another, one player with 
another, one leader with another. One might say he lives in 
the comparative degree. The Uncomfortable One, although 
of the male sex, is alsodepressed, sometimes even tohysteria, 
because, instead of a miscellaneousconcert program of Ital- 
ian, French and German music, the entertainment is not 
three-fourths Wagnerian or altogether Wagnerian in scope. 
In the language of Burns,to this wight Italian trills are 
tame, and the scoring of Rossini and Auber an eightpenny 
matter; and his ears are too ample to be titillated by any- 
thing less massive and fin de siécle than the lusty shout- 
ings of an amorous ‘* Isolde,” or the seismic thunders of 
the Death March in ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods.” 

In the present operatic condition of things in the State of 
Denmark, alias New York city, in our own well beloved 
Gotham, however, it is that the Uncomfortable Person is 
having his innermost soul tried day by day, as on a grid- 
iron of affliction. A winter that seems to at least some 
backward intelligences not by any means lacking in artistic 
refreshment, has brought the Uncomfortable One to a pass 
in which he confesses it impossible to emulate Mark 
Tapley and be jolly. For if there be anything quite character- 
istic in the Uncomfortable Person's mind it is the convic- 
tion that German opera and opera in German are your only 
lyric drama. Except a little, a very little coquetting with 
I rs, such as a few composers—Mozart and, per- 
haps, Meyerbeer and Gounod and Bizet—have evolved, 
there should be no opera save music drama. He believes 
that there is no composer on whom it is really worth while 
a manager and his company or the public to spend 
A select few of other 


passable thi 





for 
money save the Man of Bayreuth. 


very modern and emphatically dramatic scores may be 


tolerated. But these are little more than in the way of a 
pis-aller. As for good singing, beautiful singing, that is 
just rubbish; the idle wind which the Uncomfortable re- 
gards not 


Exquisite voices exquisitely trained, a group of the best 
sort of singers, actually and merely singing in excellent 
vehicles for their lyric art, such as old and trite operas of 
Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi—works written primarily for 
singers, and if well sung acceptable in spite of their absurd 
and familiar musico-dramatic inconsistencies—these disgust 
Uncomfortable One almost with immediate physical 
These turn his easy stall into a veritable 
And yet again is the Uncomfortable 
Person a sad trouble For when 
he cries for his Wagner (and does his crying under a good 
deal the same conditions Briinnhilde describes in her ob- 
servation beginning ‘‘ Kinder hért ich greinen”) he some- 
times quits sobbing to say that Wagner is so much the 
world composer that there is noexcuse for his works being 
unperformed ‘‘by any strong Italian and French com- 
pany.” Then when the pious wish is gratified, he vows 
that Wagner cannot be even tolerably interpreted by any 
except Germans, nor listened to save in the strong gutturals 


the 
consequenc es. 
seat of the scornful. 
as wellas in sad trouble. 


of the composer's own text ! 

In fact one begins to suspect that the Uncomfortable 
Person hatesto hear Wagner sung. For it is evident that 
a little more than Teutonic vocal art insinuated into ** The 
Mastersingers” or ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” offends him, and 
sends him home huffy at what he calls effeminizings and 
Italianizings. Perhaps, too, he stays away altogether for 
some other reason from the New Metropolitan, even from his 
sought for Wagner night !—for instance, because the chorus 
do not act! 

Yet mark—to offer only a glimpse of the revers de la me- 
daille—he somehow cannot be depended on to support an 
unqualifiedly German season positively enough to prove his 
own cause! Verily they be hard persons before the window 
of the box office, or anywhere else—Uncomfortable People ! 
They will not enjoy themselves with—music. Let us sadly 
surmise that they are sincere,and cannot do it. Music is 
a narrow fin de siécle, intensely ‘‘ modern” matter with 
them 

Art be it had better be 
thrown into the ash barrel along with the voice of a Melba, 
the baton of a Mancinelli, the score of an opera by Rossini 
on Donizetti, and Mr. Maurice Grau's amiable intentions 
and tempting weekly placards. If the Uncomfortables would 
only get on the top of the Equitable Building or Trinity 
church's spire, or even on the roof of the New Metropolitan, 
and realize by such a figurative feat that art’s horizon is 
wide, very wide! and that the beautiful has vaned forms, 
most divers vehicles. 

Some of these vehicles are old and illogical, itis true, but 
they are still of interest and value. Perhaps, too, should 


must of one colossal mold, or 
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opportunity to widen their minds, there may come before 
them a mirage in which they will remark a reflection of 
themselves as illustrating that ancient animal, the dog in 
the manger. 

Of course it is possible to be quite too much a Comfort- 
able Person in music ; to sit and nod the head with fatuous 
approval over the worn out and the unprofitable, because 
of no discrimination along with all one’s appetite. But al- 
lowing that bliss oughtn’t to come from ignorance, perhaps 
the Uncomfortable could be happier if, between their ex- 
treme and the others, so wide a gulf were not fixed.—E. I. 
Stevenson, in the ‘‘ Independent.” 








The Virgil-Zeckwer Controversy. 
i hom E following letters speak for themselves. 
Boston, Mass., February 3, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


What is the matter with Mr. Zeckwer ? 

I have read the Virgil-Zeckwer controversy in your columns 
with much interest, but I searched in vain through the last num- 
ber for a reply to Mr. Virgil's challenge published in THe Musi- 
caL CourRIeR of January 24. 

This isa matter of interest and importance, not a mere curi- 
osity, to me and to many who have been persuaded that the 
clavier has the merits which Mr. Virgil claims for it. If our 
judgment is at fault and the clavier is a fraud, the sooner the 
fallacy is exposed the better it will be all round. 

Mr. Zeckwer should reply. 

Yours very truly, 


A ConsTant READER. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
lam not yet an out and out believer in the clavier theories. 
I eagerly tead the last MusicaL Courier to see if Mr. Zeckwer 
accepted Virgil’s challenge, but was disappointed not to find it. 
I shall be an out and out Clavierite if Zeckwer backs down. 
Yours, A REGULAR READER. 


SCRANTON, Pa., February 1, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Has Mr. Zeckwer backed down? I was very much in hopes to 
read in THE MusicaL CouRIeR that he accepted the Virgil 
challenge. He has given the clavier a boom, sure, ‘f he doesn’t 
respond. I am one of many who wish to know thetruth. If 
Mr. Zeckwer accepts the challenge it will helpto a decision. I 
am sure Mr. Zeckwer has an opportunity of doing a great deal 
of good. I hope he will favor us. If he does I shall invest $1, 
sure. Yours, T. S. 


New York, February 1, 1894. 


Editors Musical Courier 

Can Mr. Zeckwer honorably decline the Virgil challenge. The 
proposition is a fair one and should be accepted I think. If Mr. 
Zeckwer honestly thinks the clavier ideas wrong here is a good 
chance to show that he really does, and that he dare meet the 
thing face to face. J. 


PitrsBuRG, Pa., February 2, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courier - 

I always examine THe Musicat Courier with interest. 1 
was particularly anxious for the last number, hoping to readin it 
that Mr. Zeckwer accepted Mr. Virgil's challenge. I promise to 
go clear to Philadelphia to attend the recital if it comes off. I 
hope he accepts. A SUBSCRIBER. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1894, 
Editors Musical Courter - 

When I saw Mr. Virgil's challenge to Mr. Zeckwer I fully ex- 
pected to see his acceptance in this week’s MusicaL Courier. 
This will be the most satisfactory way of settling this disputed 
question as to the effectiveness of the clavier, the very thing 
that many teachcrs are anxious to know. 

A SUBSCRIBER AND SEEKER FOR TRUTH. 


Rheinberger Club.—The Rheinberger Club, of Hartford, 
Conn., gave its first concert this season last Wednesday 
evening, Mr. E. N. Anderson conducting. The feature of 
the program was Gade’s cantata, ‘‘Comala,” which was 
followed by a short miscellaneous program. 

Cowles and the Chewing Gum.—Big Eugene Cowles, 
of the Bostonians, is a crazy music lover. Whenever he 
can get off to a concert or to an operatic performance he 
does so; extra affairs at the opera he welcomes heartily. 
He was at the extra ‘‘Carmen” matinée last Thursday, 
and sat in the balcony. Promptly, to his rage, all the 
women stood up when Calvé came on the stage. So, in 
self defense, he, too, had to stand up. As the ‘‘ Haban- 
era” began he became conscious of a curious munching 
sound back of him, a sound which rhythmically followed 
the music. Eugene stood it as long as his nerves would 
permit, and then turned his head and discovered at his ear 
a reverend gentleman with staring eyeballs fixed on 
Calvé’s swaying figure, while his jaws worked furiously 
at alump of chewing gum. ‘The basso shifted his position, 
the gum masticator followed, and, worse still, being prob- 
ably musical, followed with his munching the varying 
rhythms of the music. Cowles stood the ‘‘ Seguadille,” 
but when the gypsy dance began in the second act and the 
furious ‘‘ Stringendo” was reached, his patience gave way 
and he sat down stunned, while over him loomed the tri- 
umphant figure of his reverence, chewing with such fury 
that his teeth gave forth the sound of sinister castanets. 
Music hath indeed charms, and various be the manifesta- 
tions she causes her votaries to indulge in. Cowles avers 
that he will sit in a box the next time he goes to the opera. 





the Uncomfortable section of the public have such an aerial 


—~—Exchange. 





The Paris Opera Fire.—The scenery destroyed 
by the late fire in the Rue Richer was insured for 150,000 
frs. The directors of the Opéra, when this sum is col- 
P lected from the insurance companies, will hand it over to 
the state and then the state will have to perform its part of 
the contract, by which ‘‘ the director shall have the use of 
all the material necessary for productions and mentioned 
in the inventory.” Thus Messrs. Bertrand and Gailhardt can 
demand new scenery from the state and also damages for 
loss of time till the new scenery is furnished. They will 
not, it is said, insist on the strict fulfilment of this clause, 
but compromise on relief from cheap performances on Sun- 
day and from the obligation of making new scenery for one 
piece per annum during their seven years’ lease. They 
will ask the state to do so for certain operas, but will not 
insist on it in the case of other works which can easily be 
dispensed with to-day. The site of the burned storehouse 
in the Rue Richer is of great value, and if sold the price 
would cover the cost of new scenery and new storehouses 
in less valuable neighborhoods. 

How Is This ?—The subscription for the Neils Gade 
monument at Copenhagen amounts to 20,000 crowns, that 
for Gounod’s monument at Paris to 100,000 frs., that for 
Wagner at Leipsic seems abandoned since the death of R. 
Zenker. 

Falcke.=At a concert given on the 15th ult. by the vio- 
linist Herwegh at the Salle Erard the eminent pianist Henri 
Falcke performed with great success the celebrated Sinding 
variations for two pianos with Mrs. de Levenoff. He also 
played Fischoff's ‘‘ Scénes Aragonaises ” and his own brill- 
iant ‘‘ Marche de Concert” for two pianos, which were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. This is the program in full : 
Suite (dans le style ancien) pour violon (Ire audition).........Sinding 

Marcel Herwegh. 
Henri Falcke 
Fischoff 


DRUID, 5505s onnceacsoeds $s cadecnactspeess 
SRobnes AsAGCORGes ” , oc ccccccccctcccccdescccccscscesecscesee se 


(a 2 pianos.) 
Mrs. P. de Levenoff and Henri Falcke. 


“Le Plage ”.. -+++-+s- ae te BS st ie aad Bes ty ..Chaminade 
“L’Anneau d’Argent”’...! 
Miss Josée Maya (accompagnée par |’Auteur). 
Sonate pour violon et piano (Ire audition)...............++..... Sjogren 
Henri Falcke and Marcel Herwegh. 
Ale de “ Ganmsson ot Dalila ©... .cccasccrescccccsccccscesccens Saint-Saéns 
Miss Josée Maya. 

CCnet As Bee ccc csc cciednesdsidbecdeeddsavoscchscccsws Schumann 
BaO0G0 . iss dcdad 600000000 Keb ahos re ctamersaysewsvicarynnetony $s seqgteer 


Marcel Herwegh. 
Variations A 2 pianos (ler audition). .............seeeeeeeeeeees Sinding 
Mrs. P. de Levenoff and Henri Falcke. 


Pattaisio cur’? Fae oc cvccdccddddsasedétesevee Gounod- W ieniawski 


Marcel Herwegh. 

Palestrina.—At the Palestrina centenary, to be cele- 
brated at Rome by the Academy of St. Cecilia, it is in- 
tended to execute the ‘‘Stabat Mater” with double chorus, 
which the composer dedicated to Pope Gregory XIV. 

Viotti.—It is proposed to give the name of Viotti, the 
famous violinist, to one of the streets of Turin. 

Lisbon.—A comic opera, ‘‘A Mulher do Pastelleiro,” 
by Cyriaco de Cardoso, has been given with success at 
Lisbon. 

Italy.—During the carnival season Naples has open two 
theatres for opera and ballet and two for opera alone ; 
Milan, two with opera and ballet, one with operetta ; Rome, 
one with opera, three with operetta ; Turin, Venice, Genoa, 
one each with opera, and Venice one for operetta. The 
Italian centre of Wagnerism, Bologna, has no opera, but 
consoles itself with one house of operetta. 

Rome.—The Roman Orchestral Society is in its twen- 
ty-first year, and has given its 136th concert. It will pro- 
duce a series of the nine symphonies of Beethoven. 

French Decorations.—Mr. Emile Pessard, director 
of musical instruction at the School of the Legion of Honor, 
has been nominated an officer, and in addition Mr. M. 
Charles Lecocq, Carvalho of the Opéra Comique, Alfred 
Blau, the librettist, chevaliers of the Legion of Honor. 

Paris Opera.—The first scenes to be replaced at the 
Grand Opéra are those of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” and ‘‘ Ham- 
let.” The ballet ‘‘ La Korigane” will be revived with the 
scenery of the ‘‘ Valkyrie.” 

Concerts Colonne.—At the late Colonne concert the 
fragments of ‘‘ Parsifal” made a great impression. Mr. 
Eymieu states that the prelude was taken too quick, the 





“Entry of the Knights” was well done, but would have been 
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improved by some more trumpets and trombones ; the bells 
were not in tune, and the E was given an octave too high. 
The ‘‘Chorus of Children” was pronounced fully equal to its 
performance at Bayreuth. ‘The scene of ‘‘ Amfortas” was 
cut. At the end the prelude motive was repeated, contrary 
to Wagner’s indications. 

Paris Opera Comique.—Two little pieces have 
been accepted : *‘ Fidés,” by Georges Street, and ‘ Voila 
le Roy!” by Charles Grisart. 

Saint-Saens.—The composer has turned up at his 
favorite winter resort, the Canary Islands, and will pass 
the winter at Las Palmas, where he can frequent Italian 
opera if he likes. 

Charles Berardi.—The death of the baritone 
Charles Berardi is announced at Lyons, aged forty-six. 
His great successes were in ‘* William Tell” and Paladilhe’s 
‘* La Patrie.” 

De Munck.—Mr. de Munck, widower of Carlotta Patti, 
has disgusted the Londoners by his habit of failing to ap- 
pear when announced. They praise highly the artist 
Galrein, who took his place and played admirably his part 
in Saint-Saéns’ B flat quartet. 

Burmeister Petersen.—Mrs. Burmeister Peter- 
sen will give January 10 a recital at the Salle Erard, Paris. 

‘‘ The Black Cat.”—At the little Paris theatre of 
‘‘ Le Chat Noir” a successful ‘‘ poem in three parts,” enti- 
tled ‘‘ Hero et Léandre,” was lately produced. The music 
is by the Messrs. Hillemacher. 

“E’Europe Artiste.”—This well-known journal, 
now in its forty-second year, has been purchased by Mr. 
Pascal-Etienne, Rue Montmartre, Paris. 

An Interesting Book.—M. Constant Pierie has 
begun the publication of a most interesting collection of 
the music executed at the national feasts of the French 
Revolution. It comprises compositions by Cherubini, 
Gossec, Mehul, &c., hymns, patriotic and religious ; songs of 
victory, funeral hymns and an invocation to ‘ L’Etre 
Supréme.” 

A New ‘*‘Carmen.”—Charlotte Wyns, who made a 
very successful début in *‘ Mignon,” is studying the réle of 
‘‘Carmen ” for her second début in Paris. 

The Abbe Goupil.—The composer, M. L’Abbé 
Goupil, already Chevalier of the Order of Leo XIII., has 
been named canon of Loretto. This appointment gives 
him the right to bear arms, and his armorial coat is 
‘* Azure, a psaltery or, surmounted by a hat violet, with 
three tassels of the second.” 

Raoul Koczalski.— Within the space of one month 
the eight year old Koczalski has given five concerts; at 
the last but one he conducted a prelude to an opera, 
‘‘ Hagar,” composed and instrumented by himself. This 
took place at Cologne in the Giirzenichsalle. Where is the 
German S. P. C. C.? | 

A Protestant Choral Book.—Messrs. Hug & 
Co., of Leipsic, have published a collection of church songs 
It contains twenty-seven four part num- 
Lotti, Palestrina, Vittoria, Hasler, 


for mixed choirs. 
bers, from Allegri, 
Schiitz, Handel, &c. 

Stuttgart.—Professor Zumpe will conduct the Stutt- 
gart musical festival this year. It will take place June 2, 
3 and 4. 

Julius Handrock.—The teacher and composer, 
Julius Handrock, who died lately at Halle, was the author 
of 112 works between 1854 and the present day. 


Music in Wissner Hall. 
HE first musicale of the Carl Fiqué Ladies’ 
Vocal Club was given last Wednesday evening in 
Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, the permanent recital home of the 
club. 

The singing of the ladies was most excellent and showed 
Mr. Fiqué to be a good drillmaster. 

Mr. Alfred Petersen, the contralto, was heard to advan- 
tage, as were Miss Katie Nouck, pianist, as well as Miss 
Mahnken and Mrs. Treckmann in duet for soprano and 
contralto. 

The main features of the evening were the ‘‘ Peer Gynt” 
suite of Grieg, played on two Wissner grand pianos, and 
Mr. Fiqué’s performance of the Mendelssohn G minor con- 
certo, accompanied on another piano by Mr. Robert Thal- 


lon, 

Mr. Fiqué’s reading of the concerto was scholarly though 
not pedantic. His work showed an artistic conception of 
the composition and his interpretation from that point ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Technically, his work was of the 
same order as all his work—good. 

And Mr. Thallon’s accompaniment—well, who ever com- 
plained of Mr. Thallon as an accompanist? The gentle- 
man is a delight to have in that capacity, and the artist 
who secures him for that service is to be congratulated. 


‘ Lachaume to go with Marteau.—Aime Lachaume, the 
talented young piano virtuosoof ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” com- 
pany, will go with Henri Marteau on his Southern tournée 
at the end of the Pantomime Company’s engagement at 
Abbey’s Theatre. Lachaume should be heard in the con- 
cert room, for he is an excellent artist and a prize medallist 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 





Musical Items. 

Free Organ Recitals.—Mr. W. O. Wilkinson, organist 
and choirmaster, St. Michael's Church, Ninety-ninth street 
and Amsterdam avenue, is giving free organ recitals eyery 
Thursday afternoon at 4. 

Foerster Is Praised.—Mr. Ad. M. Foerster seems to have 
made quite a hit with his latest publication, “Two Concert 
Etudes,” op. 37. Leading journals and musicians have said 
many very nice things of them. Mr. George W. Chadwick, 
for instance, writes : 

‘*My Dear Six :—I have examined the two pieces with 
much interest, and find them not only extremely useful as 
piano pieces, but grateful and artistic musically. They are 
worthy to go on any recital program, and I hope to see them 
on many. Faithfully yours, Grorce W. CHADWICK.” 

And Mr. Ethelbert Nevin comes in for this nice notice 
from the magazine ‘‘ Music” for his new ‘‘ Book of Songs, 
Op. 20:” 

‘This collection of songs is one which no lover of beauti- 
ful poems set to music can afford to miss, particularly if he 
have aspark of American feeling in his breast. Space does 
not serve to speak of each of these in turn to the extent 
which its merits would justify. The first song, ‘A Fair 
Morn to Thee, My Love,’ is an easy and charming melody. 
The second is to the charming poem of Eugene Field, and 
the setting is as whimsical as the original poem, and has 
the same happy faculty of making one feel its beauty before 
letting up on him, with its ‘ancient mariner’ grip. In fact 
one would not believe the music possible if here it were not 
written out so that everyone could see ; and so fitly done, 
too, that anyone can realize that even the unsonata-like 
soul of Field might have felt it in advance. It is a soprano 
song. The next one, ‘ Every Night,’ is not worth while. 
‘ When the Land Was White with Moonlight’ is a contralto 
song to words of Anna Reeve Aldrich. As a whole the 
book is like a new volume of poems by the author one likes 
best.” 

Some prophets seem to be getting a fair amount of honor 
even in their own country.—Pittsburg ‘* Dispatch.” 

Mre. Cappiani.— Mrs. Cappiani has been in the Adiron- 
dacks on account of health. If the attack of grip from 
which she has been suffering does not abate, she will be 
compelled to go to the mountains of North Carolina fora 
short stay. 

LATtER—As we go to press we learn that Mrs. Cappiani is 
dangerously ill and may not be able to leave the city. 

Mancinelli’s Birthday.— After the second act of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliette,” on Monday night, Mr. Mancinelli was pre- 
sented with a silver cup by the orchestra at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, as a birthday gift. His stand was also 
decorated with flowers. Nahan Franko made the presenta- 
tion. Mancinelli was fifty-two years old on Monday. 

Theo. Salmon.— Mr. Theodor Salmon, the pianist, has 
returned from a brilliant recital tour to the Pacific Coast, 
having met with great success in all the cities in which he 
appeared. Mr, Salmon is at present in Omaha, where he is 
giving a series of recitals, the first two having already 
taken place, the programs of which were made up of two 
Beethoven sonatas, a larghetto by Mozart, from one of the 
concertos ; ten Chopin numbers; several of Mr. Salmon’s 
own compositions, and works by Liszt, Schubert, Floers- 
heim, Leschetizky, Joseffy and Gottschalk. 

Ogden Musical Club.—The Ogden Club, composed of 
pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane, gave its third reception and 
concert this season in Hardman Hall, Tuesday evening of 
last week. The chorus was in excellent form and gave 
Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade” and the ‘‘ Spinning Chorus” from 
‘The Flying Dutchman.” Good work was also done by 
Misses Diamant Coggeshall, Mrs. W. W. Niles, and Mr. 
Morgan. Miss Teets was suffering from a cold and was less 
successful than usual. Selections were aiso given by 
Misses Freme, Katherine Niles and Perison, Mrs. Noonan, 
Mrs. Greene and Master Walters, a boy soprano. Two 
mandolin solos were capitally played by Mr. Harry Ogden 
Crane. As usual, Mrs. Ida Letsen Morgan was the accom- 
panist and performed her duties in a most satisfactory 


manner. 

Sousa’s Organ Pupil.—There is a red headed organ 
grinder at large in the upper portion of the city just now 
whom Bandmaster Sousa is particularly anxious to en- 
On Monday morning this organ grinder was seen 
on West Sixty-fifth street. Yesterday he was observed 
trundling his instrument along Forty-second _ street. 
Wherever he goes this man coins money—not that his 
music is particularly edifying; it isn’t. But around the 
neck of the organ grinder there hangs a placard. Who- 
ever observes this placard feels bound to investigate its 
The Irishman has an explanation always ready 
This explanation proves so 


counter. 


meaning. 
on the tip of his tongue. 
diverting that it extracts at least 5 cents from the ques- 


tioner. While this is all very well for the organ grinder, 
for Mr. Sousa it is not half such fun. The joke is at his 
expense. 





Ever since the hand organs got hold of his ‘‘ Washington | 


Post March,” the bandmaster’s life has been a burden to 
Not one of them, by any chance, ever plays it in 
One morning about a month ago Sousa 
He was playing the march at a 


him. 
the proper time. 
ran across the Irishman. 
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dirge-like pace, which set Sousa’s teeth on edge. Snatch- 
ing the handle of the organ away from him, Sousa ex- 
claimed angrily: ‘‘My heavens, man! Why don’t you 
play it with a little energy. There’s nobody dead on 
this block!” The Irishman stood by, open eyed with 
wonder as Sousa dashed through the measures of the march 
at a rattling pace. 

‘‘And who are you, anyhow?” he exclaimed at length. 

‘*T am Mr. Sousa,” explained the bandmaster. ‘I com- 
posed that march. Don’t mind my giving you a friendly 
pointer.” The Irishman retired with his features wreathed 
in smiles. Next morning the mysterious placard appeared 
about his neck. It is printed in red ink, and runs as 
follows : 


Te eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


A PUPIL OF SOUSA’S. 


ee eweseeee 


—‘*Evening Sun.” 

The Liederkranz.—The program of the second concert 
of the Liederkranz Society was made up exclusively of 
‘* Faust” music, and included excerpts from the settings 
of Schumann, Liszt, Spohr, Gounod, Schubert, Berlioz, 
Wagner and Zollner, given by the orchestra, and a double 
chorus of male and female voices. The professional solo- 
ists were Miss Lilian Blauvelt, Emil Fischer and Max 
Treumann. The audience was the largest of the season. 

Mr. Roberts Will Lecture.—Mr. A. Cookman Roberts, 
M. A., will deliver the first of his course of six lectures on 
‘* Music, Musical Forms and Masters” at Chamber Music 
Hall next Tuesday evening. This initial lecture will be 
devoted to a consideration of the general history of music. 
Alfred Ernst, aclever young pianist, will furnish the mu- 
sical illustrations. Ballads, Russian folk song, oratorios, 
symphonies and the modern romantic school will comprise 
the subjects for the other lectures. 

Blumenberg Concert Company.— The Minneapolis 
‘‘ Journal ” prints the following criticism on the recent con- 
cert in that city of the Blumenberg Concert Company : 

The audience,- which seemed rather unappreciative at first, soon 
ke to the fact that the concert was of much more than compara- 
insistently that the program 
was in fine-voice 
power and force, 


aw 
tive excellence and encores followed so 
was more than doubled in length. Mrs. Ostberg 
and sang exquisitely. With a voice of wonderful 
she combined a delicacy of execution which was marvelous. 

Her training on the operatic stage has doubtless helped her correctly 
to gauge an audience. She combined with her singing not only fault- 
less intonation, power and sweetness of execution, but also a sort of 
an “‘entre nous”’ feeling with her listeners. This last was very 
fetching in itself, but combined with her musical qualities was al- 
irresistible. The valse from Gounod’s “ Romeo et 
; was finely sung, and a Swedish “ Volks-lied’’ was given 
asanencore. This but served to whet the appetite of the auditors, 
and a second encore being demanded Mrs. Ostberg replied with a kiss 
The balance of madame’s songs 


nost sony 
most song 


Juliette ”’ 


thrown from the back of the stage. 
were all Swedish save the last, which she sang in English. 

Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, made a great hit in his solos, ‘A 
Simple Avowal,” by Thome, and Dunkler’s “Spinning Wheel.” His 
tones are remarkably clear and full and his execution marvelous. 

David G. Henderson, the tenor of the company, appeared as the 
first performer on the program, and with a sweet, clear, high tenor 
captured the house with the first song, and was forced to come back, 
singing the ballad ‘“‘I am waiting”’ as an encore song. Mr. Hender- 
son’s voice is very good, and he uses it to the best advantage. The 
duet, ‘Crucifix,’ by Faure, which he sang with Mrs. Ostberg, did 
not afford him a good opportunity to show what he could do in duet. 

The remaining member of the company, Mrs. Lucia Palicot, a little 
vivacious French player, whose knowledge of English is limited to 
“T don't understand little English,” proved herself an artist of ex- 
ceptional powers on the pedalia piano, which occupied a prominent 
place on the platform last night. Her first selection was a Toccata in 
F, by Bach, beginning with a pedal solo, which served to display her 
pedal technic to great advantage. She is a thorough artist and 
played remarkably well. 

Very Pleasant.—No better budget of information re- 
garding musical and theatrical matters comes to this office 
than THe Musica, Courier, published at No. 19 Union 
Square, New York. This publication is a credit in every 
way to its editors. What it says it says forcibly, explicitly, 
and often wittily, and it covers its chosen field with intelli- 
gent judgment and scrupulous care. It is to be com- 
mended to all who-desire to keep informed upon current 
musical affairs, the opera and, incidentally, the drama.— 
Phildelphia ‘‘ Evening Bulletin.” 


Salt Lake Items. 
SaLt LAKE City, January 26, 1804. 
4 yee Tabernacle Choir expect to visit the Midwinter 
Fair in a body, and in all probability will be heard in con- 
cert. This choir, it will be remembered, won the second prize 
at the Eisteddfod during the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
* * % 

Prof. Evan Stephens is arranging for the appearance of 
Clarence H. Eddy, the organist of Chicago. 

eo 

The lowa State Band, owing to their inability to obtain 
either the Tabernacle, theatre or exposition, gave an open air 
concert of five numbers at the railway station to an audience of 
5,000 people. The Musical Union féted its members, receiving 
them right royally, not knowing that its members were non- 
union men ; long faces were the rule when the truth was known. 
The band expects to give another concert upon its return from 
the Golden Gate City. . 

i oe * 

Salt Lake’s Orchestra is actively engaged upon its rehearsals, 
and will appear shortly in concert. 

Washington's Birthday will be celebrated by a juvenile concert 
of national hymns, ‘The juvenile choir of 500 members, ranging 
in ages from six to fourteen years, will render the choruses, 
under the batonage of Prof. Evan Stephens. 

GEORGE S, SPonr. 
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OOD news comes from Marietta, Ohio, in the 
G shape of an official announcement from the 
Lawrence & Son Piano Company and the Stevens 
Organ Company that they have resumed operations 
on full time, 





igre real estate article in the New York 
‘‘Sun” reports among other matters the fol- 
lowing : 

William E. Wheelock has sold the four story brownstone 
dwelling, 18x60x100, No. 26 East Sixty-eighth street, at 
about $40,000. 

Ke 
HE end has come to the Wirsching Church Organ 
Company, of Salem, Ohio. The concern has 
been dying of dry rot for a long while, and last week 
it was concluded to give up the fight. What disposi- 
tion will be made of the machinery and some other 
valuable effects we do not yet know. 
=F 
HO makes up this firm of L. H. Battalia & Co., 
the peregrinating ‘‘piano rebuilders,” who 
travel about the country with a full rigged shop and 
take orders for making over pianos? They were 
last operating at Waterville, Me., and have now gone 
to Bangor. We should like to know something more 
about them. 
a 
IANO @cealers who want a practicable, handy, 
serviceable piano truck that will enable them to 
dispense with the labor of one man at least, should 
address the C. H. Martin Piano Company, of Sioux 
City, Ia.; who are the manufacturers of the Martin 
piano truck, which is selling very rapidly throughout 
the Western States. 
o£ 

T should be understood that the Golden Sohmer 
| piano has been donated by the firm to endow a 
Sohmer scholarship at the Catholic Conservatory of 
Church Music, and will be disposed of on March 28 at 
Carnegie Music Hall. Tickets on the piano may be 
had at the Conservatory, 139 East Forty-third street, 
at the price of $1 a piece. 

a ad 

OHN N. MERRILL, Esq., of the Merrill Piano 
Company, Boston, who was in town last week, 
reports that his trade in January was beyond what he 
anticipated and that he was satisfied that the spring 
trade would be active. The Merrill piano is beyond 
doubt one of the ‘‘ beauties” among the pianos made 

in Boston at present. * 


F there is a man who knows how to “hustle,” how 
| to sell goods, how to make firm friends of the 
dealers he meets, how to do everything in a sys- 
tematic manner, that man’s name is ‘‘ Crosby,” gen- 
eral traveler for the Bradbury, Henning and Webster 
pianos. And to the above every dealer who has come 
in contact with Mr. Crosby will subscribe. 

or 
OME elegant specimens of the reed organ build- 
er’s handiwork that came under our notice this 
week show why the house of Estey keeps its great 
prestige. Cases they were whose architectural 
designing is unsurpassed, cases they were that were 
made from a choice of choice woods—and then the 
workmanship and the tone—no wonder the name 

Estey on an organ means so much to the public. 

or 
Y the way, do you notice that the Sterling Com- 
pany never seem to have any trouble to sell 
goods, never seem worried about business, nor about 
anything in the manufacture of their goods? There 
is but this to say: The men running the business, 
from manufacture to closing of account, are masters 
in their lines. Success cannot be accounted for on 








any other lines. And the Sterling Company is a suc- 
cess. Why would it not be a good plan for you to sell 
their piano in 1894? Did you ever hear of a dealer 
who was dissatisfied with the Sterling agency ? 

is one 


= 
W. RAUDENBUSCH, of St. Paul, Minn., 

S. of the class of energetic and, let us say mod- 
ernized, piano men who have made a great success 
with the Shaw piano. He has now acquired the 
Popular Pease piano, and with these two pianos an 
intelligent and bright man, such as Raudenbusch is, 
can make a fortune. He is on the road toward it. 


Ke 

R. BOND, Sr., and Mr. L. E. Thayer, of the 
Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are at present in London, England. They are 
engaged in an important matter relating to the Pack- 
ard organ, which is an instrument that must unques- 
tionably prove exceedingly attractive to foreign 
trade. If there is any organ at all that can find ready 

sales through London houses it is the Packard. 


or 
ORRIS* STEINERT, ESQ. was in town last 
week. He delivered a lecture on old keyed 
instruments at the Waldorf before a select audience, 
and played improvisations on the clavicord, spinet, 
harpsichord, hammerclavier and on old pianos, illus- 
trating the various points of the lecture. Mr. Stein- 
ert is in demand and may lecture at an early date in 
a large hall in this city. 
= 

HAT mythical ‘‘ gentleman from Boston” who 
periodically crops up in some small town and in- 
flames the imagination of the inhabitants with stories 
of building piano factories has been heard from again 
at Bucyrus, Ohio, the ‘‘ Forum” of which town waxes 
enthusiastic over the prospect of the to be built piano 
factory. Why do these little affairs never come to 
the public in company with the name of some respon- 

sible party known to the trade ? 

oF 


HE A. B. Chase Company warerooms in New 
York will probably continue the A. B. Chase 
warerooms during 1894. The factory at Norwalk is 
running. Lyon, Potter & Co. are reporting the same 
amount of big business, so are other valuable agents, 
all of which leads us to conclude that the A. B. Chase 
piano will continue a great favorite with the dealer 
and earn another generous dividend for the stock- 
holders in 1894. 
aed 
HAT was it that Hector Berlioz said about 
harps? ‘‘Shut me upin a room alone with 
one or two Erard harps and I am perfectly happy.” 
S. & P. Erard, 18 Great Marlborough street, London, 
England, are making these harps, and some of them 
on sale in this country can be seen and heard at Lyon, 
Potter & Co.'s, Chicago ; N. Stetson & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Geo. W. Herbert, Seventeenth street, near 
Union square, New York. 


Ke 

RANK H. KING, representing the Wissner piano 
—one of the kind of pianos that dealers should 
at once investigate if they want to learn something 
new about the piano business—was in Buffalo during 
the end of last week, and stopped over at Cleveland 
on Monday on his way West. Mr. King is determined 
to make certain ‘‘moves” with the Wissner that will 
prove interesting and that must necessarily inure to 

the benefit of that piano, 
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HE Wissner grand piano was in evidence at the 

concert given by the Metropolitan Orchestra 

and the Twenty-second Regiment Band last Sunday 

ng. The Wissner seems to delight in such com- 

as Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert and Amalia 

Keep your eye on the Wissner during 1894 
1 see it boom 


ni 
ni 


awn 
pany 
Materna 


in< 


HE entire stock of pianos, musical instruments, 
T sheet music, &c., together with the fixtures, of 
the late firm of Ney & Forshay, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been purchased by the Memphis Music Company, of 
362 Main street, in that city. Ney & Forshay tried 
to do business without capital, and, curious to relate, 
they did not succeed. 


2+? 


CRAWFORD, of Crawford, Ebersole & 


W 
» Smith (Smith & Nixon), was in the city for a | 


few days and left for Pittsburg on Monday night. 
He stated to us that throughout all the territory 


operated in by his house trade was in an encourag- | 


ing condition and that his firm was preparing to meet 


aA ictiée 


ge demand for pianos during the spring. 


LYON, POTTER & CO. 


Chicago. 


OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 


Chicago, February 6, 1894. | 
NNUAL meeting of the corporation of Lyon, 
A Potter & Co. took place here to-day. Mrs. 
Emily F. Lyon elected director in place of her 
late husband, Geo. W. Lyon. Chas. H. Steinway 
elected director in place of Frederick Steinway. N. 
Stetson elected vice-president, and E. A. Potter sec- 


retary and treasurer 


Business will be continued without any other 


Hamilton S. Gordon On Fifth Avenue. 


7 ¢ 


HE establishment Hamilton S. Gordon at } 





13 East Fourteenth street, has been for over 20 years 
ye of the landmarks of that commercial thoroughfare. 
The firm was S. T. Gordon & Son until about four years 
ago. The death of Mr. Gordon and the acquiring of the 
business by his son, Hamilton S., was the first change 

The second important change of an entirely different na- 


ture we are pleased to note however, will take place on 
May 1, when Mr. Gordon moves his entire publishing and 
wareroom business to 139 Fifth avenue. This move would 


seem advantageous for Gordon. 





The building he is going into will be a new one between 


Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, and will have a front- 


age of 32 feet and a depth of 138 feet, with an entrance on 


Twentieth street for shipping. The building will be six 
stories and basement, with passenger and freight elevators, 
It will 


some and will afford great facilities for conducting his 





and is now in process of construction. be hand- | 


business. The trend of trade is uptown, and the location, | 


f not better now, will surely be in a very short time. 


It is rumored that other changes in piano warerooms on 


Fourteenth street will soon take place. 


Miscellaneous Late News 
E H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, the music 


uublishers, 3oston, have assigned to Mr. F. H. | 


A ie 


Gilson, of 


ot 


the F. H. Gilson Company. ‘The liabilities are 


estimated at about $18,000, with possibly enough assets to 


cover. 
Adam Van Heusen, of Bridgeport, Conn., has assigned | 
to C. H. Pettie. The 


about $200 


liabilities are about $1,000 and the 


assets 
* 2 * & 


ih 


Peter Wendh 
music store at Hartford, Conn., since 1890, died on Febru- 


l at the 


iser, who with his sons has been running a 


ary age of 59. He leaves considerable property, 


consisting chiefly of real estate 





Needham Piano-Organ Company. 
A RANGEMENTS have perfected 
whereby the retail part of the Needham Piano-Organ | 
Company's business, located at the corner of 14th street | 
and University place, will be under the charge of a retail | 
piano man 


been 


Mr. Charles H. Parsons, the president of the company, 
has been casting about for some time to find the right man 


lieve him of the retail portion of the business. 


to re 
He finds his time fully taken up with the details of the 
wholesale department, which is increasing each year, and 
duties connected with the factory. 
Respecting the request of the interested parties we omit 


fuller particulars until a subsequent issue. 





| lishment. 
} 


| because it 


| face tossed his head and took a side look at me. 


| claim, I followed him toa spot where a piano with an elab- 
orately carved case stood waiting for some one to hire it. 


McCammon Piano Company. 
ie, recent changes in Chicago have placed 
the McCammon pianos with A. H. Rintelman. In se- 
curing the McCammon pianos Mr. Rintelman has made no 
mistake, for they are among the best sellers in the market. 
The styles are modern in design and handsomely fin- 
ished. 
Apropos of the McCammon Piano Company, of Oneonta, 
N. Y., we have received a circular issued by the Ed. Mc- 
Cammon Company, of Binghamton, N.Y. This circular 
would indicate that Mr. Ed. McCammon was manufactur- 
ing pianos at that point. As far as our knowledge goes he 
is not manufacturing pianos at all, but selling instruments 
of other makers. 

When Mr. McCammon’s relations with the McCammon 
Piano Company, of Oneonta, were severed, he drifted 
around to different places attempting to start a piano manu- 
facturing company. He failed té doso at Castleton, N. Y., 
and then went to Binghamton and opened a wareroom 
| for the sale of pianos. His circulars had the word Bing- 
hamton stamped in red letters upon them with a rubber 
stencil, which would rather indicate that Mr. McCammon 
had had the circulars printed to use at any or as many dif- 
erent points as he might find it necessary to locate in before 
deciding upon a permanent place to settle. 
of the name McCammon on his circulars is misleading to 
the trade, and places him in a false light. 

The 17,000 McCammon pianos in use are the instruments 








manufactured first in Albany and now in Oneonta, N. Y. 


Mr. Ed. McCammon has no interest whatever in the estab- 


S. S. Stewart’s Journal. 
HE Stewart ‘‘ Banjo and Guitar Journal ” for 
February and March has been received. 


The late banjo club contest, an account of which was 
given in Tse Musicat Courter of January 17, is fully de- 
scribed. 


This 
mandolin and guitar reading and music. 


number of Mr. Stewart’s journal is full of banjo, 


The Schubert Piano Company. 

O the*present time there is nothing new 
T regarding the recent purchase of the property No. 
1418 Broadway by Mr. Peter Duffy, president of the Schu- 
bert Piano Company. Mr. Duffy has not acquired title 
as yet. 

It will probably be some months before the wareroom is 
Fourteenth Mr. Duffy secured 
the piece of property not so much for a piano wareroom as 
was a valuable, good paying investment, and 
in making unload other 
property which was not satisfactory in returns. 


transferred from street. 


the change he was enabled to 


Renting Pianos. 


Special Correspondence of the Cincinnati * Times-Star.’’] 
NEW YORK, January 2%, 1894. 

66 y DO not hesitate to say that our piano is 

The young man with 


the dreamy eyes and the look of half hidden sorrow on his 


quite as good as a Steinway.” 


Perhaps 
I smiled a little incredulously, for he added: ‘‘ I suppose 
other people will say the same thing to you”—there was a 
fine scorn in his tone as he spoke of the other people— 
‘* but I know what I am talking about.” 


Now it was a fact that other salesmen whom I had en- 
countered in my search for an instrument to decorate my 
modest apartment had made the same claim ; but most of 
them had been content with the more modest statement 


as those of 


that their instruments were ‘‘ almost as good” 


standard make. 

‘* Now this is not a Steinway or a Knabe,” some would 
say with a candor that was very seductive; ‘‘ but for a 
second grade piano you won't find anything better in 
New York.” 

The discontented young man was less modest. He 
‘‘knew what he was talking about,” and so of course if my 
opinion differed I knew nothing. Hoping that my reputa- 
tion might be saved and my judgment might confirm his 


He drew up a piano stool, sat down and carelessly ran his 
hand over the keys. At the same time he carelessly placed 
his foot on the loud pedal and the burst of melody was 
simply brilliant. I suggested that the tone was a little 
loud for a small apartment. 

‘‘Ah, yes,” he said. ‘‘ You want a softer tone.” And 
he led me to another piano, the counterpart of the first, and 
threw off achord ortwo. This time I observed that in the 
same careless fashion his foot had wandered to the soft 
pedal. The tone of the instrument was subdued enough 
for a doll’s house. 

‘‘I was with the Steinways for years,” he said, as his 
fingers began to find the notes of a popular waltz, ‘‘ and I 
know what I am talking about.” The modest air of defer- 


The use made | 
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fixed on the dim distance and his thoughts might have been 
on Africa. ‘‘ Almost all the musicians who are in New 
York have our piano.” I listened for the names of Eames 
or Schalchi or Jean de Reszké, but he named only a few of 
the actors who appear in a Kiralfy spectacle on off nights 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

‘‘ And speaking of the quality of our pianos now "—he 
whirled around and stood up, leaning against the corner of 
the piano with an air of abstraction, and fixing his gaze 
on space—‘‘ speaking of the quality of our pianos, there’s 
Mrs. Millet, wife of the celebrated painter who painted 
‘The Angelus.’ She has had one of our pianos for years, 
and the other day she entertained Paderewski, and he said, 
‘For a second grade piano, that’s a very good instrument.’ 
Now, you know about Paderewski!” 

It occurred to me that if the piano was quite the equal of 

?aderewski’s favorite make, he should not have called it a 
second grade piano. But I merely said: ‘‘ It wouldn't 
have been very polite for him to have said anything else to 
his hostess, would it?” 


(To be continued.) 


In Town. 


Mr. E. P. Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin Organand Piano 
Company, was in New York last Friday, coming from Chicago and 
stopping a few hours before promeene to Boston. 

Mr. Rufus N. Blake, president of the Sterling Company, ran into 
town or rather was run into town last week Friday. 

Mr. Mason, of Worcester and of Mason & Risch, was in New York 
last Friday installing Mr. Follett as the new manager of the New 
York warerooms of Mason & Risch. 

Mr. J. W. Follett was in town last Friday, being installed as man- 
ager of the Mason & Risch Company’s warerooms. He's here to 
stay. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent came into town last week, and 
Chicago again after leaving several orders for supplies. 

Mr. Jas. M. Starr, Richmond, Ind., is also here, coming from home, 
where everybody is busy building and operating the new factory. 

Mr. Manning, of Goddard & Manning, Athol, Mass., was here last 
week, leaving on Friday. 

Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., was here, but has has gone to Cincinnati via 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co.’s, Baltimore, is here; so is Mr. 
Rhinehard, of the same company, although the latter gentleman may 
take a trip shortly. 

Dolgeville was represented last Saturday by Mr. Brambach. 

From Boston there came last Monday Mr. Thomas Scanlan, who 
may be back there by this time, however. 

Mr. Merrillalso represented Boston last week, staving a day. 

And Mr. W. H. Poole, who makes pianos in the Hub, was with us 
last Saturday. 

Mr. E. J. Thompson, of Dyer & Hughes, Boston, was here last 
week. 

Mr. H. W. Crawford, of the big Cincinnati piano firm, came in last 
Monday and is probably here yet. 

Mr. Seales, of Seales Brothers, Birmingham, Ala., is also in town 

And so is Mr. C. W. Edwards, Reading, Pa., the well known dealer 

And still another from the scene of the famous Boston tea party, 
Mr. C. R. Ambuhl, general traveler for Chickering & Sons. 

Hold on! Here isanother man from Massachusetts, Mr. W. C. Tay- 
lor, of Springfield. 

Mr. Metzger, of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, came, representing 
Connecticut. 

And Massachusetts brings up the rear, giving great returns for the 
tay State, with the name of Mr. Trowbridge, the piano maker from 
Franklin. 


has gone to 








—Chas. Winder, of Steubenville, Ohio, has closed out his music 
store and gone into other business. 

G. W. Grubs’ music store at Topeka, Kan., has moved into larger 
quarters at No. 630 Kansas avenue. 

0. C. Klock, formerly of Stevens & Kloch, Marietta, Ohio, is in 
the piano and organ business at Oswego, N. Y., at No. 81 East First 
street. 

Austin Gibbons has moved his piano rooms at Clinton, Mass., 
from 15 High street to 50 Union street, where he will have larger 
quarters. * 
—W.H. Keller, the dealer at Easton, Pa., has built up so largea 
business that he has been compelled to construct an addition to his 
already extensive storeroom, which makes the depth of the main 
room 170 feet. 

In the annual report of the Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Com- 
pany, of Rochester, filed with the Secretary of State last month, they 
state that their assets are $90,000 and liabilities $12,000, a most excel- 
lent showing. 

Miss Justine Sonnenberg, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Sonnenberg, of New Haven, Conn., and a granddaughter of Mr. 
B. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Company, of that city, was mar- 
ried there on February 1 to Mr. Charles Ernest Rothschild, of Chi- 
cago. The “Morning News" reports that it wasthe largest and 
most brilliant wedding that has ever taken place in that city. 

In the Virginia Legislature on the 27th ult. Mr. Harwood’s bill to 
incorporate the American Music Company, of Richmond, was passed, 
but was hotly opposed by Mr. Allen, who objected to granting a 
charter to any corporation which contained the word ‘ American”’ 
in itsname. His only reason for this, as stated by himself, was the 
fact that he had lost money by the American Tobacco Company. 

















ence that I assumed was quite lost on him, for his eyes were 
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DODCER “ADS.” 


OF 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 


No. 1. 
INE and one-fifth per cent. greater in 1893 
than in any other of our history the sales in our 
booming imported goods department, despite a more con- 
servative policy than ever ; in the face of unparalleled dull 
times ; notwithstanding we ‘‘ turned down” more orders 
and refused more credit than in any preceding year ! 

Our Eastern competitors have taken off their coats to 
kick harder at the half a business they did in 1983. 

See the point? 

Do you twig? 

We must have convinced a good many people that Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. are the people to buy from. 

Why not? They've the capital to pay cash and do buy 
cheaper than most New York or Chicago jobbers. They are 
not afraid to put their money into goods (large variety in 
consequence), and finally, the determination to retain the 
Pacific Coast trade to the Pacific Metropole is our only 
‘“« That’s all.” 


TWO 


creed. 
» 


No. 
Glass number one, only in fun, 
Glass number two, other boys do ; 
Glass number three, have one with me. 
—Well, it’s just this way, see? 

10 units make 10, 10 drinks make a fool, but 4% of their 
cost will buy a Zimmerman Autobarp. Simple in itself, 
simple in its construction, simple in its application—can be 
used by a ‘‘ Simple Simon.” 

Yes, simplicity is its stronghold, and how to use it can be 
read in ‘* black and white” if you refer to the instructions 
accompanying each. 

So, take example, 

And order a sample ; 

And, don’t you forget it, 

You'll never regret it. 
SHERMAN, CLay & Co., Western Agents for the Factory. 
& HAMLIN. 


> 


MASON 


Changes and Proposed Changes. 





HE removal of the Boston warerooms of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company to 
Boylston street, as has been announced in this paper, 
reminds us of the fact that this house was the pioneer 
of the firms that moved into Tremont street years 
ago. They are quick to catch the momentum that 
will eventually make Boylston street the avenue of 
the piano and organ trade in Boston, and the plans of 
the building in which they are now to be located in- 
volve an outlay of $25,000, which will make the ware- 
rooms and building unusually attractive, the scheme 
being an artistic one, fully in conformity with the 
usual surroundings of this eminent house. One of 
the most talented architects of Boston has charge of 
the construction, and the first floor, among other 
things, will contain four separate warerooms—a 
grand room, an upright room, a Liszt organ room 
and a parlor. The upper stories will be devoted to 
offices and to stock purposes. 

The annual meeting of the company took place in 
Boston on Wednesday, January 31, and Mr. George 
B. Kelly, the new factory superintendent, who has 
been with the house for many years, was elected as 
one of the permanent directors of the company. Mr, 
Kelly is a man of unustfal ability for his place, as he 
has already demonstrated since having complete 
charge of the factory. 

As has already been stated, the Mason & Hamlin 
Company are obliged to vacate their New York prem- 
ises, 158 Fifth avenue, by May 1. This is due to the 
fact that the owners of the block intend to rebuild. 
In the meanwhile negotiations are pending for the 
lease of a large building on Fifth avenue which, if 
secured, will be completely altered for business pur- 
poses, the contractors having agreed to complete the 
work in sixty days from date of contract. The ne- 
gotiations may be closed at any moment. 

The Chicago branch of Mason & Hamlin will also 
eventually be removed to a new location, although no 
premises have yet been positively decided upon. It 
is probable that Mr. Truax, of the Chicago branch, 
will find an engagement with another house. Mr. C. 
A. Hyde, the new manager, is now permanently in- 
stalled and hard at work. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason is in Havana, Cuba, whither 
he was ordered by his physician on account of an 
attack of the grip. “db a't 

There is no truth to the report that Mr. James W. 
Currier, who resigned his position with the Mason & 








Risch Vocalion Company on February 1, is to trans- 
fer his services to the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company. ‘There has been considerable talk 
on this subject, but Mr. Currier will not join the 
Mason & Hamlin forces. The future movements of 


| Mr. Currier are not known. 


Mr. Edward P. Mason, the president of the com- 
pany, who was in town last week, returned to Boston 
on Friday night. 


here last week, has also returned to his home. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 





Washington, D. C. 





HAT great and enterprising Western house, 
Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., with its extensive 
trade ramifications through more than half a dozen 
Southern and Western States, has opened a branch 
house in Washington, D. C. The trade of this firm 
has gradually extended from Western Virginia into 
Virginia, and from its Washington house it will be 
able to control the adjacent territory more readily 
than from the headquarters in Cincinnati. 


GRADE LISTS. 





VERY few months we receive complaints regard- 
E ing the use of printed lists, showing the grade 
of pianos. Dealers use such lists, arbitrarily ar- 
ranged to suit their purposes for interfering with and 
illegitimately ruining sales of competitors. Some of 
the lists are old ones or copies of old ones ; others are 
gotten up for the moment or for the special condi- 
tions under which the party does business. Indeed 
we have heard of certain dealers who have in use 
several lists for use as the occasion or circumstance 
dictates. 

Now what we desire to say is that each and every 
list of the kind is fraudulent and unauthorized by 
anyone. Furthermore, it should be said that the use 
of it to make an impression on a customer or to close 
a sale is a prima facie evidence of false pretense and 
fraud, for no official grade list of pianos or of organs 
is in existence. 

Furthermore, we desire to say that the dealer or 
salesman who makes use of such a list is personally a 
fraud; and a swindler, who should not be able to get 
the privilege of doing business ; for by resorting to 
such methods he proves himself a dangerous indi- 
vidual. 

A grade list of pianos does not exist—that is to 
say, a legitimate list showing the grades of the vari- 
ous makes of pianos does not exist. 

Any dealer or salesman who knows and who can 
turnish us with evidence of the knowledge that any- 
one is making use of a grade list will confer a favor 
upon THE MUSICAL CouRIER by furnishing us with 
the names of the offender or offenders, together with 
any proofs he may have. 

By means of this paper this most pernicions swin- 
dle can be stopped, and we propose to stop it. 


That’s Right. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 4, 18M. 
Editor Musical Courter: 

S a traveling representative of one of the 
A leading piano and organ concerns, I sometimes run 
across a dealer who is not a reader of your valuable paper. 
My first feeling in such a case is pity—then a feeling of 
‘* brotherly love” that ends in my endeavors to make him 
a subscriber. A broad intelligence and thorough know)- 
edge is essentially necessary to the successful selling of 
pianos and organs, and any dealer or salesman who misses 
the opportunities for gaining the knowledge and intelli- 
gence to be derived from a constant perusal of Tue Musi- 
caL Courier is simply standing in his own light and 
jeopardizing his owninterests by permitting his competitor 
to be better posted than he and better equipped for the 
many vicissitudes of keen competition. 

I inclose the names of two subscribers for you and I 
know they will each be benefited. I want every dealer 
whom I have business relations with to be a subscriber of 
yours and then perhaps certain dealers won’t rely entirely 
upon getting their news and information from the traveling 
men who happen to come along. I think it is the duty of 
every traveling man in the trade to do all he can to keep 
his agents thoroughly posted. And how can he better or 
easier do this thanto make him a subscriber to THe Musica. 
CouRIER ? A. A, A. 


Mr. Fred Mason, of the Mason & | 
Risch Vocalion Company, of Worcester, who was | 
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| ANK discounts were liberal during the month of 
B January and the New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago piano and organ houses had no reasons to com- 
plain on that score. The trouble was that there was 
not sufficient good paper on hand to offer, and this is 
a natural result of the limited transactions. But 


| 
this does not apply to the music trade only; itis a 


| general condition affecting all trades. 
| gene the atmosphere is charged with rumors 
affecting the names of important firms in the 
music trade, and the probable future movements as 
| well as the improbable ones they are said to propose 
to make. It might be possible that if certain matters 
| eventually reach an indefinite conclusion they will be 
ina condition somewhat different from what they 
could have been had they been otherwise, but the 
situation is deemed so thoroughly complex that those 
who desire to unravel it might do so if they could. 
This is the very latest on the subject andis absolutely 
reliable. 


= 


~~ 
HICKERING & SONS have recently delivered to 
various parties a number of fancy uprights and 
fancy grands of the most extravagant cost, the in- 
struments having been made from special designs for 
special purposes, and in accordance with the respect- 
ive surroundings for which they were destined. Some 
were highly gilt and ornamented ; others were made 
of fancy woods, inlaid with costly embellishments ; 
others again were enameled in white, and others in 
ivory color, and the aggregation, constituting some 
8 or 10 specimens, were an evidence of the rapidly 
growing demand of wealthy people to get pianos 
that, irrespective of cost, should harmonize with the 


furniture and decorations of the residences. 

NE of the leading retail houses of this city has 
¢ established a new rule to the effect that no in- 
stalment sale, no matter what the amount may be, 
can run longer than one year from date of the sale, 
and that all settlements must be made within the 
limits of twelve months. No contract will be entered 
into that does not guarantee the complete payment 
of the piano within one year from the date of the 
contract. i 

This reduction of the limit of time payments is just 
one additional sign of the times, and a healthy one 
at that, for the wild-cat instalment system is one of 
its serious defects that sooner or later must be reme- 
died, and the New York house that has reached this 
decision is evincing excellent judgment. The en- 
forcement of this rule should be followed by others 
who are desirous to do a substantial and careful 


2+ 2 


trade. 


Abate John Boyd Thacher. 


OR some reason, it matters little what, Mr. 
John Boyd Thacher, of the World's Fair awards no- 
toriety, managed to create more friction than all the other 
prominent participants in the Fair combined. He was 
worse than Phoebe Couzins and, instead of being early 
squelched, outlived the Fair itself, and according to all ac- 
counts is to-day a more important personage than Presi- 
dent Palmer and the whole board combined. He has es- 
tablished himself at Washington and usurped dictatorial 
control of awards. Itis now given out that it may take 
seven years to round up the business of that committee. 

The ‘‘Inter Ocean” submits that it is about time to 
abate this pestiferous nuisance. It would be an outrage on 
exhibitors who won awards to withhold the issuance of the 
diplomas for any considerable length of time. Every case 
should be disposed of inside of six months. It smacks of 
downright boodle to keep back awards unnecessarily. It 
justifies suspicion that the stones used in grinding out these 
grists have to be pecked with gold, and the machinery 
oiled with backsheesh. Mr. Thacher may be as immacu- 
late as the newly fallen snow. We are not preferring 
charges against him, but if there should be extraordinary 
delay in the awards suspicion would be aroused of a great 
international scandal. 

Not content with being a perpetual irritation in connec- 
tion with awards Mr. Thacher now coolly proposes to be 
historian of the Fair. This is about the most impudent 
proposition ever made in all seriousness by one not held to 
be a downright crank. The man has no claim to author- 
ship and is specially unfitted by temperament to take a 
calm, impartial view of that greatest of expositions. He is 
a ward politician of Albany, with about as much fitness for 
historian as the average Democratic office seeker in a city. 
Better would it be to leave the history of the Fair un- 
written than to allow it to be botched and blurred by a John 





Boyd Thacher.—Chicago ‘‘ Inter Ocean” 
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R. C. N. POST, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, who 
M was East and in New York, proposed to re- 
turn home to-day. 

=r 

HE New York ‘‘ Herald” has been interviewing 
T Baltimore merchants and manufacturers on its 
popular Government loan idea. It reports the follow- 
the senior mmber of the great piano 
> of William Knabe & Co., is enthusi- 
yporting the ‘* Herald's” proposition. ‘*I ap- 

d of it,” said he, ‘‘ the first time it was advocated, 
r I consider the matter the more feasible and 
ticable it appears to be. A popular loan will 
ive to good citizenship, and as an employer who 
velfare of his workmen I could not do otherwise 
»a measure that must redound to their ben- 
satisfied that many of them would gladly avail 
ny opportunity offered by the Governmen- 
tin its securities, and when they become its credit 
yecome more interested in affairs of state 
e enabled to vote intelligently on matters of national 
1ope Congress will speedily indorse a popular 





KIMBALL IN WASHINCTON. 


Kimball Com- 


O-MORROW morning the W. W. 
branch ware- 


pany, of Chicago, will open a 
house in the city of Washington in the premises 
formerly occupied by the Metzerotts. The follow- 
is the auctioneer’s advertisement of the assig- 
stock of William G. Metzerott & 


takes place to-day : 


ing 
nees’ sale of the 
‘o., which 
RATCLIFFE, DARR & CO... AUCTIONEERS 
IMPORTAN'’I 
SALE OF THE ENTIRE 
OF WM. G. METZEROTT & CO., 
10. 1110 F ST., N. W., 
COMPRISING 
UPRIGHT AND SQUARE PIANOS, ORGANS, 
POOLS AND COVERS, LARGE AND COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT OF SHEET AND 
BOOK MUSIC, OPERA, ORATORIAL, PIANO 
AND ORGAN INSTRUCTORS 
ALSO 
HANDSOME STORE FIXTURES, COUNTERS, 
SHOW CASES, DESKS, IRON SAFES, &« 
ALSO 
») GRAY HORSES, ONE LARGE VAN, ONE 
rOP WAGON, SET DOUBLE HARNESS, 


STOCK 


ASSIGNEES 


rw 


leed of assignment given to us 





and duly re@orded the undersigned assignees will 
y public auction on the 
F st. n. w.,on WEDNESDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY SEVENTH, 184, AT TEN O'CLOCK, A. M., 
th entire stock of Wm. G. Metzerott & Co., com- 
general tn of Mu 
t and Book Music, Store F 
Wagons, Harness, &<« 
SALE: CASH 
JOB BARNARD, 
500 5th st.,n. w., 
JOSEPH E. LUCKETT, 
1110 F st., n. w., 
Assignees. 
RATCLIFFE, DARR & CO., Aucts. 


premises 


al Instru- 


xtures, Iron 


assor nt s 





ts, Shee 


Sa 


, Horses 


rERMS O}! 


The manager of the Washington branch of the 
Kimball Company will be one of their trusted em- 
ployés, Mr. W. B. Price. Mr. E. S. Conway who has 
been in Washington on this matter returned to Chi- 
cago the end of last week. 

The Kimball grand piano was introduced to the 
Washington public on Friday evening, February 2, 
at a concert of the Georgetown Orchestra under 
the direction of Prof. Herman C. Rakeman. The 
‘‘Post” of that city has the following to say regard- 
ing the instrument : 

Mr. John P. Lawrence, with orchestral accompaniment, gave Web- 
ez’s F mine 
An easy reserve power, a smooth freedom anda delicacy of 


wr concerto. He shared largely the honors of the even- 
asing distinguish his playing and made the rendition of even the 


lifficult and brilliant passages to appear unaffected and natur- 








ally real. He was appreciably assisted by the instrument upon 
The hall has lacked a really high class piano, and 


the introduction of a beautifully toned Kimball last evening was ap- 


which he played 


preciated by music lovers 

Mr. Emil Liebling, of Chicago, who gives a piano 
recital in Brooklyn on the 28th of this month, will 
also give one at Metzerott Hall, in Washington, on 
Saturday evening, March 3, on both occasions using 
the Kimball grand piano. 

The opening of a branch house in Washington by 
the Kimball Company is one of the significant turns 
of events to be recorded, and must unquestionably 
have far reaching results. The Kimball house has 
been making great strides in the Southern trade, and 
its pianos are also sold in Maryland, Pennsylvaniaand 
New Jersey. With a pivotal point from which to 
operate, like the house at the National Capital, all 
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that territury beginning with New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, clear down to Atlanta, Ga., can be cov- 
ered with comparative ease and rapidity, and every- 
thing that is in it made useful for the house. 

It is only a few weeks ago that this paper called 
attention to the fact that a number of our piano 
manufacturers were in a state of somnolence, and did 
not seem to care as to whether they would ever 
awaken to the important movements of the trade. 
The information contained in this article certainly 
should not act as an additional soporific, but if it does 
they might as well go to sleep forever. 


Sebastian Sommer. 
NEW YORK, February 3, 1894. 

Edttor Musical Courter: 

E have addressed a communication to sev- 

eral trade journals, stating that it was our intention 

to put, in future, the full name of our company on the fall 
board of our pianos, having always had it cast in our plates, 
viz. : ‘* Sebastian Sommer Piano Co., New York.” 

Inasmuch as we understand that Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 
are making preparations to continue their persecutions we 
have concluded to reserve our right to the use of the single 
name ‘‘ Sommer” until Messrs. Sohmer & Co. can prove that 
‘*Sommer” is Sohmer & Co. 

To be explicit, we shall use the name ‘‘ Sommer” when- 
ever we see fit, believing that as American citizens we have 
a right to use our own name on American soil. 

Respectfully yours, S. SoMMER, 


Secretary and treasurer. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. SOHMER. 


apierenss 
T is probable that by this time the legal papers in 
the injunction case of Sohmer & Co vw. the 
Sebastian Sommer Piano Company have been served 
on the latter house and the result will be the joining 
of issues on this question. Mr. Sohmer is exceed- 
ingly fair in the position he takes in this matter. 

He says: ‘‘ We are the last people in the world 
that seek lawsuits and it has always been our en- 
deavor to avoid them rather than court them. Our 
purpose is to induce the house to put its name on the 
fallboard of the piano, and not a cognomen that with 
a majority of people has the identical euphony that 
our name has. In fact, we would be satisfied to 
enter into a friendly suit to settle the question. 

‘* Moreover, this matter doesn’t merely affect us, but 
the whole piano trade, which must be interested in the 
outcome of this litigation because it will no doubt 
settle some new points that are a menace to piano 
manufacturers who have built up a large reputation 
on the strength of their names.” 

Mr. Sohmer here evidently referred to the case of 
Decker Brothers v. Decker & Son and Chickering & 
Sons and S. G. Chickering & Co., although the latter 
never became subject to decision. The latter firm 
simply put its complete name on the name board, 
which ended all controversy. Inthe case of Sohmer 
& Co, the danger lies in the risk of identification on 
account of the similarity of pronunciation, and this 
can be obviated by Sebastian Sommer & Co. putting 
their full name on the name board just as they have 
it on the plate. 

The position of Sohmer & Co. is certainly most 
dignified, and they naturally resent any suggestion 
that they are persecuting anyone. They are protect- 
ing their name in the retail trade here and they are 
compelled to protect their agents throughout the 
country, for they are making a high grade piano 
whose name and sale must not be interfered with 
and if interfered with the law must be invoked for 
the sake of defending them from such inroads, 

The attorney for Sohmer & Co. is Gilbert R. Hawes, 
Esq., and if we are not mistaken the Sebastian Som- 
mer Piano Company have engaged Mooney & Ship- 
man, although we have no definite information on 
this point. 








—G. E. Butler, of Greenfield, Mass,, will discontinue his music 
store there and go on the road in the interests of an organ house. 

—Mr. H. G. Krape, who recently opened a piano and organ ware- 
room in New Bloomfield, Pa., has been meeting with success in the 
sale of Estey organs and pianos. 

—The John Church Company has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 14 per cent. on the preferred stock and 2 per cent. on the 
common stock, both of which were paid on February 1. 

WyAarres -I will give $10 to anyone who will secure me a position 

at finishing or regulating pianos or action making; have 
worked at some of the principal factories in this city for the past 
20 years, 10 of which I have spent at action making, which I under- 
stand thoroughly, from the machine work to setting up the action; 
have had charge of one branch for two years; Iam 35 years of age, 
married and temperate ; have no objection to leave the city ; would 
take a contract for finishing and regulating at a low figure. Ad- 
dress J. F., 386 West Thirty-sixth street, New York city. 








Putty & Pianos. 

BOUT December 1 last year the Emerson Pi- 
ano Company of Boston received a letter from one 
William C. Murphy, New Decatur, Ala., asking for the 


price of the Emerson Style B piano. He wanted dealers’ 
prices, claimed that he knew all about the Emerson pianos 
and that he had sold them. The company subsequently 
learned that he had obtained prices from the New Orleans 
agency. 

On January 1 the Emersons received a letter from a Mr. 
John M. Crowe, of Rally Hill, Tenn., stating that he had 
purchased an Emerson Style B piano from W. C. Murphy, 
and asking whether the piano had been shipped. The 
company replied that no piano had been shipped, and that 
no order had been received trom Murphy, and, further- 
more, that Rally Hill, being in the territory of the Nash- 
ville agent, Mr. Robt. L. Loud, Mr. Murphy couldn't sell 
an Emerson piano there, and that it must either be pur- 
chased from Mr. Loud or directly from the company. 

Mr. Crowe subsequently replied that he had then re- 
ceived the piano from Murphy, and had paid $150 on ac- 
count, but that he was a little doubtful, as he had noticed 
there was no name on the front or fallboard, and he was 
anxious to know if it was a genuine Emerson Style B. He 
gave the number of the piano as 14,889. 

As the Emerson numbers are now up in the sixty thou- 
sands, the company wrote to him at once that he must nec- 
essarily have been deceived. It is now shown that the 
piano was a Marshall & Wendell, and that the name cast 
in the iron plate had been covered over with putty and 
then bronzed to correspond with the rest of the plate and 
sold as an Emerson Style B. 

Mr. Crowe, of Rally Hill, Tenn., is the man who must 
now make it hot for Murphy, of New Decatur. This Mar- 
shall & Wendell piano, if a new piano, doesn't give Murphy 
any margin at that price, considering all his expenses, and 
he will probably call to get the balance, and when he does 
Mr. Crowe must have him put into the lockup at once. If 
it is a second-hand Marshall & Wendell Mr. Crowe will 
probably not hear from Murphy, of New Decatur. He can 
readily discover that by looking at the hammers and the 
strings and examining carefully the general appearance of 
the case and the keyboard. 

Another interested party is Mr. Loud, of Nashville, who 
is also near to Mr. Murphy's base of operations. The 
Emerson piano is very well known through that section 
and he doesn’t want any such interruption in his trade of 
legitimate Emerson pianos, and hence we would suggest to 
him to co-operate with Mr. Crowe, of Rally Hill. Both of 
these parties can depend upon co-operation on the part of 
the Emerson Piano Company. 








Wegman Incorporated. 
EGMAN & CO., of Auburn, N. Y., have 
been incorporated as a stock company under the 
laws of the State of New York, and will hereafter be known 
as the Wegman Piano Company, with a capital of $125,000, 
divided into 1,250 shares of $100 each. These are divided 
as follows: Henry Wegman, 660 shares ; Warren Crocker, 
420 shares; William C. Burgess, 10 shares, and a few others 
with small holdings. The duration of the company is to 
be 50 years, and the above named gentlemen are directors. 
The Wegman piano, a distinctively individual instru- 
ment, has made great headway in the wholesale trade of 
the United States in the last half a dozen years, extending 
the trade of the house to such a degree that it has been 
compelled to enlarge its scope in order to handle the busi- 
ness under the enlarged auspices that are now secured. 
The gentlemen connected with the house have done all this 
work in a modest and unassuming manner and have de- 
pended to a great extent upon the merits and the great 
durability of the instrument for the growth and develop- 
ment of their business. ‘They certainly deserve great com- 
mendation for the manner in which they have conducted 
the affairs of the house. 


Good Piano Man. 

R. RAPHAEL FASSETT, a comparatively newcomer 
to the capital city, went on a visit to his former home, Chicago, 
last Saturday and, Monday returned with a bride, much to the sur- 
prise of the many friends he has gained during his short residence in 
Madison, and, it is said, even more to the surprise of the élite of the 
South Side in Chicago, where both of the contracting parties have 
longed moved in the very best society. The newly made bride was 
Miss Ruth E. Jones, only daughter of G. Edwin Jones, 43 Twenty- 
second street. The couple had been engaged and were to be mar- 
ried the coming summer, but Mr. Fassett had become so thoroughly 
in love with Madison that he could not bear the thought of keeping 
his betrothed from enjoying the beauties of the city with him any 

longer. She was anxious to come, so the marriage was hastened. 
Monday afternoon they were married by the Rev. M. H. Harris, of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago. Mr. Fassett came to Madi- 
son from Chicago December 17 last to take charge of the sheet 
music and small instruments part of W. W. Warner’s store, and has 
been almost phenomenally successful in his efforts to build up a trade 
inhis department. He is a composer of some note, his most success- 
fulcompositions being the “ Buda Waltz” and “Chicago ‘Evening 
Post’ March.” The couple is living at Mrs. John Lemmon’s on 
Monona avenue. They intend to make Madison their permanent 

home. Madison welcomes them.—Madison, Wis., “ Democrat.” 


—The Newark, N. J., “Sunday Call,” says that Mr. H. L. Sondheim, 
of Hardman, Peck & Co., is selling out his interest in the Nutley 
Manufacturing Company at Franklin, N. J 














CHICAGO, February 3, 1894. 


PARTIAL history of the Liesegang case 
was published in Tue Musicat Courier about the 
latter part of the Fair, wherein it was announced that Mr. 
Liesegang had sued the Fair authorities for some six hun- 


dred and odd dollars for breach of contract, which was | 


really caused by the foolishness of Mr. Geo. Hollow Wilson. 
The following is a report of the case, and the decision of 
the court as reported by one of the law reporters of one of 
our dailies, and gives such a complete account of it that we 
publish it in full. | 
Adolph Liesegang, the musician, in Judge Sears’ court yesterday 
recovered judgment against the World’s Columbian Exposition for 
$666, a balance of salary. He had signed a contract with the com- | 
pany to lead his band during the six months of the Fair at a salary of 
$200 a week. His musicians were also under contract with the com- 
pany, and the band was under the general supervision of Musical 
Director Wilson. Early in October the band was required to play 
with the Cincinnati band ina grandconcert. The Chicago musicians, 
who were all union men, found out that the visitors did not belong to 
the union, so they refused to play beside the Cincinnati band unless 
its members joined the union. They refused, and the Cincinnati 
band finally playei alone. Mr. Liesegang’s band was suspended, and 
he commenced suit to recover his pay from the date of suspension to 
Attorney Louis Weber, who represented Con- 


the close of the Fair 
ductor Liesegang in court, will also appear for J. B. Hoffman, a cor- 
net player, who was a member of the Chicago band. in 
this case is about $70, and it will be tried in court in about two weeks. 
‘The claims of all the other members of the band against the Expo- 
sition company will be settled by the verdict in this case,” said At- 
torney Weber yesterday. 

players and the company. 
claims are not less than $5,000. 


r 


The claim 


“This has been stipulated between the 


There are about 45 musicians, whose 


Nathan Ford Music Company. 

An arrangement has just been consummated between 
the Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, and the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, whereby the Ford Com- 
pany will handle the complete line of the C. C. O. C., mak- 
ing the Conover piano the leader. 


Steger Not Interested. 


J. V. Steger says that there is an envelope in the safe of the Wel- 
lington Hotel which contains a contract, and a check for $500 payable 
to his order. These papers are deposited there in escrow, and he 
asks the Circuit Court to release them and discharge him from all 
contract and return to him the check. In a bill 
which he filed to-day he tells how the papers got into the safe. In 
October, he met W. J. Means and Thomas E. Collins, who 
represented that they owned the “ Aitna Chemical Fire Engine Com- 
pany,” of Columbus, Ohio. It was a valuable property, according to 
the showing they made, and he signed a contract to purchase it for 
$19,138, of which $12,000 was to be paid in cash when the transfer was 
made. He also agreed to deposit a check for $500 as a forfeit in case 
he should decide not Soth the contract and the check 
were sealed in anenvelope and given to Charles Hilton at the Wel- 
lington Hotel, to be placed in the safe in escrow. The contract was 
to be carried out within five days, when the envelope was to be 
opened in the presence of all the parties and the check returned to 
complainant. 

Mr. Steger says that upon examination of the interest which Means 
and Collins claimed to hold in the company he became convinced 
that they had not made a proper statement, and he refused to pur- 
chase the property. They then declined to go to the hotel with him, 
he says. and release his check, and in their absence Mr. Hilton re- 
fused to turn over the papers to him when a demand was made. ! 


liability on the 
e 


1892, 


to purchase. 





Since that time both Means and Collins have left the city and com- 
plainant says he does not know their present whereabouts.—“ Post.” 
In relation to the above report Mr. Steger says that he 
has no more inferest in this transaction than any member 
of the trade ; that his share in the transaction was simply 
to furnish his check, for which he received $500 in currency ; 
that the transaction was simply to oblige a friend, and that 
he simply stands in the place of that friend and has no in- 
terest in the business except to see his friend righted. 


New Incorporation. 


Central Piano Company, Chicago ; capital stock, $100,000; 


| incorporators, James E. Healy, Robert B. Gregory and 
| Walter D. Moses. 


The above notice for a license to incorporate a company 
was published on the evening of February 1. It may not 
be that this company will ever enter into active business. 


| It probably depends a great deal on the disposal of the 


premises, which are now occupied by the Lyon & Healy 
house. 
Probably a Change of Name. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Notice is hereby given that on Thursday, February 8, A. D. 1894, ate} 
the hour of 2 o’clock P. M., a special meeting of the stockholders of | 


the Starck & Strack Piano Company will be held at the office of the 
said company, at Nos. 171 and 173 South Canal street, in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois, for the purpose of sub- 


| mitting to a vote of such stockholders the question of changing the 


name of said company to “The Russell Piano Company. 
Cc. C. RUSSELL, 
A. G. CHAPIN, 
Directors. 

LouIs BoIsot, JR., Attorney. 

CHICAGO, II1., January 6, 1894. 

The above notice has been issued by the Strack & Starck 
Piano Company. In a conversation with Mr. Russell, 
your correspondent gained the impression that after this 

| proposed meeting the company will adopt the name of the 
Russell Piano Company, and that their pianos after that 
date will bear npon the fall board the name of ‘‘ Russell, 
Chicago.” 

It may be said of these pianos that they have been 
greatly improved, and that they are an honor to Chicago 
productions. The cases are exceedingly attractive, beau- 
tifully finished, the tone is excellent and their actions are 
regulated to a nicety. If there is any virtue in making 
good goods, Mr. Russell and Mr. Chapin are bound to suc- 
ceeded in this undertaking. 


Will Elect Their Officers. 
To the Stockholders of the Story & Clark Organ Company 
Incompliance with Section 7 of the by-laws of the Story & ( lark 
Organ Company, you are hereby notified that the regular annual 
meeting of the stockholders of said company will be held at the office 
of the company, Sixteenth and Canal streets, Chicago, on Monday, 


February 5, 1894, at 3 Pp. M., for the election of board of directors and | 


the transaction of such other business as may properly come before it. 
O. J. TYLER, Secretary. 


The above notice has been issued by the Story & Clark 
Organ Company, which fully explains itself. 
A Swindle. 
Three dollars of hard earned Chicago money left this city 
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| No Connection With Chase Brothers. 


An item has been published in some of the recent trade 
| Papers which relates to a party by the name of Harper, 
who is reported to have been arrested for stealing a dia- 
; mond ring from a young lady in Kenosha, Wis. This Har- 

per is also represented as being a salesman in Chase Broth- 

ers’ warerooms in Chicago, which is absolutely untrue. He 
| has no connection whatever with the Chickering-Chase 
| Brothers Company, which is the name of the Chicago cor- 
| poration, neither is he connected with the Chase Brothers 
Company of Muskegon, Mich. 


One Less Wareroom. 

The McPhail warerooms in the city of Chicago, in the 
Masonic Temple Building, are entirely empty of pianos. It 
is the purpose of the company to give up these warerooms 
entirely. 

Going to California. 

Mr. E. H. Story leaves the city soon for a two months 
sojourn in California. Mr. Story takes his family with him 
and makes this purely a trip for pleasure. 


J. B. T. 


John Boyd Thacher will probably be a subject of interest 


| to the trade until such time as his unsatisfactory labors are 
| finished and everybody is satisfied that they have got all 








a couple of months agoand helped to ‘‘ swell the coffers” of 


Mr. Horace B. Kirkwood, of New York, who was arrested 
on January 2 by Post Office Inspector Shopp. The money 
was sent on by a young lady who saw the advertisement of 
the Wagner Piano Company ina paper called ‘‘ The Chi- 
cago Household Guest.” The usual method of obtaining 
money was used in this case—that is to say, they sent ona 
certificate which they desired her to sign, and forward it 
back to them accompanied by the sum of $3. 

The young lady called upon your correspondent in this 
city and stated her grievances, but when she was told it 
was a fraud concern and that she was lucky that the sum 
was not very much in excess of $3, she seemed to feel after 
all that she was rather fortunate, and that if hereafter she 
desired to buy a piano she would go to one of the regular 
concerns in this city and pay for it like anyone else. 


they can get from his Bureau of Awards and all they ever 
will get from said bureau. At that time it is quite sure 
that the interest of the music trade will cease for John Boyd 
Thacher. The simple facts are that Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher announced on his bulletin board in the Manufac- 
tures Building as soon after the Chase Brothers injunc- 
tion was dissolved as it was possible a certain number of 
awards and as a matter of course each man who received 
an award supposed he was going to get a medal along with 
it. 

Such a mixed up state of affairs in that Bureau of Awards 
it is hard to credit as the work of an intelligent person. It 
is now understood that 300 words is the limit for a diploma. 
It is also understood that some houses, who have been 
awarded quite a number of diplomas, will not even get the 
diplomas which have already been published, and that three 
or four of these so-called awards may be merged into one 
diploma. 

Had sucha state of affairs been conceived of, those houses 
who entered for awards should have had each one of their 
articles put in in the name of one of their clerks. Take it 
all in all, it is queer that such an absolutely ridiculous state 
of affairs can obtain in a Government department, and there 
certainly ought to be some one to appeal to who has got 
more judgment than Mr. John Boyd Thatcher. 


A Little Personal Gossip. 


Mr. John Kops, of Kops Brothers, of Grand Forks, Dak., 
was here this week, and says he feels exceedingly encour- 
aged, that things are picking up in their neighborhood very 
decidedly. 

Mr. John W. Northrop has returned from a fishing trip 
to Florida, and has all the envelopes and bits of papers in 
his pockets covered with memorandums relative to the size 
and number of fish he caught. After a while Mr. North- 
rop proposes to write a book, which will no doubt rival the 
famous one of Ike Walton. It is to be hoped he won't lose 
any of his memoranda. 

Mr. H. D. Cable has returned 
which was made in the interest of business as well as for 
pleasure, and in which he succeeded to his thorough sat- 
isfaction in both endeavors. 

Mr. George W. Armstrong, Jr., and Mr. Clarence Wulsin, 
both of the house of D. H. Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati, 
were in the city this week. Both of the gentlemen seemed 
to feel in the best of spirits. While neither of them claims 


from his Florida trip, 
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OTICING your recent editorials concerning 
advertising, and that Tue Musica, Courter has the 
ny} usical trade paper, I take the 


hat since I have adver- 


1 my imony, t 
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try and Europe, keeping me con- 


IER ave had correspondents 
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1 finishing. 


my system 

varnisl 
have obtained through your valuable 

is proof enough that it circulates all over 

» and among people interested in the trade. 

My idea of business is that if anyone has something to 

he should 
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ompete with others in the open market he should 
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New York city, has been 
a visitor this 


returned this week from a business trip. 
business. 
increase in the demand for 
ld ship everything they have got if 
take the same chances as they would 


the Chicago Cottage Organ 
He 
rs to the Midwinter Fair on its open- 
72,000 
Kimball house, 


is they do not, of course, expect to handle 
shows 10 


They form a skin over the surface so that the liquid 
| paints will not sagor run. The oil they are made from is 
not the same as is used in varnish—the pure Calcutta lin- 
seed—and will not amalgamate with the varnish, and if 
the oil in the filler is fatty it will penetrate through every 
coat of varnish and make the work sweat. 

Of course it causes trouble. 

1 often wish that I was through with my apprenticeship 
in this business, but the more I study the more I find there 
is to learn. 

I have tried to take lessons from people who ought to 
know—varnish makers, filler makers and color makers; but 
I have found that as a rule they are office men and have no 
practical knowledge of the goods they sell or manufacture. 
Instead of gaining knowledge I was only led astray, 

I went to the direct users of varnish. They all work toac- | 


complish the same result, but allin different ways. A piano 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





“ Professor” Gunter Caught. 
ROF. W. F. GUNTER has been arrested at 
Grant City, Mo., and will be brought to Munice to 
answer the charge of embezzling several hundred dollars 
from Emil Wulschner & Son, the well-known wholesale and 
retail piano and musical instrument dealers, of Indianapolis, 
who conducted retail stores in several Indiana cities. Gun- 
ter was in charge of the branch store in Muncie, and the 
confidence his employers placed in him enabled him to per- 
petrate a very neat piece of swindling. Instruments were 
sold on payments. Gunter would collect the money and 
report the debtor as delinquent. He would also pocket a 
part of other collections, failing to enter the proper credit. 
When an inventory was made he would fill empty piano 
and organ boxes with old instruments and report the boxes 
as containing the instruments as shippedtohim. The man 
has a family at Noblesville, where he formerly resided. 





finisher puts on five coats of varnish andrubs the last coat. 
A carriage varnisher finishes the natural wood and puts on | 
from seven to ten coats of varnish, rubbing each coat. His | 
carriage looks like a rough board beside a mirror compared 
with the piano, but he learned his trade that way, and he 
thinks that he is right. 

I have seen most of the articles written of late years 
about varnish and painting by men who have done only | 
one class of work—house, car or carriage. 

I found the same incomprehensible differences among all 





users of varnish. There are no teachers to give one prac- 


tical, common sense instruction upon the general applica- | 
tion of varnish and varnish finishing. 
vanced ideas on the subject. 
and experiment, and find out for myself by noticing the | 
different methods employed by users of varnishes and 
paints. I see a great chance for valuable improvements if 
they will lay aside their old antediluvian methods. 

There ought to be an association of those devoting their 
time to this work to come together, and teach each other 
and enable themselves to help the manufacturers out of the 
difficulties into which they are continually falling, through 
the use—or abuse—of fillers and varnishes. 

I should be pleased to have the names of varnish finish- 


It 


ers, with the formation of such an association in view. 





would certainly be an everlasting benefit to all of us. 
V. Victorson, Instructor of Finishing. 


= | 


Summers Coes to Erie. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., January 31, 

R. JOHN SUMMERS, of Chase & Smith, 

Syracuse, N. Y., has resigned, and in the future will 

Mr. Sum- 
mers was tendered a reception last evening by the firm, and | 
several music teachers and friends of Mr. Summers were | 
present. Supper was brought from ‘‘ The Yates” and en- 


184 


M 


be connected with Mrs. Z. Smith, of Erie, Pa. 


joyed by all. 
voice, rendered a number of choice vocal selections. 
Afterthe supper dancing was indulged in until a late hour. 
Mr. Chase made a speech thanking Mr. Summers for the 
good work he had done for the firm, and he (Mr. Summers) 
responded ina very able manner. At the close of the re- 
ception all wished Mr. Summers a prosperous future in his 


T.K 


new venture. F, 





The Nelson Piano Company. 
de appended report of the condition of the 


Nelson Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., is given 


here as an item of news. 





The company is, as is known to 
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The stockholders are C. D. Nelson, trustee, 1,000; Chas. L. Barrell, | 


advertise and let people know he is on the earth. 

Now allow me to reply to a gentleman who signs himself | 

Varnish | sher,” in a letter of Tur Musica, Courter 
( r 27, replying toa letter of mine which appeared | 
( IS93 

10t read1 tter careft I said that a bad filler | 

a € ari h checks—not wood checks. A piano manu- 
facturer knows the difference between varnish and wood, 
and wi #t blame his varnish foreman for wood checks. 
I might give the receipt for a filler that will not cause var- 
ish t les, but that is one of my trade secrets. 

The trouble with fillers is they are made from cheap oils 


and colors and contain lar 


ge amounts of japan and dryers. 
Finishers have an idea that they are necessary to help 
paint or filler to dry, but they only act as a binder and set 


J 


all who keep posted in trade matters, still in an inactive | 
state. What they may do when business opens up again | 
we cannot state. | 

The annual report of the Nelson Piano Company makes the follow- | 
ing showing : | 


Capital stock. $200,000.00 


70s A. R. Balentine, 57 shares ; N. F. Avery, 1,050 shares ; H 
A. Wolff, 150 shares ; C. D. Nelson, 15; C. D. Nelson, trustee, 16,978. 

There were also some transfersin stock. N. Fred Avery sold his 
entire stock, 1,0 shares to J. Edman Barrell and C. L. Barrell also 
to J. E. Barrell. 

The following officers have elected for the year: 
President, C. L. Barrell; vice-president and treasurer, H. A. Wolff; 
Barrell. L. Barrell, H. A. Wolff and 


ares; 


sold 125 shares 


been ensuing 





secretary, J. E Directors, C 


E. 





Sarrell 


} now engaged in discussing. 
| in this land who has handled 


| in the habit of dealing with. 
Mr. Carl Trautman, who has a fine tenor | trial of a‘ Crown” piano, and a quiet inauguration of a 


plied : 


He left them in Muncie in very poor circumstances. Since 


| his departure, several months since, the firm has announced 
| that it would not attempt to catch him, but at the same 


time had detectives at work. Gunter is a fine appearing 
man, with good address. It is stated that his shortage is 
at least $1,500.—Indianapolis ‘* Journal,” January 28. 


“Crown” Pianos. 


R. GEORGE P. BENT, of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the celebrated ‘* Crown” pianos, was in 


There are no ad- | the city for a week past selecting materials of all kinds for 
I was driven to investigate | the manufacture, on a larger scale than ever, of the 
} 


‘* Crown ” instruments. 

Few men have accomplished so much in the piano line 
as Mr. Bent has in a manner so unostentatious and with so 
complete an elimination of his personality. Mr. Bent is 
the power, the force, the intelligence that is behind his 
‘‘Crown” piano, and he does not propose to permit its 
merits and advantages to be thrown into the shade by ob- 
truding his individuality, as has so frequently been done 
by many manufacturers. 

It is the ‘‘ Crown” piano that Mr. Bent is making, selling 
and particularly pushing, and this ‘‘Crown” piano we are 
There is not a dealer to-day 
the is not 


‘*Crown"™ who 


a gainer by having been enabled to do trade with that in- 


| strument, for it is not only full of merit and true intrinsic 
| value, having a good tone and touch and being substantially 


constructed, but it is furthermore attractive as a selling 
product in the hands of shrewd dealers. , 

There is such a thing as giving a trial to new lines of 
goods. Dealers frequently get into a rut by handling the 
same lines of pianos and organs, and never learning what 
is done by manufacturers outside of those they have been 
To these men we suggest a 


ooo 
O00 


South Canal street, 


transaction with Geo. P. Bent, of 
Chicago, and they will then ascertain what the ‘‘ Crown’ 
piano really is. 


On the 30th ult. a fire at Anoka, Minn., destroyed the organ fac- 


tory of Lars Erickson. 


Staton Brothers opened a new music store at No. 5 West Chelten 





avenue, Germantown, Pa., last week. 
Mr. R. D. Gardner, of Adams, N 
who died last week of heart disease 


Y , mourns the loss of his wife, 


Has anyone heard further from Julius Hoffman, he of Hoboken, 
who disappeared a fortnight or so ago? 





Mr. Chas. Johan has bought out W. E. Edwards at Wapello, Ia., 
where he will hereafter push the Shaw piano 

W. Cornwall & Co., the organ makers, of Huntingdon, Canada, 
Assets, about $46,000 ; liabilities, about $45,000. 


—G 
have assigned 
The correct address of Gurnsey Brothers, of Scranton, Pa., will 


be, after April 1, 224 Wyoming avenue, in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 


The International Piano Makers’ Union of America and Canada, 


| composed of seceders from the Grand Lodge of Piano Makers, has 
| elected a committee to confer with the International Furniture Work- 
| ers’ Union about its offers of amalgamation and mutual agreement 


A sick and death benefit fund will go into effect on Thursday. 


—A reporter for the Erie “Herald” says that when asked if the 

Colby Piano Factory was in full operation, Mr. C. C. Colby, Jr., re- 
. 
“ Yes, we are running full time, with nearly our entire force. This 
month it has been very good, but previous to that business was a lit- 
tle slow ; however, it is picking up very nicely now, and we consider 
the outlook quite bright for a brisk spring trade, and by that time we 
think the factory will be running as usual 

“We cannot speak for others, but we find collections from jobbers 
good, and from the local retail trade they are better than one would 
expect at this time.” 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE. 





fous this head we expect to give each week | 


valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and | 


musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 


We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- | 


vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. XVI. 

Grobman & Son, of Milwaukee, say that “ 
mation for Piano Purchasers,” about which there has been 
some dispute, was original with them beyond all shadow of 
Macon, Ga. 
lished in Milwaukee papers late in 1891 or early in 1892. 
was reprinted in Tux Musica, Courter during May of 1892. 
Published in Macon in July, 1892. 

I don’t care who originated it—it’s good. Grobman & 
Son say it brought direct sales. That's the test of all ad- 
vertising. If an ad. doesn’t sell goods it is what an Indiana 
politician described as a ‘‘ d——d barren ideality.” 





* * 


Baldwin & Co., 

revision of Mr. French’s ‘Play While You 
Pay” ad. That shows again the practical value of the 
ready made ads. A dealer recently said to me that he 
didn’t feel like using them, because he didn’t write them. 
He might as well refuse to handle a piano because he didn’t 
make it. 

John Wanamaker pays Mr. Gillam $10,000 a year to write 
his ads. Other men pay less. The wide awake piano 
dealer pays his $4 a year for THe Musica, Courter—that 
makes these ads. his to use as he likes. He uses his book- 
keeper’s brains—why shouldn’t he use mine? 


* 
xs * 


DD. Ss: 
of my 


In Baltimore six piano houses advertise in one column of 
the ‘‘ News.” Each one has bought 2 inches of space, and 
seems to think that there is nothing more to be done. The 
same ads. appear day after day and week after week, the 
only exception being those of Sanders & Stayman, which | 
are changed more or less regularly. 


: Have You 
Considered 


The question of getting a Guitar, 

Banjo or any other musical pia : 
ment? We have the best goods and : 
lowest prices in the city, and protect : 
all buyers with a guarantee. Splen- : 
did line of Sheet Music and Music : 
Books, 


SANDERS & STAYMAN, 


13 N. CHARLES STREET. 


This ad. is better than the others, because change of any 
kind is better than eternal sameness. It is not good, be- 
cause it is hackneyed and indefinite. 
one item each day—a guitar one day, mandolin the next, 
sheet music the next, and so on, and advertise it in a 


direct, forcible way, with description and price, they would | 


sell more goods. You can’t make an effective ad. 
whole stock in a 2 inch space, but you can of one item, and 
most people will take it for granted that if you sell one 
kind of stringed instrument of good quality at a low price, 
you sell others the same way. 

Give people prices and clear pointed descriptions that | 
mean something. It is hard to think of two things at once, 


even when you want to, and the casual reader of an ad. 
doesn’t want to. 
and-bye you'll hit the right thing and he’ll buy it. 


Give him one thing at a time, and bye- 


Good Infor- | 


The matter was written by them and pub- | 
It | 


of Louisville, have made use | 


If they would take | 


of the | 


THE: MUSICAL COURIER. 


|e throw a whole store full of stuff at him none of it will have 
| force or point enough to stick. 
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They are remakable for the puri- 

ty and richness of their tones, for 


their strength and for their low 
price. A good one for $1o—better 
ones up to $25, and every one guar- 
anteed. 


¢#" Sheet music for guitar or mandolin, 10c. 


JONES & CO, 
PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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Don't think of buying a piano or 
organ without talking to us. No 
matter how big a bargain you think 
somebody else offers, it will be wise 
to investigate 


THE — PIANO. 


It isa beautiful instrument. Has 
rich resonant tones and an action 
of great precision and elasticity. 
The prices range from $300 to $600 
and depend largely on the style of 
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‘The Autoharp. 
| A T a special meeting of the C. F. Zimmermann 
A Company, manufacturers of the Autoharp, at Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., on January 27 a proposition was presented to 
increase the capital stock of the company from $100,000 to 
| $500,000. The proposition was accepted. Every indica- 
tion points to an increase in the business of 1894 over that 
of any other year in the history of the Autoharp. 
| It is quite probable that new factory buildings will be re- 
quired, which in connection with the extending of the busi- 
ness in foreign countries requires the additional capital. 











ANTED-—A partner in the retail piano and organ business with 
some capital; good business established; several hundred 
prospects ready to work. Also a good worker for retail trade; expe- 
rience and reference required. Address Box 799, Ashland, Ohio. 
ANTED--To exchange, good income paying business property 
(fine pressed brick stores with flats above) on good business 
street in Chicago; want pianos in payment; investigate. Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If you | S. A., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Isn’t This Sweet? 
T stood in the show window of a large music 
store on a much frequented avenue, and as its extreme 
old age and ugliness were accentuated by a price mark 
some of the passers-by stopped to inspect the valuable 
ruin. 

‘‘Papa, did they make ugly little frights of pianos like 
that for people to play on?” asked a happy child of her 
young father. 

‘*Not in my day, child, 
amused. 

‘‘Is that the thing my grandmother played when she was 
young?” asked a graceless youngster of a white haired 
man beside him. 

‘‘Your grandmother was not born*when that thing was 
made, boy,” retorted the grandfather disdainfully. 

No one admired the ancient outlawed thing that was 
jeered at for its awkwardness, and it stood there alone of 
its kind, stiff and clumsy, showing through its cracked coat 
of veneer all the landmarks of time, the pitiful helplessness 
of age. 

Presently a quaint old woman with a basket on her arm 
hobbled up to the window. In earlier days she had been 
known as a ‘‘ character ;” now she was shunned as a crank. 
Her dress—if such it could be called—was the rags of a 
gentlewoman. Her face resembled those porcelain lamps 
in which a rose light burns. But her light had gone out, 
leaving an ash color. When she saw the old piano with its 
yellow keys set far apart like the sentinel teeth of age she 
clasped her shriveled hands and gave a great cry. 

‘‘Where did they find it, and how dare they exhibit 
it here? When I saw it last 'twas in grandfather’s room 
with the tall clock and the old harmonium. It was old, old 
then. I used to play for the poor old man when I was 
home from school—that was before I ran away with hand- 
some Harry. Ah, me! ah, me! there is something wrong 
here”"—she tapped her head lightly—‘‘it’s all wrong—a 
mad world, my masters.” 

Then she laughed shrilly, and the crowd cheered her 
good-humoredly. 

‘*It won't speak for you, but I can make it sing—listen !” 
she shrilled. 

The crowd made way for her to enter the store, and the 
dealer, thinking to advertise his antique possession, helped 
the little old woman up into the window and seated her be- 
fore the old piano as if she had been a prima donna. 

Selfishness, my brothers. It is at the root of manya 
kindly action in this world, but then— 

Tinkle-tinkle-tinkle. The sounds produced from those 
yellow keys were not as musical as a sheep bell’s jingle, but 
the crowd laughed and cheered, and the frail old fingers—. 
it was said they had done the business for handsome Harry, 
but that was when she was mad—struck a chord, and 
‘* Auld Lang Syne” floated out in the weird melody that 
was full of passion and pain and the sobbing of the loneli- 
ness of life. Then a pause and the accustomed fingers 
struck an air of the past, and a mournfully sweet voice 
sung the words of an old love song : 


” answered the father, gently 


Once you said you loved me dearly. 


The people whispered to each other that she had beena 
great musician in her day, and pressed forward to hear 
her and—no one smiled. 

‘*T’ll buy that old piano,” said a gruff voice. ‘It’s got 
more music to the square inch than any of your new fangled 
instruments—it’s got a soul in it, so it has.” 


Did they tell you I was false, Harry darling? 


She sang the old song through, and broke off to give 
them ‘‘ Bonaparte Crossing the Alps.” They could hear 
the very tramp of the martial feet as her fingers struck the 
loose keys that responded with their last thrill of harmony 
to her compelling touch. 

‘* It’s a trick to sell the piano—the music dealer stands in 
with her—but she and the old instrument are mates,” said 
a man in the crowd. 

‘* Aye,” answered his friend ; ‘like those bird whistles 
the street fakirs sell—no man ever can make such music 
out of them as those fellows do. It's one of the tricks 
of the trade.” 

The old woman turned a white, tired face on them. 

‘‘Ghosts, ghosts, all of ye; but this is real!” and she 
touched the keys, that answered with a plaintive air. 

‘*Mad,” they whispered to each other. But the music 
she played held them spellbound. It was the cry of the 
homeless, the desolate, voiced like a prayer. Men took off 
their hats and bowed their heads; women sobbed. The 
music became a chant—a requiem : 

There’s no place like home, 
There’s no place like home. 
Home, sweet, sweet home. 

As the last note died away, the singer laid her head on 
the keys, and—did not lift it again. 

‘‘This piano is sold,” said the dealer, as he stepped to 
his show window and dropped the curtain.—Detroit ‘ Free 
Press.” 





—H. A. Hazzard, the piano and organ salesman, of Austin, Tex., 
has joined a house furnishing concern in which he will manage the 


music department. 
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| Inthe first place the dealer has exhausted every artifice 
. 2 | known to him, trying to sell goods and failed. He gave up 
Yes, a big one and | the customer. Perhaps there was an antipathy between 
a vexed one. So vexed that hardly a man in the | salesman and customer. The man came to you and you 
piano ana organ trade has solved it. And it will be a long landed him. Why should you pay a commission on the 
time before it is ever satisfactorily solved. Yet some words | caje that your dealer in his locality could not effect—a sale 
n it will help bring about its solution. So here goes. | which he despaired of making ? 
By territory an agent understands that his domain to sell Would the dealer's business opponent walk into his office 
a certain piano shall be bounded by certain geographical | ang laying down a check for $50 or so, say, ‘‘ You have 
lines. He has so many streets, so many cities, so many | worked hard over that customer and when you failed I 


Territory and Territorial Rights. 


BIG question, say you. 


*mipimum 


counties or so many States in which he is exclusively priv- 


leged to sell a certain instrument. 


Within the prescribed bounds he can imitate Selkirk’s 
il character and give vent to his egotism: ‘‘ I am 


wiarch of all I survey.” That is, he can do this ‘‘ ego 


ict until the manufacturer throws him overboard and his 


ngly surveying becomes something of a has been. 


When a manufacturer starts business the first thing he 
does is to map out portions of the country for certain 
gents ; then he tries to induce said agents to represent his | 


ag n 


piano in the prescribed limits. Pretty soon his original 
pianistic territorial chart becomes as marked up as a school 
boy’s slate, and he draws another. When he has the thing | 
all done an agent fails or fails to represent him properly, 
and in the first case he tries to get his money, and in the 
In the latter case there 


second to get another agent. 
comes a hitch. 
copper riveted 


rk 


the bottom. Now dealer A fails to give the manufacturer 
satisfaction and is asked to relinquish his territory. In 
He is approached and refuses 
e piano unless given part of dealer B’s terri- | 
He argues that he controls certain territory beyond | 


that territory is dealer F. 
to handle th 


tory 


A’s territory and unless given as much territory on the 
new piano cannot handle it. Here is acomplication. Dealer 


B is probably a very valuable agent, resenting any in- 


fringement on his territorial rights, and after some discus- 


sion the manufacturer is obliged to suspend negotiations 
This leaves a gap in his business. This 
leaves a certain section of the country where his piano is 


with dealer F 
not represented. There may be other dealers who would 
deemed of sufficient importance to do justice to the manu- 
facturer, hence the piano is not represented. 

This happening several times leaves several large gaps, 
and as time goes on these gaps become more apparent, un- 
til a general overhauling of territory is inaugurated and 
the leaks closed. 

Now, what is the use of all this giving of geographical 
And, again, how can manufacturers do busi- 
The last question kills the 


territory 


ness without giving territory 


first, yet the first question can be answered and business so | 
arranged that confliction of territory need not bother the | 


everlasting life out of manufacturers and send them to bed 
dreaming bad dreams superinduced by numerous round 
volleys of hard words uttered during the day 

That this can be done you need but look at the working 
of branch systems instituted by manufacturers the trade 
knows well of. But all manufacturers cannot do so, and 
many would not do so if they could. The branch system 

a vexed one, more condemning than praising it. It is a 
fact that no house has ever satisfactorily solved the branch 
house system fully. Some dealers and combinations have 
solved it, but not manufacturers 

But take for granted that a house has its geographical lines 
so established that there are no breaks any where—some- 
thing which will never happen while men die and fail in 


business—would the millennium forthe manufacturer appear? | 


No, there would always remain the fight on territorial rights 
and the harmonious entity would be sent asunder as was 
threatened this country on that same subject—State rights. 

One manufacturer has reduced territorial quarrels toa 
If a dealer sells a piano in another dealer’s terri- 
tory he must pay the dealer into whose domain he tres- 
passed a certain sum of money as commission, even if the 
trespassed on dealer has never moved a finger to effect a 
sale to the party purchasing of the trespassing dealer. Does 
it work well? Yes, it is lived up to, we hope ; but what 
incentive does the trespassing dealer get to work when he 
is sure that a certain sum of money must be paid another 


man because he owns an adjoining territory? This seems | 


to the dealers like paying money to anidle man. Perhaps 
the dealer owning the territory has sized up the purchas- 
ng party and concluded not to to touch him. His brother 
dealer sells, carries all the risk and give a commission as 
weil, 

Nice thing to have someone else take risks and pay you 
for allowing him that liberty. Who would not do business 
inder like circumstances? Still this system seems to work 
well 

Here is a.case to decide: A dealer has your piano in a 
section, and tries to sella certaincustomer. After repeated 
efforts he fails. The man comes to New York, Boston or 


Chicago, as the case may be, and you sell him a piano. 
Now should you allow the dealer a commission on the 
sales? Should you allow him the difference between the 
wholesale and the retail price of the instrument? 


” 


Dealer A was given a certain territory, iron clad and 
Dealer B adjoins on one side; dealer C 
has the opposite side ; dealer D is on top, and dealer E on 


rladly take the prescribed territory, but none of them are | 


sold her; here is a reward for your trouble?” Well, 
hardly. Then why are you in duty bound to give the un- 
successful dealer a commission on something he could not 
do? Would you do the same with a retail salesman out on 
| commission from the factory? There is no equity in pay- 
ing this commission, and when it is paid dealers should 
consider it a business reason, a policy reason, a gift from 
the manufacturer, who urges him on by this liberality to go 


| ahead and sell more goods. 


| pure and simple. 


| In answer to the second question whether or not the 
manufacturer should pay the dealer a commission on the 
full difference between the wholesale and the retail price, a 
| good business man would say a commission. The manu- 
| facturer has spent some time in selling the piano. Surely 
his time is valuable. The dealer cannot expect him to 
work for nothing. Again, he may have spent some money 
selling the piano, or he has paid the wage time of some 
salesman while he was selling the piano. He is entitled to 
| reimbursement; therefore he should pay a commission 
| only, or, to put it in its exact sense, he should give the 
dealer a present for the privilege of selling a piano the 
dealer was confessedly unable to sell. And the gift should 
not be too large. Manufacturers are not doing business for 
nothing, and wholesale prices do not allow any too wide 


a margin for yearly dividends. 

When adealer sends a customer to the manufacturer say- 
ing that he could not sell him, and so sent the man, it would 
then seem the duty of the manufacturer to remember the 
dealer liberally, provided the sale be made. In this case 
the dealer has shown praiseworthy zeal in the manufactur- 
er’s cause. Stillthis should be put on business grounds, 
and the dealer understand that the money was given him 
as a reward for zeal. It is not business otherwise. 

Here goes for another point on territory. What is the 
use in tying up territory as large as Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, giving it to one dealer who will only sell 10 pianos 
ayearinit? Does it pay? 

This has been done. Is it not better to have a numerous 
lot of agents in this vast territory, suppose we say 10 
agents, who will sell two pianos a year apiece. This 
makes double the business, and two pianos a year any 
dealer can sell, even if the pianos are nearly worthless. 

Besides, the money is in the small dealer, who does not 
have large expenses. What’s the use of tying up such 
large territory ? 

The question of territory and territorial rights should be 
settled some way and some of the evils eliminated. The 
subject has but been opened in this article. Why would it 
not be a good plan for a general understanding on the sub- 
ject? The larger houses could lead the way and the smaller 
ones would follow. Let Tue Musicat Courter hear from 
dealers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Their views 
would help bring about the settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion, and at the same time bring tothe surface all the many 
evils now practiced by the designing and crafty dealer. 

Let's discuss the situation. 


Bad Piano Man. 
ENSATIONS galore are developing in the 
trial at Mount Pleasant of I. C. Taylor for forgery and 
embezzlement. During the recent session of the grand 
jury in this city three indictments were found against him, 
one for embezzlement and two for forgery. For one of the 
latter he was tried yesterday and found guilty. 

As court adjourns, the trial of the two remaining charges 
| will doubtless hold over until the next term. His employer, 
| Mr. G. R. Lampard, one of Burlington’s prominent music 
| dealers, suffers a loss of between $2,000 and $2,500. 

For the past three years Taylor has been employed by 
| Mr. Lampard as agent on consignment at New London and 
| Winfield. The crookedness in question extended over a 
| period of more than a year. Taylor apparently conducted 
|a successful and paying business. His mode of forgery 

was on notes and mortgage leases turned in to Mr. Lampard, 
for which he had received cash in part or whole payment 
from the person whose name he signed on the notes and 
mortgages. Ina few months these papers began to fall 
| due, and as no substantial response was forthcoming Mr. 
| Hal. Rand was detailed to investigate matters. Strong 
proof of Taylor’s guilt soon became evident, and the new 
year found him confronted with the accusation. He made 








Many manufacturers argue that this giving of commis- 
| sions on sales effected in this manner will bind the dealer 
to them the closer. They say that the dealer sells his 
goods 99 times out of 100, and it is better to favor him with 
| this one in a hundred times. Still all the same this com- 
| mission should be understood by the dealer to be a gift 





detailed explanation and acknowledged two of the forgeries 
to Mr. Rand, and promised to start with him on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of January to straighten out his crookedness. 
The morning dawned and he appeared not. Between the 
two days he had fled. 

He was traced to the home of his mother in Vermont, 
Ill., and there arrested to await the arrival of the sheriff of 
Henry County. He consented to return to Mount Pleasant 
without requisition, and, on failure to give bond, was 
placed in jail, where he has subsequently languished. 

Taylor is known all through this section of the country, 
and it has suddenly developed that he has a decidedly 
shady reputation everywhere. The story of his career while 
connected with Mr. Lampard shows him to be a natural 
thief. Various other lines of guilt could easily be traced 
and true indictments found, but Mr. Lampard has decided 
to confine the prosecution to the three indictments already 
found.—Burlington, Ia., ‘‘ Gazette.” 


An Award Analysis. 
ND now about the Strauch Brothers’ action 
award granted at the World’s Fair held in Chicago. 

The following points are specified in the report of the 
judge : 

“ For superior workmanship "—hold on there! What is the mean- 
ing of superior? It is a comparison, and the better of the articles 
compared. 

What is superior? Why, the workmanship! Then 
Strauch Brothers’ workmanship on actions must be su- 
perior to others. The diploma says so, and the diploma is 
the thing under discussion. 

But something else is mentioned as being superior—‘‘ ma- 
terial.” Thus the judge gives Strauch Brothers the diploma 
for superior workmanship and material. Then the diploma 
goes on using a superlative, as it says, ‘‘and most careful 
and effective adjustment of the various parts.” 

A superlative ‘‘most”! Well, there is nothing as high 
asa superlative and nothing higher unless grammar is 
misunderstood. No need dissecting the first clause of the 
diploma any further. Now for the next. 

‘* By the introduction of several new features in their 
construction.” New features! Then Strauch Brothers 
must be inventors and progressive men. 

Not content with making actions as they were made 
twenty years ago Strauch Brothers are continually search- 
ing for new things, for better things. That does them 
credit, and the diploma honors them, does it not? 

_ Well, go ahead ; what good are these new features ? 
Everything new is not necessarily good, quite frequently 
the reverse. 

‘* Bythe introduction of several new features in their con- 
struction they are rendered strong, easily regulated and 
with minimum liability to get out of order.” 

Evidently the new features are good ones—the diploma 
says so. They give strength, something desired in all 
action parts; they render the action easy of regulation, 
saving action regulator’s time, thus decreasing cost of piano 
manufacture, and reduce the liability of getting out of 
order to a minimum. 

What’s a minimum? Why, the smallest point of reduc- 
tion. Here is a minus superlative. They seem to abound 
in this diploma, and the meaning of the judge is not easy 
to miss. 

Here is the last clause: The actions of Strauch Brothers 
deserve the highest commendation and are first-class in 
every respect.” 

There are no grades of first-class articles. As we under- 
stand the phrase, an article to be first-class must be on a 
par with the standard of excellence developed to date. 

And the man who signed this diploma was Mr. Max 
Schiedmayer, a manufacturer of pianos in Germany. 

A pianist is sometimes said to be the best judge of an 
action. He can tellif the action answers to his humor, can 
tell if it is regulated to a nicety ; but what does he know of 
its wearing power or of the commercial value of the fea- 
tures that render it easily regulated or reduce its liability 
to get out of order to a minimum? 

Only the piano makers know of these hidden qualities 
when the piano is new, which, should they be missing, 
would render the action unfit for use in several months’ 
time. 

Mr. Schiedmayer is a practical piano maker, therefore 
his name to the diplomais of value beyond that of a pianist. 
It is no wonder that Strauch Brothers are proud of their 
diploma; it is no wonder that they feel elated at receiving 
such honors, 
Is not the analysis of the diploma in strict conformity to 
its text? The diploma tells the story, and no higher words 
of praise could be written than the words on Strauch 
Brothers’ diploma. With the analysis in mind read it again. 
SrraucH Broruers’ AWARD FOR Piano ACTIONS. 

For superior workmanship, material and most careful and effec- 
tive adjustments of the various parts. 
By the introduction of several new features in their construction 
they are rendered strong, easily regulated and with minimum lia- 
bility to get out of order. 
The actions of Strauch Brothers deserve the highest commendation 


and are first-class in every respect. 


(Signed) MAX SCHIEDMAYER, 





Individual Judge. 














C. a. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
= Houses to apply for 
§ Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
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execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application, 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=a NASSAU, N. Y. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte dictions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
§24, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


























YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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PIANO ORGAN 
SOOMPANY, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM fo seaee! ie NEEDHAM ORGANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
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Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 

















Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 
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Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadray, New York. 
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A Tank Piano. 
“ PROSPECTOR” walked into Mr. Geo. P. 
A Bent's ‘‘ Crown" establishment in Chicago recently 
and announced that he was on the trail of apiano. Mr. 
Bent took him in charge and after a littie talk found that 
the ‘‘ prospector” had been misled into thinking quartz of 
a most inferior quality was pure gold. ° 
This is the why of it 
A dealer had been talking to the ‘‘ prospector” as only a 
dealer can talk, and it was a wonder that the ‘ prospector ” 
escaped to pursue his prospecting further. 
But he did. 
Well, to continue the tale, the ‘‘ prospector” desired the 
best piano he could buy and was a very hard man for Mr. 


Jent to ‘‘crown.” ‘The seeming indifference to Mr. Bent’s 


ae 


THE 


Length, 4 ft. 5 in. 
Six Full Set 


DIMENSIONS—Height, 6 ft. 5 in.; 


Automatic (for the Music Roll). 


persuasive eloquence that he displayed aroused all the 
salesman blood in that gentleman’s anatomy. And his 
nervous system was strained to the utmost. 

Mr. Bent has seldom met a man that could stand up in 
front of his logical blows, his science generally proving too 
much for the guard of his victim. 
met his match. 

The more he talked about the merits of the ‘‘ Crown,” 
the greater appeared the stolidity of the ‘‘ prospector.” 
Something was wrong, and Mr. Bent, seeing that the 
‘‘ prospector” could not be led into making an opening, 
threw down his guard and received a ‘‘ body blow.” 

He said: ‘* Has your piano a tank in it?” 

Not only was this a ‘ body blow,” but it was a ‘‘ facer,” 
dangerously near the knock out quality. 

‘*A tank!!!" gasped Mr. Bent. 

‘* Yes, sir,” came the reply. 
in it?” 

Mr. Bent instantly said that his piano was only a piano, 
and not a general household utility article for the preserva- 
tion of meat, with a kitchen girl attached. After some 
questioning, Mr. Bent discovered why his arguments had 
proved futile with the ‘‘ prospector.” 

And this is the why of this 


‘‘Has yeur piano a tank 


‘* You see,” said the ‘‘prospector,” ‘‘a dealer out in my 
town, not a great way from Chicago, has been trying to 
sell me a piano which he alleges is the greatest piano ever 
built. He says there is none like it, and I like the piano. 
One day says he to me, says he,‘I have just the piano 
you want. You know how beautiful music sounds coming 
the water. You have been on the bank of some 
beautiful stream, and while listening to the murmur of 
water as it passed you down to the stream’s mouth, 
where it gasped its last breath of harmony as it joined 
the greater harmony of the ocean; you have certainly 
heard on such nights when the moon was shimmering 
across the liquid waters where there was water, water 


over 





Here he seemed to have | 
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everywhere and nota drop to drink (of whiskey), music 
floating to you from a violin, a concertina, a jew’s harp 
or a kazoo. Is it not inexpressibly beautiful? Never 
does music sound more beautiful when it has for its 
sounding board a body of water. All this you know. 
Now for the application of this principle. I have it in 
this piano, which is the one for you to buy. In this in- 
strument, back of the sounding board, is a water tight 
compartment. It is filled with distilled water. This gives 
to the tone of the instrument that liquid sound you hear.’” 

And Mr. Bent’s face was a study—a study in corked up 
explosiveness. He wanted to get away by himself and 
yell. But he didn’t; not he. He was bent on punching 
that water compartment. 

And this is how he did it: 

‘* You go and see that man again, and takea little gimlet. 





ANGELUS. 


Six Full Sets of Reeds in the 
Price, $500. 


; Depth, 2 ft. 5 in. 
s of Reeds in the Manual. 


| You are a practical man, I see. Now experiment a little 
| with that water compastment. A*gimlet hole in the sound- 
| ing board will let out the water ; then you can judge if the 
| instrument sounds better with or without the water.” 

The man thought that a good idea. Having given him 
one good idea, Mr. Bent gave him another, which struck 
him so well that he purchased a ‘‘ Crown” piano. 

And the tank piano is still unsold. 


Closed Down. 

HE Barckhoff Church Organ Company’s 

works suspended operation on January 20 for an in- 

definite period. All the departments closed down, throwing 

about 100 men out of employment. The company reports 

that there are plenty of orders to warrant the continuation 

of work, but that other affairs of the concern compelled 
them to close down. 

All the employés received their pay and are promised 
work as soon as the factory starts again. It is to be regret- 
ted that the shops closed, and it is hoped there will be no 
difficulty in settling affairs that work may be resumed at 
once.—Salem, Ohio, ‘‘ Herald.” 


Roth & Engelhardt. 

HE above firm are calling the attention of 
piano manufacturers to special attachments in con- 
nection with piano actions. For one, the Flange at- 
tachment. This invention relates to an improved manner 
of attaching the flanges that connect the hammer butt, 
damper lever, or other parts to the main rail of the action. 
The object is to prevent expansion and contraction of the 
wood from effecting the stability of the connection between 
the flange and the rail. Tothis effect the flange is mortised 
and provided with a cup-shaped spring washer, which will 
give when the wood swells through dampness and expand 
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when the wood dries out, thus at all times holding the 
flange firmly to its place on the rail. 

Roth & Engelhardt have had printed in the form of a circu- 
lar a cut of an action with each integral part numbered, and 
inthe margin of the circularthe technical name of each part 
with the number attached corresponding with the number 
on the cut. Toa person not familiar with the name of each 
part of the action this circular is a valuable aid. 

Mr. Roth reports that their business is improving. 











THE 
ANGELUS 
Self-Playing —_£ 
“SYMPHONY.” 











Case of dark color, antique English oak finish, very 
smooth (without gloss); pipes of a rich brown, the general 
combination of all being modest, rich and very effective. 
The figures are hand carved from solid oak. 

This style was designed by Mr, H. EpwArps FICKEN, 
one of New York's eminent architects, expressly for his own 
private residence. Mr. Ficken has kindly consented to allow 
us to duplicate this design, and we are now prepared to 
furnish a limited number of them. 
remark that this has been greatly admired by all who have 
seen this highly artistic design. 


THE ANGELUS . . 


CONTAINS IN TREBLE. 
SPECIFICATION, QUALITY OF TONE. 


It is needless for us to 


3; octaves Melodia Reeds 8 ft. Full, round. 

> Cornettino ‘ 8 Characteristic. 
tas Flute a e = 

4 Clarionet ° 66% Clarionet. 

4 Saxaphone 8* Saxaphone. 

” Principal - 4” Penetrating, brilliant. 

CONTAINS IN BASS. 
SPECIFICATION. QUALITY OF TONER. 

2 octaves Diapason Reeds 8 ft. Full, round. 
ies Cremona ae o= Characteristic. 

™ Bassoon _ 3” ” 
1octave Sub-Bass © »et Full, deep, rich. 
2 octaves Bassett 7 ed Saraphone. 
.* Cor. Anglais = Brilliant. 

= Contra Bass * 8 * Strong. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
Vox Jupitetra—Combination of Bassoon and Cor. Angla’s in Bass. 
Dutcer Bass—Partially opens Diapason. 
Merronome—Controls speed for self-playing music. 
Re-Rot.—Rewinds or re‘urns music sheet, 
Vox Humawa—Fan Tremolo. 
Grand Organ Swell—Opens all sets of Reeds instantaneously. 
Knee Swel/—Opens Swell Shutters in rear cf Pipes. 


Melodia, 
Duleiana, 


Stors in Treste—Violina, Flute, Vox Humana, Principal, 
Cornettino, Saxaphone, Harp Jubiletta, Clarionet, 
Metronome, 


Storsin Bass—C/lariana, Bassoon, Vox Jubiletta, Cor. Anglais, Diapason, 
Cremona, Bassett, Dulcet Bass, Contra Bass, Sub-Bass, Re-Roil. 
Every set of Reeds in our sel{-playing Organs is operated by the 
Keyboard ; also every set is brought into use by the automatic or 
self-playing attachment, whereby the full power of the instrument is 
obtained if used either way. 





CHEVALIER EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome and Organist of 
St. Ann's, New York, writes : 


NEw York, March 22, 1893. 
Messrs. Witcox & WHITE: 

Dear Sirs—\ have always had a great prejudice against 
all parlor organs, but I must confess that a half hour trial of 
your wonderful ‘‘SELF-PLAYING SYMPHONY” has 
completely converted me. I am now an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of your instruments, which for beauty of tone and 
great power surpass all others of the kind I have heard, and 
can safely predict that it will not be long before there will 
be one in every home. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
CHEVALIER E. MARZO, 
Member of the Royal Academy of St. Cecelia of Rome. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF’S INDORSEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 
Messrs. WiLcox & WHITE ORGAN Co. : 

Gentlemen—\ have seen your “SELF-PLAYING SYM- 
PHONY ” and must say that I was immeasurably pleased 
with the effects produced by it. Its tones are equal to the’ 
best manufactured and its mechanism is novel and effective. 


Yours truly, 
AD. NEUENDORFF. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 



















EEMS odd, doesn’t it, to call a traveling man 

a missionary? Not, however, a missionary like the 

one we remember in childhood days, who used to come 

around the little church and talk two hours on hell, in place 

of our minister's little 20 minutes’ rambling discourse on 

good things ; not that kind of a missionary, not resembling 

him at all, except in longevity of jaw, is the traveling man. 

A missionary of civilization is the man of samples and of 
many pleasant ways, of divers kinds of fun. 

There is no greater civilizer, the newspaper excepted, 
than the traveling man, and the reason that American 
rustics have been beaten out of their natural verdancy lies 
in the fact that they have been drummed nearly to death ; 
and the end isn't yet. 

Did you ever go into a locality where the traveling man 
did not penetrate? If it has ever been your luck, or want of 
luck, to go into such a district you can well remember it. 
The freshness of the rustics keeps one from rubbing up 
against them lest we get our pantaloons grass stained. 
They eye you as you go by in that peculiar, vacant way 
that only a vacant mind breeds. 

You take such a locality and allow a traveling man to 
penetrate it and soon this greenness will have gone and the 
rustics have parted with their green, particularly if the 
traveling man can play poker—we beg the great commer- 
cial traveler's pardon, there is one thing they are not to be 
accused of, that being a lack of knowledge of the great 
American game of draw. 

The traveling man acts on the country dealer like a tonic. 
He comes into the store with a pleasant ‘‘ How are you, 
Mr. Jones? Have acigar” sort of way that is a breath of 
air to the merchant. He comes from the city, is fully versed 
on city life and through palaver inoculates the dealer 
with city views. He straightens his account book, shows 
him several little tricks in office work, and the dealer has 
become a little more like his brother living in alarge centre 
of population. 


a < 





The traveling man will perhaps say, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, how do 
you keep your books that you can tell at a glance how you | 
stand?” 

‘‘ Why, Mr. Longtalk,” replies the dealer, ‘‘ I don’t hardly 
understand your meaning.” 

‘*Do you balance your book so that you know just how 
much you owe and how much is owing you? Do you know 
how much money in large amounts you are to pay a month 
after to-morrow?” 

** No, I do not.” 


| civilization. 
| of business pedagogue ; more ready, however, with his flask 


Then the  eeweling man turns himself into a business 
college, giving lessons in double entry bookkeeping with 
the authoritative air of a bearded professor of accounts. 

Is not that dealer helped along business civilization ? 
Certainly the man who has his books in such shape that he 
knows where he stands is a better agent to have than the 
shiftless individual who merely takes your bills, signs not 
for them and does not know how much paper he has out. 
You know the class ; perhaps had to pay a note for one who 
will write you to-morrow saying it was too bad, but he had 
forgotten the note was so near due. Is not the traveling 
man a civilizer when he shows that dealer how to keep his 
books that he may know how he stands. Of course there 
are some people that never care to have a balance, and one 
case has come to light where an individual nearly discharged 
anew bookkeeper for trying to strike a balance; but the great 
music manufacturing trade prefers the man who knows all 
about his business and is running it instead of letting it run 
him. 

Again, the traveling man shows the country dealer how 
to sell a piano, occasionally varying the talk or theory by 
an object lesson—selling a piano. Then he will show the 
dealer how to collect a bill or settle a disputed account. 
He fills the dealer plum full of enthusiasm—not of a moon- 
shiney nature, but straight goods—of his piano’s merit. 


When the traveling man has gone the dealer feels as 
though something has awakened him to more life. There 
has ; he is a better man, he knows more, the gulf between 
him and his city brother has been narrowed so that they 
can now get within hailing distance of each other. He 
goes to work with a will and finds results satisfactory; 
ingeniously turns everything to account the traveling man 
has said. Not in the way the traveling man spoke of, but 
suited to the ways of the men the dealer lives among. 

So it goes, and the little town that is thrifty is where 
the traveling man’s visits are the most frequent. Not in 
its thrifty days did the traveling man begin to go there, 
but in the days when business was small ; and the result of 
the thrift of a great many towns is directly traceable to 
to the influence of the traveling man—this missionary of 
He goes about imparting knowledge; is a sort 


of consolation that the rod of castigation. He makes the 
dealer a better business man, gives him an insight in more 
advanced business civilization, all of which the manufac- 
turer reaps the benefit of. 

And the traveling man of to-day, this missionary of civi- 
lization. what are his habits and characteristics ? 


an MUSICAL COURIER. 
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As to habits—well, he is a pretty fair sample of a city 
man who has money. 

As to characteristics—downright knowledge of his busi- 
ness and a positive reader of human nature. Having 
these qualities, and blessed with the business instinct and 
a ready and fluent tongue, the traveling representative 
must be set down as an excellent example of the brainy 
business men of affairs. In fact it is frequently the case 
that there are more brains on the road than the house has 
in its office. And this is not a bad thing. A good brainy 
man makes the best of representatives, and the best of 
representatives is what business men are looking for. 

And the traveling man is a missionary of civilization. 
His footsteps are noticeable everywhere. Does a mer- 
chant do a smart piece of business, ‘‘ my traveling man 
learned me that trick ;” does he say a clever thing or tell 
a good story, ‘‘ my traveling man told it to me.” 

The traveling man has done wonders for the country, 
and the country owes him tribute. THe Musica, Courier 
recognizes his worth as a factor, a powerful factor in busi- 
ness civilization, and is ever aiming to hold up his hands. 
He has his faults, so has everyone ; but in the language of 
the immortal bard, ‘‘ He’s a dandy !” 


—Sears R. Kelso, so says the “Advertiser,” of this city, has ar- 
ranged to build a piano factory, 40x90, on the Southern Boulevard 
extending through to 134th street. We assume that this is the Kelso 
of Swick fame and in consequence give little credence to the report. 





Kind o’ Tired 


of night work but we 
didn’t go into this busi- 
ness for fun. Orders have 
to be filled, and we don’t 
want to disappoint any- 
one. Gas burning every 
night now, and hope ‘twill 
last. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


517-523 West 45th St. 
New York. 








Competition and Increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 


FI ARDMAN, 





NEW YORK. 


PHCEH ck CO., 


ANG 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 





CHICAGO. LONDON. 


AAanuracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not it will gay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Sirument a full, rich tone and 
Saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
moni «ls in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GB Eugene d Albert, Ang. 
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EB” Hyliested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
G2 and hosts of others. 


Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c- 


f SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
215 Wabash Ave, (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 











MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT PIANO MFG. CO.. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y 


Scientific 


world. Splendidly illustrated. 
man should be withont Bia 
ear; $1.50 six months, 





Scientific American 
Agency for 


ve. oaytat 
DEsion, PATENT 
ICHTS, etc. 


very t taken out by a is brought before 
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)BLISHERS, 361 aden ‘New York. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS. 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








PA. 
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Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices ad ress 
co. HH. MARTIN ck OO., 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
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Trickery in Piano Sales. 

HE exposures which the newspapers have 
given to the business of auctioneers who furnish 
houses throughout with a new, cheap, but inferior lot of 
furniture, which they sell by representing it as the property 
of a wealthy family who have gone South, or to Europe, or 
anywhere far enough out of the purchaser’s reach, have 
made the general public more wary in this direction. The 
however, has given birth to another, which has become so 
extensive and successful that it is a menace to any would- 


be purchaser of a piano. 

The method followed by people who deal in pianos in an 
rregular way is to represent themselves as private families 
lesirous of disposing of their almost new pianos at a sacri- 


fice, because of various domesticreasons. Such re ‘sons are 
given as death in the family, giving up housekeeping, going 
So plausible are many of the stories 
told that unsophisticated people are frequently induced by 
lib tongued tricksters into buying an inferior piano, and 


per cent. more for it than if bought in the 


out of town, and so on. 


red 
s 


paying 50 
regular way 
Aninvestigation was made recently into this matter by a 
‘ World” reporter, who visited several dozen of these so 
represented private families with pianos to dispose of. Out 
of the lot not one was found to be as represented. Instead of 
the pianos having been in use several months and of stand- 
ard makes, they were all stenciled pianos of the cheapest 


grade, and perfectly new. 


This One Cost $850. 

East 117th street, was 
A 
tri vant girl opened the door, and ushered the reporter 
into a parlor all in gilt and very new. A rather attractive 
woman, with huge diamonds in her ears, and inclined 


visited, No, 127 


4 1, t) + 
rhe first 


ind to be 


place 


a thoroughly private looking residence. 


‘came downstairs in answer to the 
‘*someone had come to 


toward ‘‘embonpoint, 
id's audible announcement that 
yut buying the piano.” 

‘I believe you have a piano you wish to sell?” the re- 


see abc 


porter began 
‘I have,” answered the woman, leading the way to a 


a 


quare hall between the parlor and the dining room, where 
against the wall stood a walnut piano. 

‘How much do you want for it?” was asked. 
It cost $850 four months ago,” 
an voman, glibly, as she lifted the lid, disclos- 
ing the name Schuman & Son, New York. 


‘I never heard of the Schuman piano,” remarked the 


‘Two hundred dollars. 


swered the 


reporter. 

‘Oh, it is anold standard make of piano. I should never 
part with it at such a figure, only my sister is coming 
to live with me, and is bringing her piano,” said the wo- 
man. 

‘ How long have you thought of disposing of it?” the 
reporter asked, thinking of the advertisements giving this 
address all the way back to last August. 

‘‘ Only for the last two weeks,” said the lady, innocently, 
and had it not been for the advertisements the reporter cer- 
tainly would have believed her. 

To add to the naturalness of the scene, a little girl 
named ‘‘ Birdie” was called to play upon the piano. Their 
was sufficient honesty about the woman's appearance and 
manner to deceive almost anyone. After asking her where 
she bought the piano, and being informed that it was on 
Forty-third street, between Ninth and Tenth avenues, the 
reporter left, after learning that her name was Mrs. Charles 
Davis. A visit to the vicinity of Forty-third street and 
Tenth avenue found no Schuman & Son Piano Company, 
but a manufacturer of stenciled pianos who would put 
Schuman & Son on the lid of his piano for $115. 


Another Just Like It. 

A little investigation discovered the fact that the hus- 
band of Mrs. Davis could be found at No. 744 Lexington 
avenue, where ona larger scale he carries on a business 
similar to that conducted by his wife on 117th street. 

No, 744 Lexington avenue is one of a handsome row of 
There is nothing on the outside to in- 
dicate that the inside is other than a private residence. A 
card hanging below the parlor window announces that the 
furniture of the entire house is to be sold at a sacrifice, 
and the passer-by is stimulated toa sympathetic interest by 
the significant announcement. A ring at the bell brings a 


brown stone houses. 


, of the house furnishing trade. 
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swarthy looking man tothe door. He is Mr. Davis, anda 
gentlemanly mannered man, who informed the reporter that 
he was merely disposing of the furniture for a family who 
had moved away. 

‘*They look like new things,’ observed the reporter. 

‘*They were not used hard,” he replied, and led the way 
to the back parlor through a lot of gaudy colored, showy 
looking furniture. In one corner stood a Schuman & Son 
piano, the twin of the one seen on 117th street. 

‘*How much did you say was paid for this piano?” was 
asked, to which Mr. Davis briefly replied, ‘‘ five hundred 
dollars.” 

‘** Have you seen the bill?” the reporter insisted. 

‘*I took the gentleman’s word,” replied Mr. Davis, 
haughtily. 

‘Rather a dangerous thing to do,’’ remarked the re- 
porter, remembering that he could buy the same piano for 
$115. In answer to the question, ‘‘ What was the name of 
the family that has moved away?” he answered, ‘* Weiss.” 

‘* And does this furniture belong to them?” persisted the 
reporter, to which Mr. Davis impatiently replied that it did. 

After leaving No. 744 Lexington avenue an inquiry was 
made at 742. An intelligent maid replied that a family 
named Weiss had moved away from 744 a year and a half 
ago. ‘‘ And is the furniture which is being sold there now 
theirs?” was asked. 

‘*No indeed ; they took all their things away when they 
An auctioneer has been there ever since.” 


Had a Receipted Bill. 

The next place visited was No. 210 West Forty-second 
street. It is a flat house, and Hall is the name on the first 
floor bell. An elderly woman, who answered the report- 
er'’s ring, bade him wait in the vestibule while she opened 
the door leading from it into the front room of the flat. 
When the door was opened, after waiting fully five minutes, 
the reason for the delay was obvious, and the reporter felt 
impelled to apologize for intruding upon what was evident- 
ly a‘‘ téte-a-téte.” 

A man, who made an effort to look unconcerned, and an 
interesting young woman in a black wrapper, whose name 
is Miss Hart, were the occupants of the room. In response 
to the reporter’s request to see the piano offered for sale, 
the woman removed a screen, behind which stood a piano, 
bearing the name Bradford & Co. While the woman 
played upon the piano the reporter looked around. The 
room being the front one of the ground floor flat, by its 
easy access to the street gave every facility for moving 
pianos in and out. 

‘* Why are you selling your piano?” was asked. 
‘* Because we are giving up housekeeping.” 
‘* You specify in your advertisement that it is on account 
death,” the reporter reminded her. 
Just for an instant she looked disconcerted ; then, recov- 
ering herself, she added: ‘‘ Yes, that is it—it is on account 
of death that we are giving up housekeeping.” 
‘* What did you pay for your piano?” 
‘* Four hundred and seventy-five dollars, last May.” 
‘‘Your advertisement states that it cost $800,” the re- 
porter reminded her again. 
‘* That is a.mistake,” she answered, curtly. 
‘* Have you a receipted bill?” was asked. 
‘I have,” answered the woman, producing a receipt for 
$475 for a Bradford piano. In face of the fact that the 
Bradford piano is a stenciled piano, which the reporter 
learned could be purchased for $100, this receipt suggests a 
few incongruities. 

Owner Had * Gone South.” 
An address familiar to the piano trade has been that of a 
housefurnishing dealer in the private residence No. 128 
West Forty-second street, between Broadway and Sixth 
avenue. A young man named Trainor informed the re- 
porter that he was a clerk for the auctioneer who was sell- 
ing out the whole houseful of furniture. When the re- 
porter saw the parlor full of perfectly new furniture, 
arranged, however, in a manner to suggest that it had been 
recently used, he asked if it was not an auctioneer’s place 
and the furniture new. 
‘* Oh, no,” emphatically answered this youthful exponent 
‘The furniture and the 
piano belong toa family who went South for the winter.” 
The name on the piano was Cable & Co. The most inter- 
esting place the reporter visited in pursuit of a piano was 


’ 


moved. 


is a shabby house, with a neglected looking garden on the 
side. A board dangling from the porch announces that a 
piano is for sale. Another board states that boarding and 
furnished rooms may be had by applying within. An 
elderly woman opened the door and conducted the reporter 
into the parlor. A slovenly looking fat man, collarless and 
in his shirt sleeves, with a huge diamond ring on his right 
hand, came forward. He was John J. Swick. 

Mr. Swick did not know that the*reporter knew he was a 
manufacturer of stencilled pianos, and had manufactured 
the very piano he proposed to sell. With a flourish of his 
diamond ring he played upon the piano, all the while en- 
deavoring, with true salesman instinct, to impress upon the 
reporter the advantage of the opportunity he offered. 

‘I would not sell it only it belongs to my wife and she 
does not care for the piano. She prefers the organ,” added 
Mr. Swick with an innocence that was childlike and bland. 

‘* What did you pay for it?” was asked. 

‘‘Four hundred dollars, five months ago,” replied Mr. 
Swick. ‘I will show you the warrantee and the receipt,” 
he said, sending Mrs. Swick, who was present, for these 
documents. The warrantee, which was similar to all the 
others, was signed Wagner & Co., while the name of the 
maker of the piano was Meyer & Co. 

‘* What does Wagner & Co. mean?” the reporter ques- 
tioned. 

Instantly Mr. Swick became insolent and replied that 
when he bought a piano he did not ask the man from whom 
he bought it whether he had nine children or twelve. 

The reporter assured Mr. Swick that he was not inter- 
ested in the number of his progeny, but had asked the 
question as a mere business precaution. 

Mr. Swick, being somewhat appeased by this apology, 
advised him if he had any doubt on the matter to go over 
to the factory at No. 517 East 132d street, where he had 
bought the piano, and make all inquiries. A rather safe 
thing for Mr. Swick to advise, by the way, since the factory 
at that address is the place where Mr. Swick manufactures 
the so-called Meyer & Co. pianos. 

‘*T never heard of the Meyer & Co. piano,” ventured the 
reporter. 

‘* Have you never heard of the Meyer piano, of Philadel- 
phia?” asked Mr. Swick. 

That make being an old standard one, the reporter re- 
plied that he had. 

‘‘This Meyer is the brother of that Meyer,” explained Mr. 
Swick complacently. 

Now, this Meyer & Co. piano, as the reporter knew, is a 
stencilled piano, manufactured by a firm in which Mr. 
Swick is deeply interested, calling themselves the Wagner 
Piano Company, the Mozart Piano Company and several 
other names, and it has no connection in any way whatever 
with the Meyer Brothers’ piano, of Philadelphia. 

The principal manufacturers of this class of pianos are 
the so-called Wagner & Co. They cater principally to the 
house furnishing trade. The reporter visited their factory 
on 132d street, and found he could buy a Mozart piano or a 
Meyer piano or a Wagner piano for $100. A visit to a num- 
ber of other manufacturers of stenciled piands found all their 
instruments to be about the same grade, ranging in price 
from $90 to $115. Any name which the reporter desired 
would be put upon the piano, so long as it did not infringe 
upon a standard make. 

How the Trick is Done. 
However, there are ways of approximating a name. For 
instance, Schuman is not far different from Schubert, 
Meyer & Co. from Meyer Brothers, Bradford from Brad- 
bury. Upon people not thoroughly familiar with the names 
of standard makes it is not a difficult task for tricksters to 
palm off a stenciled piano for a standard make of a similar 


name. 
Daring instances of having the names of well-known, rep- 
utable manufacturers put on the lid are frequent. The 
common trick, however, is to have one piano in the house, 
furnished by the makers, as a show piano. This piano is 
finished in an excellent manner, the regulation and tuning 
being exceptionally good. When the confiding customer 
buys, a similar piano of the same number is sent from the 
factory. In this way the same piano does service as a sam- 
ple for a long time.—New York ‘‘ World.” 


—On the 18th ult. the business of W. J. Warrington, of Carthage, 
Mo., was closed out by the sheriff, he being out of the town at the 
time. 








No. 122 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh street. It 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. 


Steinway & Sons. 











Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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° PIANOS. « 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





FAZELTON 








BROTHERS 








<a =| — 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » I A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. r= 


KE APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>>> 


Wos. Sst & 36 UN IVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











@ CARL 
+FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods vu. the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, °™"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 













STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWOSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
(East 133d Street), 


NEW YORK. 





JACOB DOLL, Manufactarer, 


(Successor to BAUS PIANO CO.) 
OFFICE, FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave. 





PRESCOTT 


WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. | 

EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. IA N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO COQ. 


ys eae 


& C0. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


E'arRanydn AZ Vorery., 






































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. ? 115-117 E. 14th St.. 





New York. 





IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Conn. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 






DIAMOND 
Toe 







First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 






















YOURS =< 
<< = ] 
IF =a G. 0 Conor 
YOU : Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver oi 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
ae PILASTERS 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt 
PRICE ly attended to. 
a Mees ; FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. ‘. or } 840 & 612 West S6th St 
° Bet. voth and 11th Aves.. 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co,, York, Pa. NEW YORK 
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Weaver Organ and Piano Company. | 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


: he IE annual meeting of the stockholders and 
dire 
York, Pa., 
ary 18. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer for the past year, 
which was atrying one for most manufacturing concerns, 
show only a very slight decrease in the volume of busi- 
ness done in comparison with that of the previous year. 
Notwithstanding the fact that most of the organ factories 
hroughout the country were idle for several months during | 
panic, the Weaver Organ and Piano Company had suffi- 
cient orders to keep running throughout the year, which is 
evidence of the superior quality of these celebrated 


tors of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of 
took place in the office of the company on Janu- | 


the 
another 
organs. 
They are at present filling a large order for fifty-three 
organs for New Zealand, where their instruments are sold 
in large quantities, showing that their reputation extends 
to the remotest parts of the earth. 
tion resulted in the choice of the following as 
J. H. Baer, Frank S. Elliot, 


The elec 


directors for the ensuing year 


Esq., and M. B. Gibson, after which the directors elected 

J. H. Baer president ; M. B. Gibson, secretary, and W. S. 

Bond, treasurer | 
The usual 


3 per cent. semi-annual dividend was declared. 


Selling Below Cost. 


HERE is some contemptible business going 


T 


onin Harlem. It cannot be dignified by any other 
name. Some manufacturers there are selling pianos at 
ich a price that we will not print it; selling pianos in 
knickerbocker dozen lots ata figure that means bankruptcy. 
Pianos in an auction room would bring nearly as much in 
job lots as some manufacturers are selling in dozens to 
We cannot blame the dealer for seeking to get goods at 


yw cost That is all right if the dealer wants to 
goods to customers, but it shows what class of 


4 


a bel price 
ll such 
custom some dealers must have. 
This paper has never denied or even questioned the right 
supply houses to sell goods to whom they pleased, 
That's their business, and if they wish to give credit to men 
who sell goods at a price that means bankruptcy, thereby 
hurting the business of manufacturers who pay 100 cents on 
the dollar, it is still their business. 
But what do manufacturers who pay their bills think of 
them? Would it not 
business man a friend than the one who sells pianos ata 


be better business to have the sound 


price at which a good desk can be purchased. 
cannot be made and sold for any such prices as 
were reported It is simply out of the 


unless supply houses are throwing away their 


Pianos 
to us this week. 
question, 
They are doing nothing of thekind. Hence pianos 


profits 
at such ruinous figures as they have been sold for means 
bankruptcy 
Men who sell pianos at these cutthroat prices cannot be 
named in THe Musica, Courter. This paper restricts its 
olumns, and cannot afford to print the advertisements of 
men engaged in this job lot business. No amount of money 
at their command would induce us to print their ‘ ads.” 
We cannot afford to print the names of these manufactur- 
ers who are engaged in this auction house business. It is 
a disgrace to the piano business, and the sooner this nest 
of men who sell goods below cost is wiped out of existence 


the better 
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Hazelton Brothers’ Style 20. 


HE above cut represents what is probably the 
handsomest of the Hazelton Brothers’ Upright 
pianos. Itis hardly fair to make a distinction in the Hazel- 
ton instruments, and when the question of case work, z. ¢., 
workmanship, varnish work, etc., is concerned, it could 
not be done, but there is something about the case of style 
20 which is particularly pleasing to theeye. It is not elab- 
orate, but the design is so refined, artistic and rich that it 
attracts attention at once as being pre-eminently a beauti- 
ful piece of work. 








Take the “Weber” Away. 





NY dealer who advertises as W. P. Ormsby, | 


the Winston, N. C., pianoand organ man, does should 
get a lesson in trade ethics that will teach him how busi- 
ness should be conducted. 

The Weber Piano Company must necessarily take its 
piano from him if he is a legitimate agent of the house— 
which we doubt. But he should have no opportunity to do 
this with the Weber. ‘This is the advertisement : 


If You Are Sharp 


you will soon ‘‘ Catch on to the Racket ” of 
the men selling ‘‘Shoddy Pianos.” Such 
men always talk against high classed pianos 
LIKE THE STIEFF. They will say any- 
thing to sell their Shoddy goods. 

When you want to learn the bottom facts 
about ANY PIANO call on W. P. ORMS- 
BY, Twin-City Music House, Main Street, 
next to express office. 

W. P. ORMSBY is sole agent for the two 


great premium pianos, STIEFF and 
WEBER. Also the Newby and Evans and 
others. 


Call or write for catalogue and terms on 
any style of piano you want. 

All kinds of pianos and organs repaired 
or exchanged. 


Chas. G. Woodward, of the Washington branch of Sanders & | 


by thistime. It will be ashort trip for his health. 


—The Malmsjé Piano Manufacturing Company, of Gothenburg, 


which has been in operation 50 years, celebrated its semi-centennial | 


anniversary with great éclat. During the lifetime of Mr. Malmsjé, 
the founder of the plant, the pianos of the factory were awarded first 
prizes at 19 foreign and Swedish expositions, and never were the 


| 
| 


Answers to Correspondents. 
CORRESPONDENT of ours in a Western 
city has lately been favoring this office with some 
specimen letters which he receives from customers in the 
district throughout which he operates, and he offers them 
as examples of the class of people with whom he has to 
cope. Occasionally we have published some of the worst 
or best (?) of his samples, and we take this occasion to pub- 
lish for his particular benefit, as well as for the benefit of 
our readers in general, a copy of a communication received 
(without stamp for answer) as an instance of some of the 
idiotic mailthat comes to this office : 
COBBLESKILL Jan 22, 1896. 
Wil you pleas inform me which is the best 2 instrements for Dura- 
bility & Sweetness of tone Boardman & Grey A. B. Chase Conover 
Sohmer Schubert Steinway Jacobs Brothers Emerson Bradbury 
Stolt & Bacon Mason & Hamblin Apright Pianoes What is the Differ- 
ence in a Consert Grand or Upright Pianoe 








A New Manager. 


Mr. J. W. Follett is the new manager of the New 
York office of Mason & Risch. He took command last week 
on the first day of February, the same day that Mr. Currier’s 
resignation went into effect. Mr. Follett has been in the 
Worcester office and is considered by the house to be a good 
reliable business man. The business in New York will be 
pushed in the future. 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 





IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





Month ending December 31, 1892 | 
% ” a 88, 16868. ccccccece 41,958 
Twelve months ending December 31, 1892.............+.+. . «- 1,061,099 
te = 7” = Mi icbbeth Katvssanes caneea 803,939 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ALL 
OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. AND PARTS TOTALS 
OF. 
| 
No. | Value. No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending De- 
cember 31, 1892....; 1,648 $115,699 197) $71,454 18,650 $205,803 
Month ending De- 
cember 31, 1893.... 888) 51,510 82 19,150 21,025 91,685 
Twelve months end- | | 
ing Dec. 31, 1892..../ 12,120) 847,710 1,794 646,666 158,652 1,653,028 
| Twelve months end- | 
ing Dec. 31, 1898... 10,193) 693,141 1,043, 343,057, 217,354 1,253,552 








-~The Farrand & Votey Columbian organ, which was exhibited at 
the World's Fair and cost $30,000, has been offered to the University 
Musical Society, of Ann Arbor, Mich., for $15,000. Professors Kelsey 
and Stanley, directors of the society, have addressed the regents on 
the advisability of purchasing the organ and placing the same in 
University Hall. It is proposed to raise the money by subscription, 
$3,000 of which has already been guaranteed. The regents agreed to 


| the plan and promised to make the necessary changes in the hall. 


| 


| 


awards as low as a second prize, The first and last instruments | 


turned out by the factory were used at the celebration. 








‘MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


Stayman, is on his way to Bermuda, if he has not reached the island | 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterics, N.Y. 


G2" We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented 











323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


ae 





CATALOGUE FREE! 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 





Pen DE 


| i ae ” 
> “CROWN 
it! Pianos and Organs. 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is fj 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen, 
you want position, send by nad address, on postal, **U what you 


Wiki, $88 to 343 Casal St Chenge, Il, Qatab, 1870p 





GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


“CROWN” ..: 


PIANOS 4s0 ORGANS. 





° 
323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoR-K. . . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


pnices wooerate n>’ §0,000 MADE ever eataney 


TERMS REASONABLE.’ FULLY. WARRANTED) 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———— &co., <a 


XL. FE". HEPBURN &H Coe., 
ROOM Ae. BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y: 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


omen 4g Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’ s 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





“* The Converse Banjo that I am now using ‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to| manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. BoyLe. 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 


richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON, 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON 5 GORDON, !3 East 14th Street, New York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
ii, a nstrments 












Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
hew patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to »'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sr.cway, New York City. 





ASS. STRING 


O CARVING 


YGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS ep uy 
64 WEST 2714 ST.NY 


PIA 
A ) 
AWED & 


,) 
16<z 








RICHARDSON 
7 Grape or Worx. Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 








LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, is 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast nts, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. 


FINA BM 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO.. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnsaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR, 


A. P. BOTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Pormerty Foreman of Steinway & Svus’ Action "Department. 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 


"THOLIUUHL YOd MOU K'dd¥ 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








bee 257, ie 





SUPPLY C0. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 
‘ 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 5604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACEK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 


OT RCE R imimte panna ranoce, 


PIANOS, 








UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. FACTORY: 
ee 4271 Olybourn Ave., 
STHEGCHR ck OoO., OFZICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


KUSHsGERTS 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 





Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 








MepIVM PRICE 
DEVO 


AGO 





Cc Hic 





= sian 


MANUFACTURERS 








126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, Il 








SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—-i&.. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 















“FacroriEs 





“THE 
HIGHEST 
TYPE.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


TAeCh PIANOS 


STARK P IANO:C9 $50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital, 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 Ir “an Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 








Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Duet Chair. 


This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Spring Back 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 








367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, : 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


| 104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

| COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.———. 











PLANUS 


Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 


ORGANS 


AND 


rn 

17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 

20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WE 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

371 WORLD'S FAIR OFFICIALS COPMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph Ictters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 332 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
865, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 








Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 
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AMMACHER 2322: 
saxo. SCHLEMMER 
Orgs” TOOLS. o& Co. 











Each Head can be tightened separately. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tightning device made entirely of meta | C RAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ERIE, PA. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, amen ponent ‘sy 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, suULIU0USs N. BROWN OCo., WESTERN AGENTS. 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIULIZ & BA R, 
Grand and Upright 
FACTORY AND "AND WAREROOMS: 
338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (C0., 


U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| PIANO VARNISIIES | 


Brapsuxy Music ALL, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mawnuractory, BRrooxiynNn IN. Y e 
’ 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 Broadway, | 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
Address a)) New York eommuniestions to the 


ae Mesametery, Bovokiya. BROOKLYN,N.Y. Wanwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO CO. 
































-——< 





a as £131 tc to 47 a 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RD RAILROAD. 


LL LLL BE Ca ~ Cambridgeport Mass, —— ae 
deur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. CINCINNATI, O. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
‘Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. B IWS LUDWIG & C0. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- — ; 
” Bow and Violin Co 
Maker, ( 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO . D INCORPORATED. 


Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
” D Violas and ’Cellos, FACTORY. 

















H.R. KNOPF, 













1 | Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 








French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
other makers. and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
Blegant Cases, Bows and | |. pee BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 
Strings. Artistic Repair- ngraving fanels. , —_—__ 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS ; The CO. 8. STONE 


FOR REPAIRING 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "iegere' 








Fiano Cases 
ARE THE BeEsT.|/Q2- 704East | 48th Street, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW VORK. 


OLD PIANOS, 
117 FOURTH AVENUE; | peewann Nn, SMITH 
Near rath Street, 514to518 W. 24th St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
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Th OLD STANDAR M ARTIN GUIT ARS THE ONLY REL 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
'@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .# 




















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a we rorld- wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, . 


and many others; but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


KURTZMANN 200 


SOLD. 


PIANOS. Hi New York 


| Flite 
¢. KURTZMANN & C0., | lA Fi 


eres EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. Y. 
Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 
Precisi and Deli y of Touch, 


BAGn van Highest Grade Instruments, 2% -°2 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


By First-Crass Artists Onty. 
Grand, PBA and Ch FIRST CLASS PIANO 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 
7 For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
4PIANOS Ne THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
® General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Hshibition, 1876, CONNOR 
cere pra Nos |. CHEVREL 
le ‘or Five ¥ ears. 
SEF otros Catalogue furnished on application. LP O al = aati » 
a oon. 3 Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 

































UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 




















Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open, Trade mark 


a MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 





*uopspoyjddy uo poy oq OL 


*“ZO0T09 NI LSIT GHaVaALSATII 


London Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 











Gotp Megpat, Paris Exrosition, 1889. 


—e—>r—=—E | 1th Stroot and Southern | pyveis AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
©. REINWARTH, . PARIS, FRANOD. 


Nav YoR=xz. SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, i gag 


NEW Y 4 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United Seaseng ord Cosede, ye WARREN ST., YORK 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 








386 and 388 Second Avenue, | Pianos in America. (24 Send for Catalogue. 
. . N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly M. SCHLEISSNER Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
bet d d 23d Sts.. N 
alae tas ow TORE. | Tuned and Regulated. PROPRIETOR OF THE “ Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 





PHOENIX NOVELTY C0,, cn" ‘rier sot ters row 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0,, | czzesem.zegzes °)“mscntaacis 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Franciseo, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


one Boston 





IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 











Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Durability 
The only Company Fecrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. rc of IWEXCELLED and 
Telegraph and R.R. Station ; OFFICE AND FACTORY: Tone, Beauty 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS a DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. LEH _ pi ORG AN 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO.., WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
5 alam eee socal procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PI ANO ACTIONS. More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th ew | tear, TLEeHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


PRICE MODER! MODERATE. 





Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 

















Nav FTOR=z. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
AM: yur Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar weiage gemn patent —_ 

July, 1872, and November, 18 and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, Cast in « ne piece, a May, 1877, and March, 1878, whic h has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHEIL, CCCPER, HEWITT «& co. 
eienie eee TAL S35 LC TEN TON thon company, Trenton, Wi. J 
ROBT. M. WEBB, WIR FE. 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW TORE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 

















ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








C 








A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found. ——_ 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








SEND FOR PRICES. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
PIANO STOOLS, SCAKFS, LAMPS, &c., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 











ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASB. | 








The Mechanical Piano. 


| 
Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 333 Rast B6th Street, 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
ustomary manner. It also enables those who | NEW YORK, 
know nothing of piano playing to perform — 7 
. frat. ee eee MANUFACTURERS OF 
thousands of music pieces of any length or | 


description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


Piano Pilates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 








Over 30 years’ experience 


Jarvine & Son, [SAAC | COLE & cH 2 me NG | PR evsressrrveo ro 


918 & 820 Bast 39th St, Now York, Manufacturers and Dealers in ALL PARTS OF THE 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST ‘ - in -— UNITED STATES. 
GRAND ORGANS: | a 











Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
arr St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
Gotan = FANCY WOODS, | | ~iHE 
Td Trinity Ch. 426 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Rast River, Seas 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 














New Orleans, 5: and Pittsburgh NEW YORK. 
JAMES CAMPION, orcans. ~ 
» ORCANS. 
eee: om We want to open correspondence with 


reliable dealers who can use a strictly 

PIANO CASES, | HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
| and strict protection guaranteed. 
312 to 316 East 95th Street. We cordially invite the Trade to visit 

| our factory, reached in six hours from 


PIANO PANELS | New York City. 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. | 
| E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Wood Work of Every Description. | Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 
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STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts « of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


=WISSNER= 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos TON. 


FIRST ..« 
gp FIRST .n. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OCOARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





T 


/AWARD | 


HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 
bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 

which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 


proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


(SIGNED), 


hes vel image 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
s@" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- ® 
covet vsce nares "The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











